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‘ “The leafy blossoming 
q An honorable an- 
o . eestrv is a cift of the 
G&G {LJ gods, and should be 


regarded as such by 
those who possess it. 

What constitutes 
an honorable ances- 
try? Surely not 
merely a titled an- 
Descent from nobles may be interesting, 
but it can only be ‘‘ho:.orable’’ when the straw- 
berry leaves have crowned a wise head, and the 
ermine covered a true heart. 
dred English wit declared that 
‘‘noblemen have seldom anything in print, 
save their clothes !’’ Who can say that this is 
further from the truth to-day than it was in Sir 
John Suckling’s time? 

Position and learning are desirable gifts. 
Pride is reasonable in those who can point to an 
ancestor in whom they were conspicuous. But 
high offices have been held by men who were not 
loyal to their trust ; and genius—that beacon of 
light in the hands of true men—has been a torch 
of destruction in those of the unworthy. 
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ARMS OF LEE, OF COTON HALL, 
COUNTY SALOP. 


cestry. 


Nearly three hun- 
years ago an 


* The portraits, arms, ete., illustrating this article 
the originals by the Gutekunst Company, of Philadelp] 
Lee. (Lee of Virginia, 1642—1892. Edited and publi 
Historical Societies of Pennsylvania and Virginia. PI 
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Present Time springs fror é Past, remembered 


and unrememberable.” 
And wealth! Wealth has been, and ever will 


be, a synonym of power. It can buy the title, 


and command the treasures of genius. It ean 
win friendship: pour heaven’s sunshine into 
dark places: cause the desert to bloom. It ean 


prolong and sweet 
of death. 

But the possession of wealth cannot make an 
ancestry unless the 


life, and alleviate the pangs 


‘“honorable,”’ riches were 


gained honorably Its jewels must not be the 
of widows and orphans; its 
ive bloomed upon the graves 
downtrodden. 

It was said of one, 
which General Lee 
vigorous gentleman, 
tion. 


crystallized tears 

flowers must not 

of the crushed and 
belonging to the race from 
descended, that ‘‘he was a 
full of courage and resolu- 
His sturdy nature would not bow to court 
compliants. He maintained what he spake, 
spake what he thought, and thought what he ap- 
prehended to be true and just. 
into court with 


Once he came 
a great milk-white feather about 
his hat, which then was somewhat unusual, save 
that a person of his merit might make a fashion. 
One of the lords said unto him in some jeer : 
‘My lord, you wear a very fair feather! ‘ True,’ 
, are copied, by permission, from the plates made after 
iia, for the elaborate genealogical work of Dr. E. Jennings 
shed by Edmund Jennings Lee, M. D., Member of the 
iiladelphia, 1895. ) 
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said the earl; ‘and, 
taint in it! ”’ 
incident adds : 
the crown, 
verius.’ ’ 


mark you, there’s not a 
The quaint old narrator of this 
‘‘His family was ever loyal to 
deserving well their motto, ‘Vero nil 
These of Henry de 
Vere, seventeenth Earl of Oxford, might furnish 
the keynote, to any candid mind, of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the Lee family of Vir- 
ginia, in blood flowed that of the De 
Veres of England. 


characteristics 


whose 


Among General Lee’s ancestors were men of 
learning and high position. They were the 
bishops of the Church of England, the lords chief 
justices of England, the 
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ROBERT E. LEE. 
dier under Richard Coeur de Lion, 
of a company of ‘gentlemen cavaliers,’ 
ing great bravery at Acre.’’ The 
appears as ‘‘de Lee’’ before the reign of Henry 
VI. In that reign the ‘‘de”’ before names be- 
gan to be left off, and ‘‘ knight *’ and 
took its place. 

I should have 


‘at the head 


display- 


name often 


squire oe 


been glad to have discovered 


that the Virginia hero was of the lineage of 
Thomas Leigh, of Stoneleigh, ‘‘ created Baron 


for his fidelity in dangerous times’’; or even to 
have traced kindred with the sturdy old knight 
immortalized by the Wizard of the North. But 

[ incline to the opinion 















sheriffs of Shropshire that Leigh and Lee were 
and London, and the not merely different 
signers of the Magna spellings of the same 
Charta. The long line name. The arms of the 
goes far back to the two ancient families 
Norman nobles, ‘* Lon- differ wholly. The 
gue Epée’’ and ‘‘Sans- names of Lee, of Le, 
peur.’’ There were gal- Lea, Ley and Atte-Lee 
lant soldiers among appear as sheriffs in 
- 
them who fought with eleven counties in Eng- 
William the Conquerer fae ‘ WS land, and also in the 
r n F ik 5 ° 79 ° 
at Hastings, with ; ake are sheriff’s lists of London. 
Richard Coeur de Lion ie remas Oa These ‘‘shire-reeves,’’ 
«© \ .y ‘ l = } M: ‘| Xe oe amen Vi nef, Cl Gite . s] riffs ts k : tl om 
at Acre, and with Marl- himeoyenstue RLloaa Lo C or sheriiis, take ell 
borough at Blenheim. saeieen vate mice _ name from ‘‘ Reeve, 





The antiquary who ap- 
preciates royal line 
would be rewarded by 
tracing that of the Lees 
of Virginia. In Eng- 
land, France, and in 
America they filled high 
places in their day and 


a 





gre hath,’”’ 


which 


LAF says an 
old writer, ‘‘much 
affinity with Dutch 
Grave, and signifieth an 
officer to oversee and 
order, being chief of 


the shire ; and may be 





generation, and handed a 


PINT CUP (PRESERV 


the ’scutcheon from OXFORD) BEARING THE 
father to son with LEY AND CQTON, 
Permission of Mr. J. Henry 


**ne’er a taint upon it.”’ 
They were 

distinction. 

ever 


also men of large wealth, as well as 
Nowhere it recorded that they 
wronged man or woman. 
worldly goods honorably, 
and laid them down cheerfully when duty to 
king country demanded the sacrifice, and 
when it pleased God to call them out of the 
world, 


is 
They won their 
used them beneficently, 


or 


IN ENGLAND. 


The name of Lee occurs very early in the lists 
of the landed gentry of England, and of the Lord 
Mayors and Sheriffs of the counties. Lancelot 
Lee was with William the Conqueror at the battle 


of Hastings, in 1066, and Lionel Lee was a sol- 


believed as old as King 


ED IN QUEEN’S COLLEGE, Alfred, who first di- 
ARMS OF LEE OF LANG- vided England into 
shires about the year of 

Lea, of Fairhaven, Mass : 


our Lord 888,’’ 

The clerk of the for each county pre- 
sented six names yearly to the lord chief justice 
as fit persons to be sheriffs of the county. The 
lord chief justice presented three out of that 
number to the king, ‘‘ who pricked out one to 
stand sheriff of the county.”’ 

The duty of the sheriff was to suppress riots, 


] eace 


secure prisoners, distrain for debts, execute writs, 
return the knights and burgesses for 
Parliament, empanel juries, ete. It 


choice of 


Was neces- 


sary that they should reside and own land in 
the county. ‘The principal gentry,”’ says oid 


Thomas Fuller, ‘‘ were deputed for that place, 
keeping great attendance and hospitality, 


ling the 


equal- 
greatest lords in the land for their mag- 
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nificence, having often two or more fair 
seats in the same shire.’’ 

The Lees of Virginia belong to the 
Lees of Shropshire, many of whom were 
sheriffs of that county. Several of these 
were knights and baronets. All bore 
the same arms—identical with the arms 
borne by the first immigrant to Vir- 
ginia. 

The family seats of the Lees of Shrop- 
shire were, among others, Lea, Lee Hall, 
Langly, and Coton Hall. Among the 
family seats in Virginia we find the 
English names of Lee Hall, Langley, 
Coton, Stratford and Ditehley. But the 
latter by no means proves that the Lees 
of Virginia were descended from the 
Leighs of Ditchley. Hancock Lee named 
his family seat Ditchley probably from 
a sentiment, and strangely enough the 


blood of the two families mingled more 
than a hundred years after he died, when 
tobert E. Lee married Mary Custis. The 
first immigrant declared that he was of 
the Lees of Coton and Morton-Regis, in 
Shropshire. As we have seen, the arms 
borne by him confirm this. 

Fuller says that the ‘‘ fixing of heredi- 
tary arms in England was a_ hundred 
years ancienter than Richard the See- 
ond ’’—in 1277, therefore. Before his 
second invasion into France Henry Y. 
issued a proclamation to the sheriffs 
to this effect : ‘‘ Because there are divers 
men who have assumed to themselves 


arms and coat-armours where neith 
they nor their ancestors in times past 
used such arms or coat-armours’’ he 
commands that all should show ¢ = 
on the day of muster ‘‘ why he useth 
arms and by virtue of whose gift he en- 
joyeth the same: those only excepted 


who carried arms with us at the battle 


of Agineourt’’; and all detected frauds 


LANE- 
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32 THE ANCESTORS OF 
were to be punished sie with the loss ot Wages, aS 
the out off of 
arms called coat-armours—and_ this,’’ adds his 
Majesty, with emphasis, ‘‘ you shall in no case 


omit.’ 


also rasing and breaking said 


By a later order there was a more searching in- 
vestigation into the right to bear arms. <A high 
heraldic officer, usually one of the kings-at-arms, 
was sent into all the counties to examine the 
pedigrees of the landed gentry with a view of 
ascertaining whether the arms borne by them 
were unwarrantably assumed. 


The king-at-arms 


Was accompanied on 


such occasions by 


secretaries or drafts- 
men. The ‘‘ Herald’s 
Visitations,’? as they 


were termed, were 
regularly held as early 
1433 


tween 1686 and 


as ind until be- 
1700. 
Their object was, by 
ho means, to create 
coats of arms, but to 
reject the unauthor- 
ized and confirm and 
verify those that were 
authentic. Thus the 
of the of 


Shropshire were sub- 


arms Lees 
jected to strict seru- 
tinv before being 
registered in the 
Herald’s College. 
They could not have 
unlawfully 
sumed 


been as- 
by the first 
immigrant, nor would 
he, while 


England, 


living in me 

‘ COLONEL 
have been , 
allowed to mark his siiver with those arms, nor 
to them his British 


colony. 


carve over doors in any 


THE LEES OF VIRGINIA. 


I.—RICHARD LEI 

The first generation of Lees in Virginia begins 
with ‘‘Collonel Richard Lee,’’ who came over in 
1641-2—possibly in the same ship that brought 
Sir William Berkely, the accomplished courtier 
with the hand of steel and the glove of velvet. 
They were both in Virginia in 1642, the era of 
convulsions. They were both cavaliers, stanch 
adherents of the Established Church and devoted 
servants of the king. 
friends of each other. 


They were also devoted 
Sir William was going to 
rule the Virginians with a rod of iron upon the 
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RICHARD LEE. 
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hint 
Cromwell. 


smallest of rebellion, or of allegiance to 
But not vet! At first he was the 
polished courtier, all smiles and silk and lace, 
the velvet glove hiding well the mailed gauntlet. 
So at first Richard Lee gave him his friendship, 
and settled, having sold his English estate, in 
York County, not very far from the home of his 
friend the Governor. Sir William lived in great 
state as became his rank. ‘‘ He had plate, serv- 
ants, carriages, seventy horses, fifteen hundred 
apple trees, besides apricots, peaches, pears, 
— whatever the lat- 
ter might have been. 
Here he entertained 
the ‘‘ true men ’’—and 


quinces and ‘mellicottons’ ”’ 


among them Colonel 
Richard Lee. 

Early in 1642 we 
find the beginning 
of the long list of land 
grants —issued to 
Richard Lee by Sir 


William Berkely, then 
by the Commonwealth 
governors, Bennett, 
Digges and Mathews; 


finally again by the 
knight of the iron 
hand, whose restora- 
tion Richard Lee 


obtained 
of the fugitive king in 
Holland. These land 
patents are interesting 
from their quaint ex- 
pression, liberal 
use of capitals and 
queer spelling. The 
first begins as follows : 
‘* Whereas, ete.: now 
Know yee that I the said S* William Berkely 
Kt: doe wt the consent of the Councell of State 
doe accordingly give and grant unto Richard 
Lee gent his heirs or assignes for ever,”’ ete., etc., 
‘being due unto him the said Richard Lee by 
and for his own p’sonal Adventure, his wife 
Ann’’— other names following, but not of his 
own family, which proves that he was already 
married, with no children. 


sought and 


The surname of his wife is not known. Prob- 
ably he was married in England before his emi- 
gration. Her portrait presents an intellectual 
face, with finely chiseled features and a noble 
pose of the head and throat. The eyes are large 
and dark ; the hair brushed back in the style 


that was followed until the time of Marie Antoi- 














THE 


nette; while the one 
thick curl, which ap- 
pears in all the portraits 
of the period, lies upon 
her bosom. The por- 
trait of Richard Lee is 
extremely interesting. 
The face is noble and 
thoughtful, and full of 
the repose which char- 
acterized so many of 
the faces of his family, 
and was so conspicu- 
ous in General Robert 
E. Lee. 

Richard Lee became 
a large planter, ac- 
tively engaged also in 
commerce, and locat- 
ing homes in York, 
Northumberland, and 
various points in the 
‘‘Northern Neck,’’ 
which had _ hitherto 
been unsettled except 
by Indians. He rep- 
resented York County 
as Burgess in 1647, 
and Northumberland 
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in 1651. He held 
also the offiee of Jus- 
tice, was Secretary of 
State and member of 
the King’s Council. 
He also served On Va- 
rious commissions. 
He died in 1663-4. 
The political history 
of the colony in his 
time is well known. 
Virginia during these 
years was a battle 
ground between 
Churchmen and Dis- 
senters, Loyalists and 
Roundheads, with the 
occasional spice of a 
terrible outbreak on 
the part of the In- 
dians. The eight 
shires were strung 
along the water 
courses, and back of 
these hovered a sullen 
cloud of savages. <Al- 
though these Indians 
traded freely with the 
colonists, it was 
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necessary in the early life of the colony to 
‘harry them ’’ by going ‘* three severall marches 
everie year’’ to drive them back within the 
bounds prescribed to them by law. They fre- 
quently attacked the colony, but these outbreaks 
were easily quelled. The ever beginning, never 
ending strife was between the Cavaliers and 
Roundheads, each party being largely repre- 
sented by the people. But under no cireum- 
stance did the Virginians ever lose sight of 
Although they were for the 
most part Cavaliers 


their own rights. 


—stanch supporters 
of church and king 

they were prepared 
to take up arms 
against either if their 
sense of justice to 
themselves demanded 
it. ‘* Jealousy of right 
went before all, and 
never slept; and 
from this rooted sen- 
timent resulted, as 
the years went on, 
the long antagonism, 
the incessant protest 
and the steady devel- 
opment of republi- 
ean ideas which cul- 
minated in the 
American Revyolu- 
tion.’’ 

That Richard Lee 
was not an unmoved 
spectator of events in 
which he took no 
part, is proven by a 
record in a book en- 
titled ‘‘ Introductio 
ad Latinam Blasio- 
niam,’’ published in 
1682 by John Gib- 
bon, afterward an official of the Herald’s of- 
fice,at London. On page 158 he wrote: ‘‘A great 
part of Anno 1659 till February the year follow- 
ing, I lived in Virginia, being most hospitably 
entertained by the Honourable Collonel Richard 
Lee, Some time Secretary there ; and who, after 
the King’s martyrdom, hired a Dutch vessel, 
freighted her himself, went to Brussels, surren- 
dered up Sir William Barcklaie’s old commission 
(for the Government of that Province) and re- 
ceived a new one from his present Majesty (a 
loyal action and deserving my commemoration). 
Neither will I omit his arms, being Gul. a fes 








chequy or, Bl. between eight Billets arg., being 
descended from the Lees of Shropshire who 
sometimes bore eight billets, sometimes ten, and 
sometimes the Fesse counter compone (as I have 
seen by our office records ).”’ 

A later note by Gibbon himself in a copy of 
the book now in possession of William Black- 
stone Lee, adds: ‘‘ The Collonell Lee mentioned 
p. 156 of this book had a fair estate in Virginia. 
The product of his Tobacco amounted to £2000 
per annum. I was recommended to him as a 
fitt and Trusty per- 
son, having been a 
servant to Thomas 
Lord Coventry, The 
Richest Baron of 
England, &e. I ac- 
cepted Collonell Lee’s 
proffer—wee arrived 
in Virginia the last of 
October 1659 and 11 
br 2nd came to the 
Collonell’s house at 
Dividing Creekes. 
Before hee could set- 
tle things for his final 
departure and = Set- 
tling in England, wee 
had newes from Newe 
England of ye King’s 
estauration. The 
Collonel was willing 
to hasten to England 
and I was as willing 
as hee, having hopes 
to get some employ- 
ment by means of 
John, Lord Culpeper, 
to whom my family 

had relation by ma- 

4 riage. But hee was 

dead before I reached 

England. Wee ar- 

rived at Mergatt in Kent friday 22d March 

1660-1. My leaving Virginia I have sorely re- 

pented. He made mee proffers of marriage 
and offered mee 1000 acres of land.’’ 

It appears that Richard Lee had resolved to 
return to England before the Restoration, and 
did go immediately upon receiving the ‘‘ joyful 
news.’’ In 1663 he made his will, and from it 
we learn that he was on the eve of a voyage alone 
to Virginia to arrange for the permanent settle- 
ment there of his family. He _ beseeches his 
friends, in case of his death on the voyage, to 
lose no time in sending his wife and children to 
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Virginia. His will disposes of many large 
landed estates, variously designated as Dividing 
Creeks, Mocke Nock, Machotick, Papermakers 
Neck, Bishops Neck, Paradise, and _ several 
islands in the Chesapeake Bay. He piously com- 
mends his soul ‘‘ to the good and gracious God,”’ 
and his body to be disposed of, ‘‘ whether by land 
or sea, according to the opportunity of the place, 
not doubting but at the last day both body and 
soul shall be reunited and glorified.’’ 

The later home of Richard Lee was at ‘‘ Divid- 
ing Creeks,’’ in Northumberland County. It is 
probable he died there. The place known as 
Cobbs Hall may have been originally ‘* Dividing 
Creeks,’’ but this is not 
known certainly. <A 
wood - carving has been 
preserved of the arms of 
the Lees, and believed 
to have once adorned the 
front door of Cobbs 
Hall. The present owner 
of this interesting relic 
is Judge Edwin Broun, 
who inherited it from 
his hrother, Dr. Charles 
Lee Broun. The print 
of it, given here, is from 
a photograph taken 
May, 1894. The carv- 
ing represents, says Dr. 
Jennings Lee, an old 
form of the Lee arms— 
the same, in fact, as were 
registered at the Herald’s 
office at London as 
‘*borne by Colonel Rich- 
ard Lee, Secretary of 
State in Virginia, Anno 
1659. The crescent has 
been generally borne by 
the Coton family to indicate that they were the 
younger branch. A strict interpretation of this 
coat-of-arms would signify that its bearer was the 
eldest son of the second house, and that his fa- 
ther was dead.”’ 

Richard Lee did not live in the time known as 
the Golden Age of Virginia—that is, from the 
last years of the seventeenth century to the be- 
ginning of the Revolution. But the life of the 
planter in 1650 was far more elegant and luxuri- 
ous than in the earlier years. Many of the 
wooden houses had burnt down and _ been 
replaced by houses very substantially built of 
brick brought from England. They were ample, 
with low ceilings, thick walls and heavy shutters. 
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All the furniture, plate, china, linen and books 
were imported from England. Of the latter there 
were not many. These were bound in heavy em- 
bossed leather. The planter’s library included 
the works and plays of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson 
and Fletcher. He eagerly acquired all the vol- 
umes pertaining to his adopted country : ‘‘ Pur- 
chas, his Pilgrimmes,’’ ‘‘ The Generall Historie 
of Virginia,’ ‘‘ New England and the Summer 
Isles,’’ ‘*‘ The True Discourse of the Present State 
of Virginia,’ ‘* The Wreck of the Sea Venture,’’ 
and few besides 

The lord of the manor ‘‘ wore gold on his 
clothes’? and an enormous wig. He was hos- 
pitable and genial, a 
mixture of courtly ob- 
servance and the bear- 
ing of a man who hunted 
wolves and foxes for his 
pastime. He owned 
fine horses and rode 
well, and was proud of 
his tobacco. Many were 
the incantations with 
which he used it. It 
must be cut upon a 
block of maple, kept in 
a ‘“‘lily jar,’’ and the 
coal which lighted the 
pipe must be lifted with 
silver tongs and lighted 
from juniper wood. The 
planter loved his home 
and his family, and left 
them with regret when 
he went down in his 
sloop to James Cittie to 
take his seat in the 
House of Burgesses 
and frame those queer 
laws of the times: 
for the government of the church ‘ until God 
shall please to turn his Majestie’s pious thoughts 
to us’’; for laying a duty on rum, ‘because it 
hath been found to bring diseases and death to 
divers people’’; for furnishing Indians with 
badges, ‘‘no Indian to be allowed to enter the 
English confines without a badge on pain of im- 
prisonment and one hundred arms’ length of 
roanoke’’; for keeping the Sabbath ; for the dis- 
cipline of the clergy ; for disrespectful behavior 
to the same; also for providing every county 
with ‘‘a ducking-stool for brabbling women 
who go about slandering their neighbors,’’ and 
for young women who promise marriage to more 
than one man at a time, Later—early in the 
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eighteenth century—a very curious but feeble 
ebb-tide of the witchcraft superstition reached 
the Virginia shores. No witch 


Once only Was 


was ever burnt 
a justice of the 
peace, lending too willing an ear to one ‘‘ Luke 
Hill and 
Sherwood 


condemn the 


in Viryinia. 


Uxor,’’ constrained to arrest Grace 


on ‘suspetion of witcheraft,’? and 
said Grace to a test trial similar to 
the punishment awarded to ‘* brabbling women.”’ 
Doubtless Grace Sherwood was a young woman 
of fascinating presence, otlerwise why should the 
justice have become so tender-hearted, expressly 
providing that she should be ‘tryed in ye water 
by ducking—only by her own consent, and not if 
the weather was rainy or bad, soe it possibly 
might endanger her health?’ History does not 
tell us whether the bewitching Grace was so com- 
plaisant as to give her ‘‘ own consent.’’ 

There is not the least doubt that life, notwith- 
standing its dangers and limitations and political 
anxieties, passed happily to these early planters 
of Virginia. The lady of the manor had occupa- 
tion enough and to spare in managing English 
servants and negroes, and catering for a table of 
large proportions, Nor was she deyoid of accom- 
plishments. She could dance well, embroider, 
‘cittern or ghittern,’’ 
with grace her clocked stockings, rosetted high- 
heeled ‘* taffeta and 
moyre,”’ troublous days of 


play upon the 


shoes and brave gown of 


Those 


ever-changing fashion. Garments were, for many 


were not 
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years, cut after the patterns, varying 
mainly in accordance with the purses of their 
“The petticoats of with 
black, broad lace printed on the bottom and be- 


fore ‘3 


same 


wearers. sarcenet, 
; ‘*the flowered satin and plain satin, laced 
with rich lace at the bottom,’’ descended from 
mother to daughter with no change in the loop- 
ing of the train or decoration of bodice and ruff. 
There were no mails to bring troublesome letters 
to be answered when writing was so difficult and 
Not that there was the 
smallest disgrace in bad spelling! Trouble on that 
head was altogether unnecessary. 


spelling so uncertain. 


Our colonial 
dame lived in a time when even the courtly and 
polished governor of the colony had found, amid 
many trials, one cause for gratitude: and had 
thanked God there were no schools or printing— 
‘*for learning hath brought disobedience into the 
world, and printing hath divulged it.’? There 
were no newspapers with blood-curdling recitals 
of murder and burglary—no society column to 
vex her simple soul by awakening unwholesome 
She had small knowledge of any 
world better than her own—of bluer skies, kinder 
friends or gayer society. 


ambitions. 


She managed well her 
large household, loved her husband, and reared 
kindly but firmly her many sons and daughters. 
She was not destitute of luxuries of dress and 
living. Tea and coffee were unknown, as yet, 
but how about the sack and canary, and possets 
and cordials ! Moreover, she could send to Lon- 
don at least once a year for ‘‘ new laces, silks 
and slippers, fine linen for her smocks and Para- 
gon for her Petticoats.’’ 

Such were the times upon which the calm 
eves of Richard Lee and his stately Anna looked 
down—times which no American can regard 
with indifference, marking as they do the close 
of the plantation period in the history of the 
country. From the immigrant to the birth of 
General Robert E. Lee there were but six genera- 
tions: Richard in 1642, Richard Jr., Henry, 
Henry Jr., Light-Horse Harry, and General 
tobert E. Lee. The first of these lived in the 
close of the plantation period ; the three that 
followed, in that time so fondly termed by Vir- 
ginians ‘‘The Golden Age of Virginia’’—that 
happy time when all clouds had rolled away ; 
when the cheaply-acquired lands had become 
valuable; when the owners were no longer ‘‘ad- 
venturers’’ but ‘‘ ruffled nabobs’’—when their 
sons, hitherto sent abroad, could be educated 
in their own richly endowed college at Williams- 
burg ; when living was luxurious, and entertain- 
ing marked by elegance as well as hospitality ; 
when the rich Lord of the Manor could live in 
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neighborly friendship with the small freeholder 
with no sense of condescension on one part, nor 
loss of self-respect on the other. These were 
the days known as the ‘‘good old in old 
Virginia,’? when men managed to live without 
telegraphs, railways and electric lights. 
a happy era! 


times 


It was 
Care seemed to keep away and 
stand out of its sunshine. There was a great 
deal to enjoy. Social intercourse was on the 
most friendly footing. The plantation house 
was the scene of a round of enjoyments. The 
planter in his manor house, surrounded by his 
family and retainers, was a feudal patriarch rul- 
ing everybody 


; drank wholesome wine—sherry 


or canary of his own importation - entertained 
every one; held great festivities at Christmas, 
with huge log fires in the great fireplaces, around 
which the family clan gathered. It was the life 
of the family, not of the world, and produced 
that intense attachment for the soil which has be- 
come prove rbial. Everybody Was happy ! Life 
was not rapid, but it was satisfactory. The por- 
traits of the time show us faces without those 
lines which care furrows in the faces of the men 
of to-day. 

ing out the 


That old society succeeded in work- 
problem of living happily to an ex- 
tent which we find few examples of to-day.”’ It 
has been ridiculed as ‘‘ aristocratic’’ by its sar- 
But the Virginians of the eight- 
although descended from noble 
houses in the old country, had a truer 
than descent to be termed aristocrats. 


ecastic censors. 
eenth century, 


claim 


One of Bishop Potter’s noblest utterances was 
this : ‘There can be but one true aristocracy in all 
the world—that of character enriched by learn- 
ing.’’ Read the records of the men who lived in 
Virginia in the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries—the Randolphs, Blands, George Washington, 
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* See Cook’s Hist 
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Benn ab Plorny Lee, 


Patrick Henry, Jefferson, John Marshall, George 


Mason, Richard Henry Lee, 
Lee—all the Lees ! 
in the society | 


Francis Lightfoot 
They were cradled and reared 


describing. They attended 


the grand asse ies at the Apollo room in the 
old Raleigh Tavern, where the bust of Sir Walter 
Raleigh looked wn upon the beaux and belles 


in finest silks and laces as they danced and 
feasted. The 
going to pros 


ths passed on their fine horses, 
their love affairs, and pub- 
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lished in the Gazette their verses addressed to 
‘*Myrtilla’’ or ‘‘Chloe”’ or ‘‘ Belinda.’’ There 
was horse-racing and cock-fighting ; ‘‘ Bacon’s 
Thunderbolts were the names of spangles who 
triumphed in many battles. The anniversary of 
St. Tammany, tutelar Saint of America, is re- 
corded as a grand occasion, opening with a royal 
salute of twenty-one guns and ending with a 
brilliant ball that lasted until four in the morn- 
ing.’’ A jaunty time this for the training of the 
great men who won our freedom in the Revolu- 
tion, and framed our Constitution and laws ! 
Beverley, writing in 1720, says of the Virgin- 
ians: ‘‘ They have their gardeners, brewers, bak- 
ers, butchers and cooks within themselves ; they 
have a great plenty of pro- 
for their table; 
and as for spicery 
other things the country 
don’t produce, they have 
constant supplies of 
from England. The gentry 
pretend to have their vict- 
uals drest and served up as 
nicely as the best tables in 
London.’’ Henry Randall 
of New York, in his Life 
of Jefferson says: ‘* Many 
of the planters lived in 
baronial splendor. Their 
tables loaded with 
plate, and with the lux- 
uries of the Old and New 
World. Numerous 
slaves and white persons 


visons 


and 


"em 


were 


whose time they owned 





for a term of years, served 
them in every capacity 
which use, luxury or ostentation could dictate ; 
and when they traveled in state, their cumbrous 
and richly appointed coaches were dragged by 
six horses, driven by three postilions. When 
the Virginia gentleman of that day went forth 
with his household, the cavalcade consisted of 
the mounted white males of the family, the 
coach-and-six lumbering through the sands, and 
a retinue of mounted body servants, grooms with 
spare led horses, etc., in the rear.”’ 

We can imagine the cares of the mistress of 
the house upon the approach of ‘‘ the cavaleade’”’ 
for a week’s visit! But she had always a val- 
uable in her housekeeper, who was 
also her friend ; entirely devoted to her, and to 
the duty of maintaining the honor of the family. 


assistant 
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A letter from one of these humble retainers, a 
housekeeper at Stratford, somewhere about 1774, 
has been preserved : 

** (Dated ) SrRATFORD, September 27. 
Miss Martha Corbin—Dear Miss. I gladly 
embrace this opportunity of writing to you to put you 
in mind there is such a being as my Selfe. I did not 
think you two would have slited me so. Your little 
cosen matilda was made a cristan the 25 of September. 


#6 TG 


The godmothers was mrs washington miss becy Tay- 
loe Miss Nancy Lawson Stod proxse for Miss Nelly 
Lee and I for Mrs Fauquer, godfathers was col. Taloe 
Mr Robert Carter mrs washington Col Frank Lee, the 
Esq: mr washington and your ant Lee Dessers there 
Love to you Lam your very humble servant Elizabeth 
Jackson.”’ 

It is easy to understand why Miss Jackson 
should have dignified all 
the Lees with large capitals, 
but why she should thus 
have honored Miss Nancy 
Lawson above ‘‘ mrs. wash- 
ington ”’ shall 
know in this world. 


we never 


The Virginia woman in 


“The Golden Age’’ had 
need of all the help she 
could get. She married 
while yet a child—often less 
than fifteen years old. Ar- 
thur Lee says: ‘‘In Vir- 


ginia a man is old at thirty 
and a woman at twenty.”’ 
A certain little Alice Lee, 
twelve years old, wrote this 
remarkable letter from 
Stratford 1772 to a 
kinsman in London : 


in 


‘*So you threaten me 
if I prove deficient in 
the deference I owe you as a married man, with 
the power you have of forwarding or retarding 
my success in the Matrimonial Way. This would 
be a tremendous threat indeed were I as fond of 
Matrimony as my young Mistress, as you call 
her, but happily I am little more than twelve 
years old and not so eager to tye a Knot which 
Death alone can Dissolve. And yet I pretend 
not to ridicule the holy sacred institution, but 
have all due reverence for that and the worthy 
people who have entered into the Society, from 
good and generous motives. It is only those who 
chuse to be married at all events that I think de- 
serve raillery. 
so dull. 


I never saw Westmoreland 
I was at Squire Lee’s when your letter 


came. He is the veriest Tramontane in nature ; 


* For this letter and other letters and data of the Lee family in Virginia I am indebted to the valuable book 
recently published by Dr. Jennings Lee, of Philadelphia 
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if ever he gets married, if his wife civilises him, 
she deserves to be canonized. 

‘‘So you can’t forbear a fling at femalities ; 
believe me Curiosity is as imputable to the Sons 
as the Daughters of Eve. Think you there was 
ever a Lady more curious than our Cousin the 
Squire? He himself is the greatest of all curi- 
osities, but hang him, how came he to pop twice 
in my head while I was writing to you! 

‘‘The Annapolis Races Commence the 6th of 
October. The American Comp’ of Players are 
there and said to be amazingly improved. I 
should like to see them, as I think Theatrical 
Entertainments a rational amusement.”’ 

Clever little Mistress Alice! Twelve years old, 
and already flirting with the sixty - year-old 
Squire Richard Lee! 

If homage could compensate for the cares of 
premature marriage, the girl-wives had their re- 
ward. They lived in the age and in the land of 
chivalry. Their charms were sung by the bright- 
est wits of that age. When they married—or, as 
the marriage notices read, when ‘‘ Hymen lighted 
her torch ’’—their gowns, it is true, were not de- 
scribed in the Virginia Gazette, nor the flowers 
and collation—still less the moneyed value of the 
new alliance, but the personal charms of the 
bride, and her ‘‘amiable qualities of mind and 


heart’’ received generous praise. As a matron 
she was adored by her husband and _ friends. 
When she said, ‘‘ Until death do us part,’’ she 
meant it. Divorce was unknown, its possibility 
undreamed of. However and wherever her lot 
was cast she endured to the end ; fully assured 
that when she went to sleep behind the marble 
slab in the garden a list of her virtues would 
adorn her tombstone. 

The immigrant and his wife Anna left eight 
children, two of them tlaughters—one, Mary, mar- 
ried, but of the other, Elizabeth, the historian rec- 
ords ** No data.’’? Could it be that it was she who 
was most interested when, as John Gibbon wrote 
of her father, ‘‘ He made mee proffers of marri- 
age, and offered mee 1000 acres of land’’? Alas! 
I fear it was even so! But it is some comfort to 
know that John Gibbon adds : ‘‘ My leaving Vir- 
ginia I have sorely repented.”’ 

Richard Lee’s sons were: (1) John, who died 
unmarried ; (2) Richard, heir-at-law after John’s 
death, and founder of the ‘‘Stratford line of 
Lees’? ; (3) Francis, who married and died in 
London; (4) William, who left no heir; (5) 
Hancock, founder of the ‘‘Ditchley line of 
Lees’’; (6) Charles, founder of the ‘‘ Cobbs 
Hall’’ line. 


There is a silver cup at Oxford presented by 
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he lived, died and was buried. He married 
Elizabeth Medstand, of Lancaster. Charles Lee 
was Justice for Northumberland, 1687-99. His 
descendants intermarried with the family of Lee, 
and into the Jones and Howson families. 








ll.—RICHARD LEE, JR. 
Born 1647; Died 1714. 

Richard Lee, after the death of his brother 
John, became the heir-at-law of his father, Rich- 
ard Lee, the immigrant. He was educated at 
Oxford, and probably studied law at the inns of 
London. His grandson wrote of him: ‘‘ He was 
so clever that some great men offered to promote 
him to the highest dignities of the Church if his 
Father would let him stay in England ; but this 
offer was refused. The old Gentleman was de- 
termined to fix all his children in Virginia. 
Richard spent almost all his life in study, and 
usually wrote his notes in Greek, Hebrew, or 
Latin, so that he niether diminished nor im- 
proved his paternal estate. He was of the Coun- 
cil of Virginia, and also other offices of honor 


‘lb anrrr odes and profit, though they yielded little to him.”’ 





He was a member of the King’s Council and 





John Lee, who gained his A. B. in 1662 at that 
university. It has an inscription, an odd mix- 
ture of English, Latin and the Indian tongue : 


“COLL. REGI. OXON, 
D. D. Juhanis Lee Natus in Capohonasick 
Wickacomoco in Virginia America Filius 
Primogenitus Richardi Lee Chiliarchze 
Oriundi de Morton Regis in Agro Salopiensi. 


L658.’ 


Hancock Lee (fifth son) was member of the 
House of Burgesses in 1688, and Justice, 1699- 
1702. He married twice—Mary, daughter of 
Philip Kendall, member of the House of Bur- 
gesses, and Speaker of the House in 1666; and 
secondly, Sarah, daughter of Isaac Allerton, who 
came over in the Mayflower. He owned several 
estates besides Ditchley, in Northumberland. 
Bishop Meade, in ‘‘ Old Churches and Families 
of Virginia,’’ makes frequent mention of Han- 
cock Lee. The parish in which he lived was 
called Lee Parish. He presented a communion 
cup-—still used in old Wycomoco church, in- 
scribed ‘‘ Ex Dono Hancock Lee to ve Parish of 
Lee. 1711.’’ His descendants married into the 
Armistead, Eustace, Steptoe, Conway, Gilmour, 
Ball, Willis, Lloyd, and other distinguished fami- 
lies of Virginia. His line is known as the Ditch- 
ley line of Lees. 








Charles Lee, youngest son of Richard, the im- 


al ‘ WOOD CARVING OF THE LEE ARMS, FROM THE OLD COBBS 
migrant, was born, 1656, at Cobbs Hall, where 
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memper of the 
House of Bur- 
gesses, and also 
‘*Naval Officer and 
Receiver of Virginia 
Dutys for the river 
Potomac.’’ His de- 
votion to the House 
of Stuart caused 
him, in 1691, to re- 
fuse to take the 
prescribed oaths, 
and he was dropped 
from the Council. 
His scruples of con- 
science were, how- 
ever, overcome ata 
later period, and he 
was restored to his 
seat. He lived in 
the stirring times of 
Bacon’s Rebellion, 
which he opposed 
with all his soul and strength. Falling into the 
rebels’ hands, he was ‘‘ Imprisoned by Bacon 
above seayen weekes together at least 100 miles 
from his owne home whereby hee received great 
Prejudice in his health by hard usage, and very 
greatly in his whole Estate by his absence.’’ 

Patents for vast tracts of land in Virginia were 
at this period granted to favorites of the king. 
This occasioned great discontent in the colony, 
as it forced the land owners to pay tribute to 
these favorites instead of to the crown. Thomas, 
sixth Lord of Fairfax, having married a daughter 
of Lord Culpeper, acquired by letters patent a 
principality in the Northern Neck, and with him 
Richard Lee ‘‘made a Composition for his owne 
Land. This broke the Ice,’’ says Beverley, ‘‘ and 
severall were induced to follow soe great an Ex- 
ample.”’ 

Governor Spotswood described Richard Lee as 
‘*a gentleman of as fair a character as any in the 
country for his exact justice, honesty and unex- 
ceptional loyalty, serving the Government with 
great integrity and sufficiency.”’ 

He married Leetitia, the eldest daughter of 
Henry Corbin. Their tombstone is still to be 
seen at Mt. Pleasant, and bears the following in- 
scription (in Latin), almost obliterated by the 
wintry frosts of one hundred and eighty years : 

‘‘Here lieth the body of Richard Lee, esqr., 
born in Virginia, son of Richard Lee, gentleman, 
descended of an ancient family of Morton-Regis, 
in Shropshire. While he executed the office of 
Magistrate he was a zealous promoter of the pub- 





FACSIMILE OF THE COMMISSION OF HENRY LE! 
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lic good. He was very skilful in the Greek and 
Latin languages and other parts of polite learning. 
He quietly resigned his soul to God, whom he 
always devoutly worshipped, on the 12th day of 
March, in the year 1774, in the 68th year of his 
age. Near-by is interred the body of Leetitia, his 
faithful wife, daughter of Henry Corbyn, Gentle- 
man. <A most affectionate mother, she was also 
distinguished by piety toward God, charity to 
the poor, and kindness to all. She died on the 
6th day of October, 1706, in the 49th year of her 
age.’’ 

An inventory of the household effeets’ of Rich- 
ard Lee mentions ‘* Richard Lee's picture, frame 
and curtain, G. Corbin’s picture, the Quakers 
picture, T. Corbin’s «picture, six large spoons 
squirrel-marked, and a library including the best 
Roman, Greek and French authors, volumes of 
sermons, treatises on history, law, religion, me- 
dicine, botany, agriculture, ete.’’, 

Richard and Loctitia Lee had seven children. 

I. John—Married Lettiee —— no son men- 
tioned in will. 

II. Richard — Married Matilda Silk in Lon- 
don, where he died. His children returned to 
Virginia and married into the families of Turber- 
ville and Corbin 

III. Philip Lee married: 1st, Sarah Brooke ; 
2d, Elizabeth Sewall. He was member of the 
Council in Maryland. His children married into 
the families of Fendall, Bowie, Sprigg, Treat, 
Wardropp, Thompson, Sims, Clark, Rogers, 
Smith, Phoenix and Chambers, 
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IV. Francis left no male heirs. 

V. Thomas, the fifth son of Richard and 
Letitia Lee, was the great-grandfather, in the 
maternal line, of Robert E. Lee. He was born 
at Mt. Pleasant, 1690; died at Stratford. ‘‘ Al- 
though he had only a common Virginia Educa- 
tion,’’ writes his son, ‘‘ yet having strong natural 
parts, long after he was a man he learned the 
Languages without any assistance but his own 
genius, and became an adept in Greek and Latin. 
Seing a younger Brother, with many children, 
his Paternal Estate was very small,’’ but ‘‘ by in- 
dustry and parts he acquired a considerable 
fortune.”’ 

On the recall of Sir William Gooch, Thomas 
Lee became president and commander-in-chief 
of the colony, and after serving in this capacity 
for some time the king appointed him governor. 
He is often spoken of as the first Virginian who 
was ever made governor by royal appointment. 
He died in 1750 before his commission reached 
him. 

He built the historic seat known as ‘‘Strat- 
ford,’’? which he called after his English estate of 
‘“Stratford,’’ an estate which had yielded eight 
or nine hundred pounds per annum, and which 
he had sold. Two signers of the Declaration of 
Independence were born at Stratford, and there 
General Robert E. Lee first saw the light. It is 
not far from the banks of the Potomac, nor from 
Mt. Vernon. Thomas Lee was buried at Pope’s 
Creek church, the church in which George 
Washington was baptized. In the early days his 
family and the Lees worshiped at this church. 

It is said that Queen Caroline, hearing that 
Thomas Lee’s house had been destroyed by 
fire, sent him a present which enabled him to 
rebuild Stratford. Dr. Jennings Lee thinks if 
she gave him this ‘bountiful present out of 
her own privy purse’? it must have been be- 
tween 1727 and 1737, as she became queen in 
the former year and died in the latter. 

She could hardly have made this present be- 
fore she was queen, for the ‘‘ privy purse’’ of a 
Princess of Wales has not, usually, been an am- 
ple one. The old mansion at Stratford, where 
General Robert E. Lee and some of his ancestors 
were born, was certainly built later than 1729— 
for the Maryland Gazette of February and March, 
‘Last night Col : 
Lee’s fine house in Virginia was burnt, his office, 
barns and out-houses, his plate, cash (to the sum 
of £10,000), papers and everything entirely lost.’’ 


1729, contains the following : 


‘“Some time before his house was burnt a con- 
siderable quantity of valuable plate was stolen— 
viz: Two Caudle Cups, three pints each, one 


Chocolate Pot, one Coffee Pot, one Tea-Pot, three 
Castors, Four Salts, a plate with the Corbin Arms, 
Pint Tumbler ditto Arms, Four Candlesticks, one 
or Two Pint Cans, a Funel for Quart Bottles no 
Arms on it, A pair of Snuffers and Stand ete. This 
plate has on it the Coat-of-Arms or Crest belong- 
ing to the name of Lee, viz : Fess Cheque between 
eight billets, Four and Four. The Crest is a 
Squirrel sitting upon end eating an Acorn off the 
branch of a Tree proper. 

‘*N. B. The Governor of Virginia has published 
a Reward of 50 Pounds and a Pardon to any one 
of the accomplices who will discover the rest (ex- 
cept the person who set fire to the house).”’ 

‘Stratford House,’ says Dr. Jennings Lee, 
‘with its solid walls and massive, rough-hewn 
timbers, seems rather to represent strength and 
solidity than elegance or comfort. Its large 
rooms, with numerous doors and windows, 
heated only by the large open fire-places, would 
to-day scarcely be considered habitable. The 
house, like many of the Virginia houses, was 
built in the shape of the letter H ; a large hall, 
some twenty-five by thirty feet, serving as the 
connecting link between the wings. These wings 
are about thirty feet wide by sixty deep. The 
house contains some eighteen large rooms, ex- 
clusive of the hall. The view given here repre- 
sents the rear. The small stairway leads up to 
the rear door of the hall-room. The room to the 
right, as one faces the picture, is the bedroom in 
which tradition says that Richard Henry Lee 
and his brothers were born ; also General Rob- 
ert E. Lee. The ceiling is very high, dome- 
shaped ; the walls are paneled in oak, with 
book-cases set in them ; back and front are doors 
leading into the garden, flanked on either side 
by windows, as shown in the illustration. Out- 
side at the four corners of the house are four out- 
houses, used as store-houses, office, kitchen, and 
such-like purposes. At the corner of the house 
to the right of the picture given, and about sixty 
feet away, was the kitchen, with its fireplace 
twelve feet wide. Lying on the grass, there is 
to-day a large cannon-ball which tradition says 
was once fired at the house by an English war- 
ship. In recent years it has served the more 
useful purpose of a hitching block for horses.”’ 

In proportion and strength this mansion is a 
fair representative of the best Virginia houses 
built in the eighteenth century, but the manor 
houses on James River differ from it in style. 
The window seats in the walls were often three 
or more feet wide. The kitchens were always a 
great distance away, because that source of com- 
fort, the black cook, had so many satellites re- 
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volving around her and drawing sustenance, 
light and warmth from her centre, that it was 
absolutely necessary to give her elbow room. 
The satellites, however, had their uses. At din- 
ner time each one with shining face, robed in a 
great apron to supplement various trouser de- 
ficiencies, and bearing covered dishes, formed a 
solemn procession back and forth to the dining 
room. There the frosty eye of the gray-haired 
butler awed them into perfect decorum ; and in 
the kitchen the vigorous arm of the cook kept 
them well within bounds, along with the hounds, 
and, like them, devouring with hopeful eyes the 
delicious viands in 
preparation. 

Thomas Lee Ship- 
pen, a grandson of 
Thomas Lee, visited 
Stratford in 1790, and 
thus recorded his im- 
pressions: ‘‘Strat- 
ford, the seat of my 
forefathers, is a place 
of which too much 
cannot be said; 
whether you consider 
the venerable mag- 
nificence of its build- 
ings, the happy dis- 
position ofits grounds, 
or the extent and vari- 
ety of its prospects. 
Stratford, whose 
delightful shades 
formed the comfort 
and retirement of my 
wise and _ philosophi- 
-al grandfather’’ 
(Thomas Lee), ‘‘ with 
what mixture of awe 
and pious gratification did I explore and admire 
your beauties! What a delightful occupation 
did it afford me, sitting on one of the sofas of 
the great hall, to trace the family resemblance, 
for four generations, of my mother’s forefathers! 
Their pictures, drawn by the most eminent artists 
of England, and in large gilt frames, adorn one of 
the most spacious and beautiful halls I have ever 
seen. There is something truly noble in my 
grandfather's picture. He is dressed in a large 
wig, flowing over his shoulders (probably his 
official wig as President of the Council), and in 
a loose gown of crimson satin, richly ornamented. 
A blend of goodness and greatness; a sweet, 
yet penetrating eye; a finely marked set of 
features, and a heavenly countenance.”’ 
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Thomas Lee acquired a large estate. In his 
will he requests that he may be buried as nearly 
as possible to his ‘‘ Dearest Wife and Mother,”’ 
and concludes by saying: ‘‘ Having observed 
much indecent mirth at Funerals, I desire that 
Last Piece of Human Vanity be Omitted and 
that attended only by some of those friends and 
Relations that are near my Body may be silently 
interred with only the Church Ceremony, and 
that a Funeral Sermon for Instruction to the 
living be Preached at the Parish Church near 
Stratford on any other Day.”’ 

His wishes were respected. One slab (in per- 
fect condition at this 
day ) covered the grave 
at Stratford of Thomas 
Lee and Hannah 
(Ludwell) Lee, his 
wife. His eldest son 
erected a monument 
to the memory of his 
parents at the lower 
church of Washington 
Parish, but their bod- 
ies lie side by side at 
Stratford, 

The wife of Thomas 

Lee was the grand- 
daughter of Colonel 
Philip Ludwell, of 
Greenspring, James 
City County, an asso- 
ciate of the Council. 
Philip Ludwell was an 
enthusiastic loyalist, 
and bitter opponent of 
Nathaniel Bacon in 
his leadership of the 

* rebellion against the 
rule of Lord Berkely. 
He filled offices of honor in 1689, and was later 
made governor of the Carolinas, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by hanging the pirates that 
infested the coast. His son Philip married 
Hannah, the daughter of Benjamin Harrison, of 


Surry, Va. Mrs. Thomas Lee was their second 
daughter. 
It has been said that Westmoreland County is 


distinguished above all other counties in Virginia 
as having been the birthplace of genius. No 
Virginian could boast so many distinguished sons 
as Thomas Lee. Of them General Washington 
wrote, in 1777: ‘* | know of no county that can 
produce a family all distinguished as clever men 
as our Lees.”’ 


Matilda, the first wife of General Henry Lee, 
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the father of General Robert E. Lee, was the 
daughter of the eldest son, Philip Ludwell Lee. 
Richard Henry Lee was the second son. He 
moved, on June 10th, 1776, that ‘‘ these colonies 
are, and of a right ought to be free and inde- 
pendent States’’; and, with his brother, Francis 
Lightfoot Lee, signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. But for the illness of his wife, which 
called him home, he might have written it in 
place of Thomas Jefferson. ‘‘ His services to the 
cause of the colony were great, and their struggle 
for independence was 
sustained by his 
tongue and pen. He 
was a great orator, 
an accomplished 
scholar, a learned de- 
bater and a renowned 
statesman.’’ He was 
General Robert E. 
Lee’s  great-uncle— 
General Lee being, 
through his mother, 
grandson of Philip 
Ludwell Lee, and 
great-grandson of 
Thomas and Han- 
nah Lee. 

Another of this 
distinguished band 
of brothers was Ar- 
thur, who took his 
M. D. at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 
He was Minister to 
France, in conjune- 
tion with Benjamin 
Franklin, in 1776, 
and represented the 
colony in the Assem- 
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light, to its perfect day.’’ This noble band of 
brothers were the sons of Thomas and Hannah 
Lee. 

11IL—HENRY LEE. 

Henry, brother of Thomas Lee, and son of 
Richard and Leetitia (Corbin) Lee, and also an- 
cestor of Robert E. Lee, was born about 1691, 
lived at ‘‘ Lee Hall,’’ on the Potomac, and died 
1747. He took no part, it appears, in public 
affairs. He married Mary Bland, and they had 
four children—John, Richard, Henry, and Leti- 
tia, who married 
Colonel William Ball, 
of Lancaster. John 
married Mrs. Ball. 
He was member of 
the House of Bur- 
gesses. Richard, 
when sixty years old, 
married sixteen- 
year-old Sally Poy- 
thress. He also was 
member of the 
House of Burgesses, 
of the conventions of 
1775-76, the House 
of Delegates, and 
naval officer of the 
port of South Poto- 
mac. Henry, ances- 
ter of General Robert 
E. Lee, was the only 
other son. 

sy Henry Lee’s 
marriage with Mary 
Bland, very distin- 
guished families are 
included in the an- 
\\ cestry of General 
Lee. Mary Bland 


bly and in Congress — GeorGe WASHINGTON,— THE LAST PORTRAIT FROM LIFE (MOUNT Was the daughter of 


in 1781 and in 1785. 
But I cannot begin 
to give even a brief sketch of the lives of these 
accomplished brothers—Philip Ludwell, Thomas 
Ludwell, Richard Henry, Francis Lightfoot, 
William and Arthur—names which are the 
synonyms of patriotism, elegance, culture and 
high character. Of them President John Adams 
wrote in 1819 to Richard Bland Lee: ‘‘ Modesty 
and delicacy have restrained you from doing 
justice to your own name—that band of brothers, 
intrepid and unchangeable, who, like the Greeks 
at Thermopyle, stood in the gap in the defence 
of their country, from the first glimmering of the 
Revolution in the horizon, through all its rising 
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Jordans, and Anne 
Poythress (daughter and heiress of Peter Poy- 
thress, of Flower de Hundred), his wife. 
Richard Bland filled many offices of trust in 
the colony—was burgess for forty years, member 
of conventions of 1675-76, of the Continental 
Congress, and the committee in the convention 
of 1776 that reported the famous Bill of Rights. 
His father was Richard Bland, son of Theodorick 
Bland, of Westover, descended from an ancient 
family in Westmoreland, England. His great- 
grandfather was Richard Bennett, colonial gov- 
ernor in 1652. Richard Bland’s mother was 
Elizabeth Randolph, daughter of William Ran- 
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dolph of Turkey Island, and Mary Isham, his 
wife. William Randolph was burgess and King’s 
Councilman, a man of great wealth and influ- 
ence, and progenitor of the Randolph family, of 
Thomas Jefferson, and Chief Justice Marshall. 
He descended, says Randall, from the Earls 
Murray—nay, from royalty itself. Mary Isham 
came from a long and noble line in England 
through the De Vere, Greene and Dayton fam- 
ilies, including several chief justices, the Earls of 
Oxford and Lords of Adington Magna ; Saher de 
Quincy, Magna Charta Baron; and back to the 
Dukes of Normandy, Longue Epée and Sanspeur, 
Hugh Capet, of France, and the Saxon kings. 
England has known no grander family than that 
of De Vere. Hard pressed in one of the battles 
of the crusade, a De Vere saw in a vision a star 
fall from heaven and alight upon his sbield. 
Ever after they bore a lone star only, and never 
was its lustre dimmed ! 


IV. HENRY LEE, 


The last of the line of General Lee’s ancestors 
which I am to record was Lieutenant Colonel 
Henry Lee, son of Henry Lee and Mary Bland. 
He was the father of Light-Horse Harry and 
grandfather of Robert E. Lee. He was burgess 
for many years, member of the conventions of 
1774-75-76, and in the State Senate 1780. ‘‘ His 
standing,’ says Mr. Grigsby, ‘‘ was of the first, 
before and after the Revolution.”’ 

He was born probably at Lee Hall, Westmore- 
land, in 172%. He lived at ‘‘ Leesylvania,’’ in 
Prince William County. He married Lucy 
Grymes, one of the four young ladies to whom 
tradition has given the honor of being Washing- 
ton’s ‘‘ Lowland Beauty.”’ She was the daugh- 
ter of Rey. Charles Grymes, who belonged to an 
influential family in Middlesex. Her mother was 
Frances Jenings, daughter of Edmund Jenings 
and Frances Corbin, his wife. 

Henry and Lucy Grymes Lee had eight chil- 
dren, who became by marriage connected with 
the families of Fendall, Jones, Page, Moore, Spots- 
wood and Ap-Catesby Jones. 

Henry Lee, as we have seen, filled a high place 
in the esteem of his contemporaries. Of his wife, 
the Lowland Beauty, we only learn that she was 
less brilliant than her sisters of the Lee family 
who were not, however, Lowland Beauties | In- 
deed both her husband and herself seem to have 
suffered by falling below the standard expected of 
the Lees. It is declared that they ‘‘ were both 
of rather limited intellectual calibre; and that 
when Light-Horse Harry Lee—the soldier, or- 
Vol 
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ator and writer—was asked, in reference to that 
circumstance, how he came to be so clever? he 
replied, ‘‘ Two negatives make an affirmative.” 

Henry Lee’s will, dated the 10th of August, 
1787, declares his own belief, at least, in his ‘* per- 
fect mind and memory.’’ Like his fathers, he 
piously recommends his soul to Ged, ‘tin Hum- 
ble Hopes of his merey through mediation and 
interception of the Blessed Lord and Saviour.”’ 
A few extracts from his letters may be interest- 
ing, as they were written in the early days of the 
Revolution, in which his son ‘ Light- Horse 
Harry ’’ so distinguished himself : 

** LEESYLVANIA, ipri/, 1775.—I have just returned 
from our convention at Richmond Town on James 
River, where 118 Delegates of the People met and 
unanimously approved of the General Congress and 
thanked their Delegates. The same Delegates were ap- 
pointed to represent this Colony in Continental Con- 
gress on the 10th of May next at Philadelphia.”’ 


** May 15th, 1775.—The People in the Country have 
already taken up arms and have Compelled Lord Dun- 
more to pay £350 sterling for a Quantity of Powder that 
he Privately in the night removed out of the magazine 
on board the Foye, Capt: Montague. Ten thousand 
rifle men are now well trained and are ready to take 
the field at an Hour’s warning. The Die is now cast, 
and a blow having been struct near Boston, in web en- 
counter the King’s troops were beaten with a loss of 
150 men, besides many wounded, and the Country Peo- 
ple only lost 40 men. The Inhabitants have all left 
Soston, and that Place is now surrounded by 20,000 
Provencials, and 10,000 Connecticut troops are marched 
to New-York ; also 1,500 riffle men from Fredk County 
in Maryland under Col. Cressip Jr: to Prevent any 
troops landing.”’ 

*LEESYLVANIA, Lst March, 1775.—The Gentlemen are 
training themselves thro’ the Continent every week and 
have raised Companys who muster two days every week 
and Emulate to Excell each other in ye manual manceu- 
vers and Evolutions as practised by the King of Prus- 
sia’s Troops, for we are determined on Preserving our 
Libertys if necessary at the Expense of our Blood, be- 
ing resolved not to survive slavery.” 

And so, with the bugles of the Revolution in 
our ears, we close this partial record of the an- 
cestors of General Robert E. Lee, and the times 
in which they lived. 
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‘* STRENGTH.’’— FROM BASE OF 
GARIBALDI MONUMENT. 





tO history in the world bears record 

of a great festa given with such 
high and inspiring moral intent and such magni- 
ficent results, both moral and material, as that 
which moved the length and breadth of the 
Latin peninsula and its adjacent island ter- 
ritories during the autumn of 1895. By right 
of royal birth and splendid history, Italy— 
peerless land of song and art and sunshine, 
and all the exquisite combinations these things 
mean—should stand almost without a peer 
in the great front rank of to-day’s prog- 
ress. It has seemed that Italy slept; but the 
sleep the rose petals and citron and orange blos- 
soms, the passionful oleanders and intoxicating 
Parma violet odors seemed to deepen was not a 
sleep : it was, perhaps, 2 strange somnolent con- 
dition into which the throes of a splendid new 
nation’s birth, or preceding multiform rule and 
multiform partition, or lack of ready means fur- 
nished through just co-operative stimulus from 
abroad, or too much dreaming of the past+when 
Roman rulers (for we know Rome’s territory in 
those days embraced much of the Italy we know 
now, and spread its mighty arms across sea and 
desert and mountain) brought the kings and 
queens of other great lands captive to her own do- 
mains, and made their own territory matchlessly 
rich with the spoils of war and the cunning of 
captive workmen—had thrown the mighty nation 
that bore on her haughty and beautiful brow the 
crown of ‘‘ Mistress of the World.”’ Whatever it 
was that produced this seeming condition ; how- 
ever deep and far the numbness of the mighty 
throes of the new birth has extended—all this it 
is neither our province nor our desire to study at 
this moment. It is to what may truly be called 
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THE CELEBRATION OF ROME'S QUAR- . 
TER-CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 73 


OF UNION WITH ITALY. 
By TuHro. TRACY. 


the second step in Rome’s renaissance and 
Italy’s progress—the rousing of patriotic ambi- 
tion, the magnetic influence and tremendous 
operative power that have sprung into life, 
Minerva-like, as a result of the commemorative 
fétes of Italy’s quarter century of union with 
the Imperial City, whose mandates have framed 
the laws of the world—the magnificent city to- 
ward whose seven historic hills and along whose 
golden river surface every true child of Italy has 
looked, and for which they have longed as the 
absolute and indispensable climax of their glory 
—whose possession has been the seal of their in- 
dependence, the ‘‘ tangible fact of their nation- 
ality,’’ that all the world might see: it is to this 
we turn our attention now. The whole land is 
moved with the grand spirit of the festa; not 
partisanism, but patriotism, has been its end. 
Every son of Italy is stirred with pride at the 
manifestations of Italy’s moral and_ physical 
strength in these festa days. There is no Italian 
who deserves the name but is moved with a new 
and holy ambition that—having taken Rome as 
Italy’s capital, having established the seat of 
Italy’s laws and the offices of her decrees in the 
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Eternal City 
rank (with the 


Italy should take rank, and first 
stimulus for the new movement 
emanating direct from Rome herself), as one of the 
most progressive and powerful (as she is ablest) 
of Europe’s great And 
so I say that to the grand and brave and wise 


progressive countries. 


helmsman of Italy’s ship of state, and the strong 
energy and intel- 

ligent devotion 
and fearless ‘* 
ward 


on- 
moving ”’ 
of Rome’s chief 
ruler, and the 
noble and inspir- 
ing aid and limit- 
less co-operation 
of Italy’s royal 
family (the de- 
scendants of that 
house of Savoy 
whose very name 
Italy ) 
belong honor and 


moves 


respect and ad- 
miration 
mensurate 


come 

with 
the grandeur of 
this their 
accomplishment 
—that their 
names. should 
be talismanic and 
their 
immortal for the 
glorious _ result 
they have ae- 


new 


memories 


complished 
through those 
late September 
fétes of 1895. 
Victor Emman- 
uel, Garibaldi, 
Cavour, Mazzini 
—these were the 
the 
first great strug- 
gle —the 
garde of United Italy’s fact. Umberto I., Fran- 
cesco Crispi, Emmanuel Ruspoli —these are they 


pioneers in 


arant- 


who, from the midst of schism and party spirit, 
and the inertia of disbelief (or belief half shad- 
owed by the oppression of momentary difficulty, 
but difficulty great and burdensome ) in the semi- 


paralysis and bewilderment of a great convulsion, 
have unfurled anew the banner of Italy’s inde- 
pendence ; have relighted the sacred watch fires 
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of Rome’s past glory; have placed the Star of 
Italy where its refulgent light shines full before 
ing them that the first throes 
of their bitter struggle «re ended, and reminding 
them how they wer 


[taly’s people, teac] 


ended; that they may make 
ey will; that this star of per- 
fect faith and of hope 


themselves what tl 

well-grounded is a star 
fixed and clear 
and radiant, that 
will never fail 
them, but will 
lead them where 
they will. No 
other festivities 
in the world ever 
produced such an 
effect as these 
have done—a 
moral effect, a 
vivifying and 
consolidating ef- 
fect 
measure 


whose 
cannot 
even be imagin- 
ed. These things 
could not be seen 
and felt in the 
excitement of the 
festa programme 
as they are felt 
now. It needs a 
little time anda 
little distance to 
read the 
of such an event 


lessons 


as this has been 
aright ; to see if 
the spirit it 
aroused was born 
of excitement or 
momentary emo- 
tion of whatever 
nature, or if it 
were born of pur- 
pose, and is 
ITALY.—HER MAJESTY’S 
LIEURE, ROME, 


sane therefore lasting 


and invigorating 
well as. strength- 
the actual midst of so 
and brilliant and aston- 
point out what, from a moral 


and strength-gathering, as 
producing. Neither in 
much that is moving 
ishing is it easv t 
central influences of such 
an event—thos out around which the 
the 
d precision of its satellites 


point of view, ai 
and 
revolved with the order and 
detail 


about a fixed sta 


others sym- 


metry of 
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To begin with, the chief motive of the pro- 
gramme-makers was to show.the force of Italy 
(reserve or reserved force, if you will) in a force- 
ful, and so in an invigorating way. This force 
naturally, the pro- 
gramme had to be many-sided. 


is of many characters ; so, 
It was a splen- 
did opening to the whole, that gathering of the 
syndics and other provincial and commercial 
representatives in the chief sala of the Capitol for 
‘‘the first time,’’ as Prince Ruspoli said in his 
masterly speech of salutation, ‘‘ that within these 
historic walls the representatives of the ‘Cento 
Citta’ (hundred cities) of Italy, have been united 
as a sign of concord, brotherhood and indissol- 
uble unity.’”’ And then the syndic continued 
in his incomparably happy and eloquent way : 
‘*Not a single one of the Communes of Italy is 
second to a single other ; the history of each is a 
web of glory... each has benefited humanity 
with the manifestations of its genius, with its 
conquest of thought and with its science of state 
and of government.... You will 


see here,”’ 


he continued, ‘‘ the inauguration of physical and 
intellectual contests. Our brave youth will prove 
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their skill with arms on the shooting ground ; 
our artists have organized an exposition (in the 
Palace of Fine Arts); the learned are reunited in 
special congresses. The entire programme for 
these days is presented as a happy augury for 
the future of our common country—of new and 
great conquests in the inexhaustible field of the 
true, the useful and the beautiful.’’ And then 
he ended with these masterly phrases : 

‘* Honorable colleagues, in this hall was pro- 
claimed the Plebiscito of Rome; on its marble 
walls are engraved the solemn words of Victor 
Emmanuel : ‘The work to which we consecrated 
our life is completed, after long trials and severe 
expiations. Italy is restored to herself and to 
Rome.’ 

‘* His valorous son, on assuming his paternal 
heredity, directed to Rome this message, which 
you also see recorded here: ‘King Victor Em- 
manuel swore to complete the undertaking to 
which Carlo Alberto sacrificed his crown and his 
life. That oath was maintained. Italy knows 
the vow I have pronounced at the tomb of the 
glorious king who was my progenitor. Italy 
knows that it is impossible for me not to be ever 
mindful of that vow !’ 

‘*We may therefore with perfect trust,’’ said 
Prince Ruspoli, ‘‘ confide the care of our realm 
and the dignity of its royal seat to King Um- 
berto—devoted and secure custodian of his grand 
paternal heritage ; to Queen Margherita—ecxam- 
ple of virtue—and to Victor Emmanuel, Prince 
of Naples. 

‘*Savoy, Rome, Italy—they are united for us 
as one ; they form for us a single and indissolu- 
ble thought! They are to us strength, liberty, 
country !’ 
It was Prince Ruspoli—Rome’s _ brilliantly 
able young syndic—who was the framer of the 
festa programme ; it was he who in little more 
than a month roused a perfect fire of patriotic 
desire all over Italy ; whose words went far and 
deep toward preparing civic and state and so- 
ciety representatives, and whole societies, for the 
grand ‘‘garas,’’ from which he had made them 
feel they could not be absent, if, indeed, they 
were patriots and well-wishers of their country’s 
truest and highest and 
most consecrated, progress ; 


most holy, because 
and this all the way 
from the Swiss Alps to Sicily ; from the Medi- 
terranecan to the Adriatic. It was a peculiar 
of circumstances that threw this 
onerous duty upon the young syndic. He has 
evinced his skill and energy and stimulating 
power many times, but never more splendidly 
nor with grander effect than at this crucial mo- 


combination 

















ment, for it was a crucial moment; one from 
which with his aid and that of Italy’s prime min- 
ister—one of the grandest statesmen, of this 
century of statesmen—and with the matchless 
aid and stimulus given without stint by the 
royal house of Savoy, the metal of Italian char- 
acter and Italian possibility has proved itself 
the purest and most precious gold ! 

To this stimulating, patriotic end, as I have 
said, every part of this matchless festa pro- 
gramme was e- 
voted, and with 
this end in view 
it was planned. 
As a_ prominent 
collaborateur wrote 
to me at the 
time: ‘‘The festa 
with which Rome 
solemnized the 
twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the 
20th of Septem- 
ber, had an emi- 
nently different 
character from 
any other festa. 
It was more than 
acliversion ; it was 
something far 
higher and far. 
nobler, in that it 
bore the stamp of 
progress made by 
the young nation ; 
it was the demon- 
stration, in a way, 
of its physical and 
intellectual devel- 
opment; the at- 
testation of its 
gratitude to the 
grand men who 
had co-operated in 
producing the fact 
of Italy’s renaissance, and that with heart and 
with arms liberty had been won and unity ac- 
complished from end to end of the beloved 
land.”’ 

It would be interesting and profitable—more 
than that, it would be moving and inspiring—to 
follow the whole of this unique and most pro- 
ductive of programmes if time and space were 
not too limited. Its final arrangement, as I said, 
occupied little more than a month ; but its an- 
ticipation, its spirit, had been felt by the people 
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for quite a year. | remember distinetly what an 
exciting and enthusing subject of conversation it 
was at the celebration of a twelvemonth before 

the celebration when each year since 1870 
great crowds have gathered about Porta Pia—his- 
toric Porta Pia tside which stood Cadorna and 
his brave troops at sunrise, and inside which they 
moved freely at sunset, the white flag waving from 


the Vatican ; amica 


le, even joyous greetings be- 
ing exchanged between the members of the 
before - opposing 
troops and the 
residents within 
the walls of the 
Leonine City, and 
only now and then 
a stray shot hiss- 
ing through the 
air from the rifle 
of some alien. 
And Italy’s ban- 
ner and Italy’s 
men and Italy’s 
rule had all en- 
tered their legit- 
imate home 
through the 
breach Italy’s ar- 
tillery had made 
at Porta Pia ; and 
the sight of Italy’s 
flag floating 
proudly from the 
tower of the Capi- 
tol was the more 
moving, the more 
inspiring, from 
the remembrance 
that at the en- 
trance of the new 
Via Victis had 
been wrought a 
cement that day, 
formed of the 
yellow dust of 
Papal Rome and the crimson blood of Italy’s 
flower of manhood—they whose names are graven 
deep on the marble tablet close by the spot where 
their life was proudly given, and in the hearts of 
their fellow countrymen ; they whose virtues the 
graceful marble Victory column, dedicated in 
these festa days, just opposite where the heroes 
fell, commemorates—just as the Cairoli column 
on Monte Parioli, by the Tiber (also inaugurated 
on this grand oceasion ), commemorates one of the 
bravest acts, one of the most tragic occurrences 
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in Italy’s whole war of independence—a strangely 
appropriate record, too, in its rugged simplicity, 
of the heroic brothers of whom Garibaldi said : 
‘*Greece had her Gracci ; 
Fabii ; 


ancient Rome had her 
? What 
wonder that these men were heroes, though, 
when their mother, one of the stateliest of Italian 
matrons and most tenderly devoted of parents, 
‘* My dear En- 
But I do 
I know their blood and that of our 
other dear martyrs was not shed in vain! I 
would gladly give all 


modern Rome has her Cairoli 


exclaimed, almost prophetically : 
rico and my brave Giovanni are dead ! 
not weep. 


my sons to our holy 
cause 1’ 

Though the entire festa was full of such stir- 
ring these 
tions, there was provision for rich and ample 


reminiscent scenes as commemora- 
stimulus to causes educational, philanthropic, 
scientific. There was a splendid exposition of 
how Italy carries on these works in her con- 
gressional sessions of not only teachers but ad- 
vanced pupils from all over the country, espe- 
cially in her more practical branches—that is, in 
those below or outside the university grades— 
and in her illustrative sessions of public assist- 
ance associations, of which I will tell you more 
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another time—those noble societies which, instead 
of being all banded under the name of the Red 
Cross, as in our own republic, have here cach its 
own designation—the gold, the white, the blue, 
the green cross—and each its own field and its 
own methods of operation. Then there were the 
congresses of those splendid erudite societies, 
the Italian Historical and the Royal Italian Geo- 
graphical, and the important congress of that 
world-honored society, the Dante Allighieri, to 
which many of our own most scholarly country- 
men belong—one of whose chief functions is the 
preservation of the first purity of the beautiful 
Italian language. The great Art Exposition which 
was instituted was especially to bring forward the 
work of the younger artists and so to stimulate 
their talent. 


prefects (mayors and governors) and civil em- 


As for the congresses of syndics and 


ployés, it is certain that every important phase 
in their functions was talked over, and talked 
over to great mutual advantage, in these con- 
gresses. The congress of ‘‘ragionieri’’ (accoun- 
tants ) completes the list of the most important of 
the festa’s while those of 
marksmen, athletes and gymnasts were the most 


imposing in the physical features of the demon- 


moral gatherings, 


stration. Roman gymnastics deserve a chapter 
quite by themselves. They combine in a 
most pleasing manner the best features of the 
Swedish system with the traditions of the an- 
cient Romans. As for the athletic demonstra- 
tion, it might have held rank with almost any 
of those of ancient days, and it brought to 
the fore a surprising number of splendidly 
limbed and torsoed Italians who would be no 
mean rivals to the famous athletes of Greece. 
Of the modern features the bicycle contest 
There were 
hundreds of participants and every kind of 
wheel, from our own American manufactures 
to those of English and Milanese name. The 
proud winner of the handsome gold prize 
medal was a courier member of the Carabi- 
nieri—the first body of troops in the Italian 
army. 


was perhaps the most exciting. 


The calling together of Rome’s younger 
students to witness the bestowal ot honors and 
prizes on fortunate winners from their own 
ranks in the Capitol, toward which Roman 
children look with little short of reverence, 
by the syndic, who is their civic head, on 
this day of days in Italian history, was, it 
seems to me—character, impressions and cir- 
all the most 
masterly and one of the most comingly pro- 


cumstances included—one_ of 


ductive features in the many masterly fea- 
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tures planned by Prince Rus- 
poli. 


perb. 


In moral effect it is su- 
What Roman child of 
to-day, looking upon the pre- 
cious reward he won at these 
festa fétes, in years to come 
can fail to stir his eagerly at- 
tentive descendants—even to 
thesecond and third genera- 
tions—with the story of those 
festa scenes and seasons, and 
splendid object lessons? 
What Roman child in those 
years to come can listen to 
such recitals without feeling 
more and more intimately 
the lessons these their fore- 
fathers wished to teach them 
—that Rome and Italy, lib- 
erty, education, patriotism, 
—and that to this 
intent these festa events were 
planned ? 

The illuminations of the 
festa season were planned 


are all One 


with as profound wisdom as 
actuated every other part of 
the programme ; first, the 
illumination of the Capitol, 
illustrious birth-place of laws 
on which the government of 
the modern world is based— 
and so, proud evidence of the wisdom and 
erudition and sagacity of Rome, not only in 
past, but in all ages; the illumination of 
Forum and the Coliseum, and all those 
majestic ruins that tell of Rome’s ancient wealth 
and grandeur; the illuminations of the road 
up which Rome’s liberators marched in the 
days when their blood sealed her union with the 
whole fair peninsula—the new Via Victis, up 
which the conquering tread resounded ; the new 
Via Triumphalis, whose goal was the Capitol ! 
And then the illumination of the palaces in 
which Rome’s and Italy’s rulers, or the generals 
of her valorous warfare with destiny, sit to-day, 
planning, ordering, watching, feeling her cam- 
paign as hardly ever rulers and ministers watched 
and felt national campaign before! The illumi- 
nation of the Tiber, too—the historic river whose 
golden waters have been many times crimsoned 
with the blood of heroes, from the day when 
Horatio Cocles—most dauntless of heroes—de- 
fended the city entrance from the Ponte Rotto, 
whose solitary arch stands yet as a signifi- 
cant until 


souvenir of these stirring events, 


VICTOR EMMANUEL, 


(Photograph by Le Lieut 


the 
other 
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from the original painting.) 
the day when the Cairolis, floating silently up 
the stream, listening to every sound the still air 


carried to their straining ears as they lay con- 


cealed under fagot piles, debarked amid the 
shots of hired mercenaries to make their grand 
stand with the seventy,’’ and to lose 
their precious lives at Villa Glori (rightly called 
Villa Gloria now), on Monte Parioli, where, as 
I said, the strangely 


heroic ‘ 


appropriate commemorative 
monument has just been erected; the golden 
river, the dreamy, inspiring river, near whose out- 
let at Ostia—great and ancient seaport where 
mighty emperors loved to live in sumptuous villas 
—here, at the Sacred Isle, Dante dreamed his 
magnificent dreams and saw the prophetic vi- 
sions in which the red and white and green entered 
so predominantly. 

On the chief evening of the festa, preceded by 
a fleet of tiny barges outlined with colored lights, 
a great ancient galley, carrying at her prow the 
colossal figure of Italy protecting Rome, victory 
palms waving over each, floated by the castle of 
St. Angelo—the ancient stronghold of the Papal 
kingdom—which never looked more majestic, 
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whose superb proportions never shone 
to such advantage as they did then, crim- 
son and green and silver fires burning 
deep in its great arches and on its huge 
terraces ; golden light outlining its majes- 
tic proportions and marvelous symmetry, 
cannon sounding from its armory, the 
shouts of the people swelling higher and 
louder as the emblematic galley passed 
slowly on; and the red and green and 
silver burned brighter and clearer until, 
finally, the whole castle was bathed in 
a cloud of burning stars, while the notes 
of Garibaldi’s Hymn came up from the 
floating barge to join the people's accla- 
mations. Is it a wonder if in the heart 
of every Italian who witnessed the sight 
(and tens of thousands lined the parapets 
from far up above Monte Parioli to below 
the Janiculum heights )—is it any wonder 
that in their hearts swelled and surged a 
very tumult of pride in this magnificent 
possession — this crown of possessions, 
Rome, united Italy’s capital—and that 
their eyes were surcharged with tender 
mists at the recollection of the men who 
had given them this glorious possession ; 
of the ‘‘Grand King”’ 


\ 





who had proclaimed from 
the heart of Rome herself, ‘‘In Rome we are 
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and in Rome we will stay !”’ 








FROM FRONT OF GARIBALDI MONUMENT. 


and of gratitude to 


that other grand and brave and loyal king, his 


son, who has not only proclaimed 
**Roma intangibile,’? but who 
has registered a solemn vow 
to keep Rome Italy’s? Could 
programme have been more ef- 
fectively planned than_ this? 
And then, the final illumination, 
which was like a great ebullition 
of joy and thanksgiving — the 
Pincio Girandola, which closed 
this part of the fétes! Tens of 
thousands, hundreds of thou- 
sands watched this splendid 
peroration—densely packed 
masses in the Piazza of the 
People at the Pincio’s base, 
along the ancient Flaminian 
Way, on the bridges that span 
the Tiber, in the Prati di Cas- 
tello (over the Campo Marzio), 
on the Janiculum, and Monte 
Mario, and Tiber 
King and people were 
gathered for this grand perora- 
tion. King and people joined 
in its joy with common and rev- 
erent impulse. As I said, in the 


along the 
course. 











hurry, in the excitement, the intense excitement 
of the moment, it was impossible to realize or 
even to think of the meaning of this illumina- 
tion programme, as it was impossible to think 
of or to realize the meaning of any of this mar- 
velous commemoration. Time and the distance of 
time, the watching of the outcome, were necessary 
for that. But the festa committee had seen and 
felt it all, and had foreseen the stupendous awak- 
ening it would make, and that would become and 
is becoming broader, more energetic every day. 
King and queen and cabinet, the people and 
Gods’ poor and desolate had thought, too, of that 
sacred and beautiful thing we call charity in 
these days ; of the extending of the possibilities 
of beautiful institutions, of which I may tell you 
another time; of giving new impulse to that 
great force, industrial education ; of stimulating 
skill of hand, and lyric and dramatic art. For 


this end, that splendid communal theatre or 


opera house, the Argen- 
tine, was opened, and the 
Italy’s 
grandest and most in- 


masterpieces of 
spired and_ inspiring 
maestro, Giuseppe Verdi, 
were given to crowding 
companies of visitors and 
people, notably ‘‘Aida”’ 
—with that great singer, 
Giuseppina Pasqua, in 
the title réle—all through 
the festa week; while at 
that other magnificent 
theatre, the Costanzi, 
‘Traviata’? and ‘I Lom- 
bardi’’ were beautifully 
rendered night after 
night, and to thronged 
houses. 

One of the most beau- 
tiful—as it was one of 
the most fitting features 
of the entire programme 
—was the assembling of 
Garibaldi veterans — old 
and middle-aged men, 
some stately, some infirm, 
but all proud in the day 
and its occasion; some 
with long white locks 
sweeping aged shoulders 
(this is the Garibaldini 
of ’49), others with the 
silver just dropping light- 
ly on their heads, all 
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(dressed in crimson blouse and crimson cap ; 
some with breasts glittering with medals received 
n battles under allied Napo- 


1 campaign of the ‘‘ Mille,”’ in 


for military va 
leon, in the Si 
Venetia—all cheered and acclaimed as they passed 
by ; and all societies of Italy’s marks- 


men, on enteri city, to pay homage in that 


magnificent al ystic pagan temple, the Pan- 
theon, at the tomb of the ‘‘ Grand King.’’ It 
Was an carly m ng scene, that of the gathering 
of these forces, which counted so much of the 
pride of Italy i eir ranks—about the beautiful 
fountain of the Piazza dei Termini—one of the 


most beautiful fountains in the world—a fountain 


that seems to 1 ilways like a living, sentient 
thing in its unf ered grace of motion, the glint 
of its color lines, its motion, its expansiveness. 
The cortege gat ¢ about this matchless foun- 
tain in the centre of the space where Diocletian’ s 


sumptuous baths used to be, filled the entire 
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space—a great, broad space, from the railway 
station and the Piazza Cinquecento (so called 
from the heroes of the battle of Dogali) through 
the dei and down the head of 
that splendid new highway which connects the 
old and the new Romes, and is fittingly called 
the Via Nazionale. From end to end this space 
was amass of splendid colors, as was that his- 
toric Via Venti Settembre, from Porta Pia to the 
Royal Palace, standards, shields, banners of the 


Piazza Termini 


Cento Citta, private banners, velvet rugs and 
costly tapestrics, presented such a wall of color 
as is seldom seen anywhere, and nowhere so per- 
fectly as in Italy. And above all, among all, 
predominant over all, was the flag of Italy—the 
glorious tricolor whose story is so eloquent. At 
the head of this great procession marched, as | 
have said, the searlet-bloused Garibaldini ; be- 
hind them, each with its own banner, marched 
the societies of valor, or of labor or progress, that 
were to take part in the festa programme, nota- 
bly the shooting societies—called here the socie- 
ties of ‘‘ Tiro a Segno”’ (shooting at a mark). 
Here, too, were representatives from Italian soci- 
eties all over the world, that from our own New 
York oceupying the post of honor. Close beside, 
the shooting societies’ magnificent offering to the 
‘‘Grand King,’’ the great wreath of bronze oak 
and laurel boughs, thickly covered with gold 
and surmounted with the star of Italy. This 
splendid wreath rested on a cushion of rich crim- 
son velvet, with golden cords and golden orna- 
ments, and followed directly the silver banner 
of honor, which had been won four years ago by 
srescia, and which events proved was so soon to 
change hands. Down the street, up the piaz- 
zas, through surging masses of people, kept back 
by files of city guardia and mounted carabinieri ; 
between the colossal columns, through the mass- 
ive door and up the mystic circle of the Pantheon 
moved this great procession, bands playing, peo- 
ple huzzahing, to the very entrance of the Pan- 
theon. There a strange and pregnant silence fell 
over all ; they crossed the ancient marble semi- 
circle with hushed step and bated breath ; they 
walked byancient symbolic flame with the spirits 
this flame signified strangely stirred ; they listened 
to the 
Garibaldi’s son, who is strangely like his great 


subdued welcome of Garibaldi’s son— 
father in form and face—as in a dream ; rever- 
ently looked upon the plain black marble sar- 
cophagus where ‘the Father of His Country ”’ 
sleeps ; fervently they prayed for the preservation 
of his noble son—Italy’s present king, his gracious 
queen, their son, their house, the Italy to the 


scp 


accomplishment of whose unity the ‘*Re Ga- 
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lantuomo *’ dedicated his life. Reverently, too, 
they laid their offerings about his tomb, and then 
they went cut into the pure air again and to the 
vision of the Eternal City the house of Savoy 
had made theirs—their filled with un- 
speakable gratitude for this magnificent gift, and 
moved, as it had been intended they should be, 


hearts 


with new and solemn vows always to maintain 
its glory and its possession. 

From the Pantheon to the Capitol, from Vic- 
tor Emmanuel—arm of his people—to Giuseppe 
Mazzini, brave and tender and consecrated heart of 
that same people, was a natural transition of scene 
of offering. 
were constrained to be laid about Mazzini’s mar- 


If at this festa season these offerings 


ble bust, there, instead of around some imposing 
and costly monument, I believe it was the more 
in accord with the nature of this man who said : 
‘“T speak to you of duties from the standpoint 
of the holiest things we know—God, humanity, 
country, family . . . and IT speak first of duties 
because it is only in their performance that 
rights are born ; through duty alone comes the 
perfect understanding of the social question. 
Men must be convinced that they are all 
children of one God; that it is His law they 
must fulfill; that the aim of life is not selfish 
personal aggrandizement, but 
mutual benefit and improvement. When 
Christ came and changed the face of the earth, 
He spoke of duty, sacrifice, faith and love. 
Let all your teaching be in the name of the one 
God — Father, Intellect, Creator and 
Teacher of humanity—for in this name you will 
conquer!’ I have read these words from Maz- 


happiness and 


Love, 


zini’s own pages, written in his own beautifully 
clear handwriting, and I say again that I believe 
the quiet, reverent tributes laid about his marble 
likeness in the great and sacred hall of the 


Capitol were more in accord with his own quiet, 
reverent spirit than the loudest acclaim could 
have been, and that in other scenes and other 
days the dedication of his monument will be 
more fitting. This has been the occasion, this 
festa season, of the adding of another treasure to 
the eloquent treasures of the Capitol—the mar- 
ble portrait bust of. that great and good man, 
the Duke Michaelangelo Caetani, father of the 
Duke of Sermoneta, whose life is a 
constant record of high and noble acts and bene- 
a portrait beautifully executed by Ettore 
Ferrari, and dedicated in the presence of a noble 
company with such eloquent reference to this 


present 
fices ; 
great man’s life, so rich in unselfish devotion, 


that tears filled the eves of every person present, 
and choked the utterance of his son’s response. 
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The first of the great spectacular parts of the festa pro- 
gramme performance was the opening of the Tiro a 
Segno Gara, on its beautiful and spacious and perfectly 
appointed grounds, at Tor di Quinto. It is at least 
half an hour’s drive from picturesque old Ponte Mole, 
over the Tiber, opposite Monte Mario, te the Tor di 
Quinto. But on the opening day of this gara the entire 
space was a living mass, through whose centre moved 
trams, carriages, horsemen now and then, and the great 
procession —like a river—of participants ; each society 
in its own costume, usually some variation of knee breeches 
and belted blouse, with eagle-quilled, high or conical 
soft felt hat; each with its own banner, some of them 
veritably superb in embroidery of gold and silver and 
gems, many of them bearing whole strings of gold and 
silver and bronze decorations. 


The character of this demonstration was perhaps more 


martial than otherwise. Still, as the premier said in his 
eloquent opening address before the king and queen and 
Prince of Naples, ‘‘In this prowess, in this perfect prepa- 
ration for war, lies the greatest security of peace,’’ and so, 
one of the greatest blessings of the country. The great 
quadrangle of the Tor di Quinto was like an immense 
garden in gala dress and in a superb setting of undu- 
lating hills—among them Horace’s, ‘‘ dark, triple-crowned 
Soracte.’’ There were tribunes filled with elegantly attired 
people, circling away from the splendid royal box with its 
gold and velvet hangings ; there were fountains, flowers 


and palms; there were acres of richly and temptingly 


set tables, and smooth standing and promenade ground, 
about and upon which crowded hundreds of Italy’s splen- 
didly costumed and courtly army officers, of Italy’s high- 
est aristocracy and of the friends of the ‘tiratori’’ 
(marksmen). The way was kept by mounted carabinieri, 
that splendid military body of which | hope to tell you 
another time. The ebb and flow of coming and departing 
guests was unbroken through all the perfect festa days. 
Naturally the two greatest days of the Tiro a Segno 
were its opening and its closing days. Of the first I have 
already written. At the last the hundreds of handsome 
and costly premiums offered were distributed, more than 
one being borne away by a feminine victor, amidst the 
applause of royalty and people. The German marksmen 
were by far the most successful of the foreign contestants, 
and very pleasurably so, from the hearty good-will be- 
tween the two nations and the deep affection between the 
two sovereigns. All foreign contestants were heartily 
welcomed : indeed, this spirit of internationality, looking 
back from even this short distance, was clearly one of 
the chief lessons of the festa. The day of the prize bestow- 
als was the day of the anniversary of the Plebiscito of 
Rome. The closing words of the Honorable Deputy 
Fortis, who proved himself the ablest of directors and 
presidents of this important function of the festa, show 
the trend of the whole Tiro’s impulse : ‘f And now, permit 
me, sire, permit me, your Royal Highness, to interpret to 


”? COLUMN, 


AT PORTA PIA, 
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you the affection and the gratitude of the Italian 
marksmen who surround you here in this day 
Plebiscito of 
Rome, here to render solemn attestation to con- 
cord, the devotion of their soul, and the security 
of their arms, for the defense of their country !’’ 


sacred to the remembrance of the 


The banner of honor, which had been brought to 
Rome by its former winners, the Society of Brescia, 
was carried away in triumph by the Society of 
Pisa, in whose custody it will remain until the 
next great gara—that of 1898. The victorious 
society received its precious trophy with reverent 
removal of the hat and cries of ‘‘ Viva Roma ospi- 
tale! Viva l’Italia!’’ It Don Frabrizio 
Colonna, brother of Prince Marcantonio Colonna, 
Duke of Marino, who presented the winner of the 
championship of Italy—the Maresciallo Simon- 
elli, also of the carabinieri—to his Majesty, for 
the reception of the royal prize—a chest of rich 


was 


brocade, containing a superb, massive silver tea 
service for quite two dozen people—and for the 
Maresciallo’s reception, also from the hands of 
rovalty, of the exquisite golden laurel crown, 
and champion banner and gold medal, and beau- 
tiful wrought jewel he had won. 

Splendid as this brave young officer’s trophies 
were, I believe the most precious souvenirs of 
the honors that came to him so thickly that day 
were the cordial hand-clasps and the stimulating, 
patriotic words his Majesty gave and addressed 
to him amid the ringing acclamations of the 
crowd. 

During a call of my own 
Carabinieri 


recently at the 
where I have the great 
honor and pleasure of being a privileged guest, 
the gallant colonel, whose eye flashes alike at 
hard-won victory in bloody conflicts with brig- 
ands or at the winning of honors such as these 
by his ‘‘ boys,’’ called the Maresciallo to me for 
presentation and for a closer inspection of his 


Caserna, 
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gifts. 
ant 


A knock at the door of the colonel’s pleas- 
‘‘office,’? where were gathered with us the 
major and the captain, and in response to the 
colonel’s *‘ Avanti !’’ there entered, first, a young 
carabinieri student, carrying the banner, fairly 
glittering with golden embroidery ; second, two 
other carabinieri with leather cases containing 
medals and jewels won in this and the previous 
gara—that of 1890; then came the handsome, 
stalwart Maresciallo himself, bearing the casket 
that held the golden laurel wreath ; and then 
two other carabinieri, carrying between them the 
great casket in which was the king’s gift. 

I looked at the winner of all these rich trophies 
as I warmly shook his hand. Not a shade of 
selfish pride was on his face ; it was rather with 
a reverent expression that he opened and un- 
locked case after case. 


‘‘And are you going to carry away all 
the prizes at the next gara?’’ I said. 
‘Tt will not be easy, but I shall prac- 


tice and do my best,’’ he replied. ‘‘ And 
whatever I do, and whatever I receive, I 
shall do and receive cheerfully, for the 
honor of my country.’’ 

What a grand spirit is evidenced in this 
reply! What a proof it is of the fulfill- 
ment of the gara’s institutor’s design in its 
institution! Patriotism, readiness to serve 
their beloved country, devoted and unselfish 
fulfillment of their duty to la Patria—how 
easy it is to read these lessons in such mo- 
tives and in such answers as this ! 

There was another congress—one of the 
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most touching and characteristic of them all—of 
which I have not yet told. That was the congress 
of the Reduci, at which many veterans were also 
Perhaps it will be well to state that the 
‘*Veterans’’ is the name applied in Italy more 
particularly to the soldiers of the earlier conflicts, 
especially those of 1848 and thereabouts, wltile 
the indeed include the 
but are a more general body, and, in general, of 


seen. 


teduci may veterans, 
more revolutionary principles. One of the grand- 
est lessons of the festa was, as I have said, that 
of prize and honor awarding to the younger stu- 
dents of Rome, at the Capitol ; that was giving 
a magnetic and powerful stimulus in one diree- 
tion ; the other of the two most deeply moving 
moral events of the festa—that which touched 
every heart, brought tears to every eye, and fired 
every child of Italy with true patriotism, making 
them long, as did a common soldier who stood 
near (if anything God has made may be 
called the 
for the passage of the sovereigns at Piazza Inde- 


me 


‘ecommon’’), when review formed 


pendenza, and who exclaimed: ‘‘ Ah, but it is 


grand to be such a hero !’ 


There had been a 
review—a tremendous review, morally and liter- 
ally speaking, that had lasted for five full hours, 
at the Macao, where the camp of the old Preeto- 
rian Guard used to be. Body after body, line 
after line of gray-haired and white-haired 


men 


who had been privates and young officers in 
those days, but who are high officials, generals, 
colonels, ‘‘or honorably mustered out,”’ 
after giving their strength and ambition in 
the Sicilies under Napoleon or Garibaldi ; 
at the Crimea with La Marmora, in thai 
heroic band sent by Cavour to vindicate 
the honor of Italy after Austrian defeats, 
and that did show so plainly in the splen- 
did victory won by this handful of mar- 
velous men ‘‘ what material Italy’s soldiers 
were made of’’— these soldiers, with those 
of Pastrengo, and Calatafimi, and Porta Pia, 
and Veneto-Lombardo, officers and 
together, Veterans, Reduci and winners of 


men 


medals for services rendered valorously and 
wisely to the country, dressed in the uni- 
forms of those days, gathered company by 
company about the storm-stained and battle- 
marked stirring 
times, formed such a review on the great 


banners of those same 
field of the Macao as hardly a monarch in 
the world has ever gathered about him be- 


I.— 


Italy’s chivalrous king, her second soldier 


fore; a review that moved Umberto 


king, who is in every fibre the son of Italy’s 
first grand soldier king—to the heart, and 
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kept him in 


greeting 


this broad field, giving personal 
salute to officers and 
nmindful of the flight of time. 
When filed down the 
Macao, cheer broke deafeningly 
from the compact crowd that lined the way. 
The sight of had done so 
much, under great commanders, for Italy ; the 
sight of the sacred emblems that had meant so 
Ital ind about which Italy’s flower 
had pressed, stirred every Italian who saw them 
with deep and holy emulation. I say again that 
banners and of men was one of 


and 
men, utterly 


personal 


banners and men from 


cheer Liter 


who 


1 
these 


men 


much to 


this review of 


the most powerful and one of the greatest points 


in the whole festa one of Prince 


st and noblest inspirations. 


programme, 
Ruspoli’s happi 
The history of Italy’s flag means so much that 
I am sure the readers of FRANK LesLIe’s PopuLaR 
Montu_y will pardon me if I take them from 
the actual scene of the festa programme to re- 
view it a bit 
unfurled for the 
the red and w 


The national flag of Italy was 
first time at Bologna in 1792, 
hite of the city of its birth being 
adopted and s pplemented with a ‘‘ ramoscello”’ 
(little branch) of 1796 that 
the Cisalpine army, fighting under Napoleon 


green. It was in 


Bonaparte, broke into rebellion at carrying the 

their head. 
flag,’’ declared these gallant soldiers ; 
is the green we want, and not the blue !’’ 
ery won the d Ly, 


‘*We deserve our 
ne 
Their 
and it was under this flag that 


flag of France 
own 


CALATAFIMI GROUP. 
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the Italian army fought in the wars with Spain 
and Russia and Germany. 

After 1814, in the strange complexity of events, 
the flag disappeared mysteriously from sight. 
Where it went, or how it was guarded, the sub- 
tlest historians have not yet ascertained ; though 
that it was guarded, and sacredly, is evident, for, 
with the declaration of 1848, it appeared again, 
as the emblem of those 
the great campaign was 
independence and unity. 


sacred causes for which 
instituted—liberty and 

It was the house of 
Savoy under which these grand ideals were made 
realities, through 
Carlo Alberto’s he- 
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roic abnegation and Victor Emmanuel’s splendid 
generalship and devotion. So in recognition of 
the divine work this noble house had wrought, 
its stemma was added to the tricolor, and stands 
with it, as the emblem of all that which Italy 
most reverently adores, the grandest factors in 
its’ renaissance. 

When Garibaldi debarked at Marsala with the 
Mille it was under the tricolor bearing in its 
centre the stemma of Savoy that his troops 
marched, in token that his campaign was under- 
taken for the monarchy, which is the only one 
united Italy has ever known, or ever desires to 
know. 

It was in 1858 and 1859 that the students of 
Padua raised their famous cry of ‘‘ Viva Verdi !”’ 
Under the Austriar rule they might not say what 
was in their hearts : ‘‘ Viva Vittorio Emmanuele, 
Re d'Italia!’ But who could impute evil to 
them for acclaiming their grand musician? ‘I 
well remember,’’ said brave Colonel Fabris, of 
the Commando of the Stato Maggiore, to me the 
other day—‘‘I well remember an officious of- 
ficer trying to make complaint against us; he 
even got us as far as the office of the law. When 
the charge of crying, ‘Viva Verdi !’ was laid upon 
us, we unhesitatingly answered : ‘Yes, we did ery 
‘Viva Verdi!’ asking, very innocently, if there 
were anything wrong in that. ‘ Not in the words, 
perhaps, but in the sentiment,’ said our stern 
accuser. ‘ But what was the sentiment?’ we de- 
manded, knowing perfectly that no one present 
could repeat the words themselves—the words 
that were so warm in our hearts—without him- 
self being accused of treason. 
acquitted.”’ 


And so we were 


The design of the Italian national flag is a 
square, each of whose three stripes is divisible 
into three equal parts. The standard, which also 
bears the stemma of Savoy, is gilded, and under 
it is a rectangle whose four faces form a dado 
bearing the history of the flag cut deep in the 
metal; thus, for example, the Sixth Regiment 
of Infantry is engraved with name, date of or- 
ganization and transformations, and the actions 
for which its decorations—a gold medal, a silver 
medal, and two of bronze—were awarded: for 
flags, like soldiers, are decorated for deeds of 
valor performed about them. A silver medal 
gives an annuity of one hundred lire into the col- 
onel’s hands to be used for the aid or 
encouragement of any worthy soldier 
in his regiment; a gold medal doubles 
this annuity. The flag is kept care- 
fully shielded in the 


On parades or 


colonel’s own 


room. festas it is 
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saluted like royalty itself, for it signifies royal 
principles, It is only to royalty that it dips 
its own proud head. 

The office of banner-bearer is always a proud 
one, and may be enjoyed successively, for it is 
held by the longest appointed under-lieutenant 
of the regiment. I would like to tell you the 
stories of the thirty-five flags in the Italian army 
(ninety-six regiments, with eight hundred thou- 
sand men in the first line and three hundred 
thousand in the second) that bear these gold 
and silver and bronze medals on their long rib- 
bons, and of the brave and splendid actions in 
which they were won—like the victory of the 
Crimea and the siege of Gaeta, where Victor Em- 
manuel’s soldiers (the First Grenadiers) drove 
the Austrians inside their fort, and of the 
gallant stand of the second brigade of Aosta 

-in the Austro-Lombardy battle, June 24th, 
185, and of the splendid advance at Novara, 
full in the face of death-belching cannon ; and of 
the great rout of San Martino, and a 
score——-yes, scores of other such events : 
of how these medals were won and why 
these banners are kept sacred, but I can- 
not tell it here; it is far too long a 
story and thrillingly interesting by itself. 
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AND ‘* ACTION,”’ 


Neither may I stop now to tell of the many strange 
tragedies and romances connected with the banner 
of united Italy’s army—like that of a company 
of the Forty-se d Infantry, in 1866, so re- 
back inch by inch, that at 
room of their temporary for- 
tress they were strangely troubled about their 


stricted, so dri 


reaching the last 


flag, their emblem of all that was most sacred. 
ming; the flag was there; 
lo ?—for it must not fall into 


The enemy wer 
what could the 
alien hands wh 













a single one 
them lived to 
guard it! The 
was only one way 
if they escaped 
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might mean punishment to them, but it could 
The thought 
while the tramp of 
the enemy’s feet sounded every second nearer, 
with their swords the soldiers cut the precious 
Hag in bits, hiding them about their persons. 
When the door was forced, to the enemy’s sur- 


not mean disgrace to their flag. 


became an instant action ; 


prise no trace of the flag—silk, standard nor 
staff—was to be After the 
precious bits were all reunited. 
From the Italian 
lowing glorious extract : 


seen ! war these 


army code I give the fol- 
‘*The flag must never 
be separated from its regiment ; in battle it must 
be guarded with the highest solicitude and de- 
fended from every out- 

the 
moments it must be car- 


rage; in decisive 
ried where the struggle 
is hottest, to inflame the 
hearts of the soldiers and 
to give strength and 
force to the 
Those to whose 


common 
action. 
guard it is confided must 
bring it back with glory 
or lose their lives rather 
than cede it to 
hands.’ 


alien 


It is flags such as 
these I have cited, nay, 
these them- 
selves and the men who 
so dauntlessly defended 
them, the 
gathered in 
festa season 
looked ! Is it a 
wonder that the sight has 
moved all to feel if not to 
exclaim, like the soldier of whom I tol, vou : 
“Ah, but it is grand to be such a hero! to 
fight and win under such a banner !’’ 


very flags 


upon which 
multitudes 
Rome this 


have 


The other great objective points of this festa 
programme were the dedications of the monu- 
ments to Garibaldi and Cavour, and to Marco 
Minghetti, and Pietro Cossa. The latter—made 
by Sanguinetti—now abroad, is a colossal bronze 
statue on a simple pedestal of 
granite, 


red Barenno 


engraved with theatrical masks and 
Pietro the greatest 
writer and most subtle expounder of Roman 


drama ; 


other insignia. Cossa was 
as Signor Cortesi says in his admirable 
little book, ‘‘The Silent Company of the Pin- 
cio”’: “ Pietro Cossa was truly a Roman drama- 
tic and lyrie poet, because he knew better than 
any other how to reproduce upon the dramatic 
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stage the character and sentiments of the ancient 
‘‘Nero,’’ ‘* Plauto,”’’ 
‘* Messalina,’’ 


Romans.’ ‘* Cleopatra,’’ 
their 
Rome, 1854 ; he was 
sent to a Jesuit school to be educated, but was 
expelled on an 


** Cecilia,” were colossal in 


success, He was born in 
accusation of heresy and of too 
much Italianism of spirit. On the fall of the 
Roman Republic he fled to America, where he 
endured a season of deep despondency. It was 
on his return to Italy that he wrote his splendid 
He died August 30th, 1881. 
fine 


dramas. 
The dedicated on this festa 
oceasion to that erudite and illustrious politi- 
cian, Marco Minghetti, who did so much toward 
the solution of the in- 

tensely difficult problems 

of the ‘“‘lotta’’ between 

church and state, is the 

work of Leo 

Gangeri, director of the 

Royal Academy of Car- 


monument 


Professor 


rara, and was erected in 
Piazza San Pantaleo, just 
off the Vittorio 
Emmanuele. It is a 
speaking likeness of Min- 
ghetti that surmounts 
the graceful pedestal ; a 
likeness veritably ‘‘to the 
life.”’ 
group on the upper of 


Corso 


The Sy Th bolie 


the three graded steps 
the pedestal is 
very beautiful and full of 
vitality. It is called 
‘Politics and the Peo- 
ple.’’ Its figures are a 
superbly beautiful wom- 
an sitting ; on one knee 
she holds an open book, and with one hand 


bele WwW 


she clasps closely to her side a beautiful child. 
The sculptor of this monument is a native of 
Messina, in which beautiful Sicilian city many 
of his have honored place. His 
were made in Rome, in 
illustrious companionship as that of 
verde, Del Rosa and Gallori. 


works fin- 
such 
Monte- 
There is hardly a 
province of his native island in which the fine 
and sympathetic work of Professor Gangeri is 


ishing studies 


not conspicuous. His figures of the King and 
Queen in hunting dress may be seen in more than 
one of the royal palace galleries, while that of 
Victor Emmanuel, also in hunting costume (one 
of the seulptor’s very happiest productions ), is 
at the royal villa in Monza. His beautiful fig- 
ure, ‘‘ Fulsia,’’? exhibited in the International 
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Exposition of 1873, was purchased by the gov- 
ernment for the National Gallery of Modern Art. 
In 1884 he received a grand silver medal for his 
project for the Victor Emmanuel Monument, 
and in the World’s Exposition of 1889 in Paris, 
he received a silver medal for his portrait bust 
of General Barilles. The colossal monument to 
the ‘‘ Re Galantuomo,’’ which holds conspicuous 
place in the University of Rome, is also the work 
of Professor Gangeri. Like the illustrious Pro- 
fessors Galletti and Gallori, of whom I am about 
to tell you, Professor Gangeri’s valuable work 
was recognized by His Majesty King Umberto 
with the gift of the jewel and the high order of 
SS. Maurizio and Lazzaro, next in order to the 
highest order gift of all—that of the S. An- 
nunziata, to whose holders belong the rank and 
honor of cousins to the king. 

And now I must tell you in a few words of the 
two most imposing dedications, and the two most 
significant, of the whole festa—those of the mon- 
uments to Garibaldi and Cavour. Each of these 
monuments and each of the attendant circum- 
stances richly merits a full chapter by itself; but, 
as I said, time hastens and space shortens, so I 
must leave the interesting details until another 
time. 

The Garibaldi monument—the most colossal 
monument of its kind ever cast in Europe, is cer- 
tainly one of the most imposing. It is placed at 
the summit of the Janiculum, overlooking and 
visible to the Rome the great hero loved so ar- 
dently. Pretty villas have been pulled down and 
fine trees felled for this work, but the splendid 
result has proved the wisdom of the sacrifice. 
Clad in his characteristic mantle and berretta, the 
general sits, calm, implacable, his horse’s head 
facing toward Rome, his own turned so that his 
gaze seems to have wandered with his thoughts 
to the dividing line between Rome and the Vati- 
can—a natural and most intelligent interpreta- 
tion of Garibaldi’s controlling thought in those 
his dear native land’s troublous days. For quite 
half its height the plain and massive granite 
block on which the equestrian statue rests—an 
upright oblong in form, and rich mottled-red 
in color—rises without other ornament than its 
own dignity. Four other oblongs, each at a face 
of the shaft, serve as bases for symbolic groups, 
the size and weight of which can best be judged 
when one has seen them as I saw them, lying in 
huge, disjointed fragments on the ground. The 
first or front group—living, vibrant in every part 
—represents the ‘‘ Defense of Rome,’’ in form of 
six Bersaglieri, who are proving themselves grand 
heroes at a critical and most perilous moment. 
Vol. XLI., No. 2—11. 
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this seems a veritable part 
battle of Calatafimi, whose 
in an open way from Sicily 


One man has already fallen 
is dving ; 


but the survivors, 
fthe event and utterly un- 
the banner—the emblem- 
the rallying call, and strike 
On the right of the monu- 
ire of Europe, seated on the 


the right of this figure is an- 


History ; and at its left is 
fa young child symbolizing 
dignity of this group is very 
.and the energy of its op- 
last of the series—the most 
of the most beautiful 
modern style in all Italy, 
ope. It represents a superbly 
full of life and strength— 
hand, like a sceptre, this 

ls a branch of cotton plant. 


inder her protecting arm, half 
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kneels another beautiful but half-savage woman 
—Agriculture, clad in skins, girded with tobacco 
leaves ; in her hands she holds a sickle ; her po- 
sition and her gaze are serious, deep, penetrating. 
At America’s left hand, outstretched as in half 
challenging but wholly noble invitation, an ex- 
quisite Mercury rests as if ready for instant 
flight, alert and eager, as our powerful commerce 
is; beneath and about him are the equipments 
and the paraphernalia of that other winged mes- 
senger of commerce—Shipping. In alto relievo, 
on another octagon below the Defense of Rome, 
is the Roman Wolf history teaches us is also sym- 
bolic ; on the dado that is behind the wolf and 
that surrounds the other faces of the base, an- 
cient arms and armor are sculptured ; below this 
dado two short but broad steps lead to the lowest 
table of the pedestal, which is almost like a ter- 
race in dimensions. At the corners of this victory 
wreaths are carved. The only inscription on the 
monument, which tells its own story more clearly 
than any words could do, is that famous utter- 
ance of the great general: ‘‘O Roma o Morte!’ 
(Rome or Death !) 

Like his illustrious contemporary, Professor 
Galletti, this now world-famed artist gave a 
whole decade’ to tne development of his con- 
ception after the hotly contested award was voted 
to him ; the actual work, however, with the help 
of the great Nelli foundry, was accomplished in 
an incredibly short time. The entire height of 
the monument is very nearly twenty-two metres, 
and its weight is 7,793,000 kilograms. Three 
thousand five hundred cubic metres of granite 
were employed for its pedestal. From all over 
the Eternal City this monument is seen to-day ; 
no one can look upon it without feeling inti- 
mately and intensely, and more and more as 
time passes, the principles inculcated by the 
great Liberator. It was a sight one cowd never 
forget-—this splendid monument with lines of 
scarlet-shirted Garibaldians all along its pedes- 
tal divisions, great wreaths of flowers and pre- 


cious metals covering its base, a compact mass 
of societies instituted on the principles Garibaldi 
had inspired, banners waving, handkerchiefs 
fluttering, cheer after cheer mingiing with the 
music of Garibaldi’s Hymn, filling the air; the 


semi-circular tribunes that either 


r¢ yal box 


stretched at 
side of the richly hung and artistic 
crowded with the very highest social and intel- 
lectual element of Rome. They were words of 
burning eloquence one could never forget that 
were spoken by the Premier, who was Gari- 
baldi’s friend, that clear, bright morning on the 
Janiculum slope. Emilio Gallori, the author of 
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this monument, is a Florentine, and was born 
of modest parentage in 1845. Almost his earli- 
est demonstration was that of a passionate love 
of art. In 1868 he won the pensionante of 
Rome, where he stayed, absorbed in studies, 
until 1872. It was just after this that the 
young artist’s first work, an exquisitely mod- 
eled Nero, was exhibited at Florence, where it 
raised a veritable furore of enthusiasm and made 
its creator the hero of countless banquets and 
endless discussions. Gallori’s ‘‘ Foster-Sister,’’ 
an exquisitely tender production, followed soon, 
winning for its author the premium at the 
Turinese Exposition of Fine Arts in 1881. Then 
came a beautiful genre bijou, which the artist 
called ‘‘Fuma negli Occhi’’ (Smoke in the 
Eyes). Taking part in two concourses for the 
Victor Emmanuel monument, once with Xi- 
menes and again with Becchetti, he was awarded 
a silver medal each time for excellence. The 
statueof Metastasio, which graces the Piazza of San 
Silvestro, opposite the central post office, is the 
work of Gallori; so are the fine figure of St. 
Peter on the fagade of the Duomo in Florence, 
and the statue of St. James the Less in the Bas- 
ilica of St. Paul’s-without-the-walls, in Rome. 
And now I come to the last grand object les- 
son in monumental form of this series of festa 
lessons—the monument to Count Camillo Benso 
di Cavour, son of the Demoiselle de Sellon, stu- 
dent in republican Geneva, under the care of his 
maternal uncles in the shelter of their palatial 
home. The site most appropriately selected for 
Rome’s gift of remembrance to this grand states- 
man, who, standing in the intimate presence of 
the royal house of Savoy, had pronounced the 
words and advocated the theories of ‘‘a free 
church in a free state’’—this great lawmaker, 
from whose precepts the whole civilized legal 
world has learned valuable lessons—is directly in 
front of what is going to be one of the most mag- 
nificent and spacious buildings in the world— 
the new Roman Palace of Justice in the Prati di 
Castello. It is of the purest design and most 
majestic simplicity—that simplicity which, being 
the perfection of art, needs no aid of ornament. 
Perhaps its story is not quite so clearly read by 
the casual passer-by as is that of the Garibaldi 
monument; but to one who understands that 
story, it is so grand, so majestic, that words are 
impossible for the moment. The statue of 
Cavour that crowns the pedestal is from one of 
the great statesman’s latest portraits. Under the 
cornice which extends beyond the square block 
on which the figure stands, are exceedingly grace- 
ful garlands held in place at each corner of the 
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monument by four splendid eagles. The form 
of the main pedestal reminds one somewhat of 
that of an ancient Roman temple, simple col- 
umns gracefully but simply capitated at each 
side. By two gracefully graduated planes the 
basement descends to the ground, where it reaches 
a size quite four times that of the central pedes- 
tal. The central group, which is exceedingly 
beautiful and dignified, is the key to the whole 
project ; it represents Italy, the bundle of con- 
sular fasces in hand, standing at the right of 
Rome, which, like the imperial city she is, is 
seated throne. 

Her right hand rests 

on Italy’s 
shoulder as if 


on a 


strong 
claim- 
ing her co-operation ; 
her left holds the royal 
shield. Behind this 
group is the simple in- 
scription: ‘“‘To Ca- 
millo Cavour — Rome 
(‘*A Camillo Cavour— 
Roma’’). At the back 
of the monument is a 
superb lion, half-ram- 
pant, 
resting on an 


one huge paw 
urn ; 
about and behind him 
are banners and 


lands. 


gar- 
Lion and urn 
the Pleb- 
iscito—the force of 
the Italian people. At 
the left of the chief 
group is a colossal 
male figure of Action, 
so splendid in anat- 
omy, so living in atti- 
tude and expression, 
that it might be fear- 
lessly compared with 


represent 


some of the finest figures of the ancient Greeks. 
The name of this figure that, with uplifted 
sword, waits in such living attitude, is Action 
—the action of the people which is so impera- 
tive to The beautiful figure at the 
right, that of a strong youth just entering ma- 
turity, reclining in pensive attitude with arm 
resting upon the stemma of Savoy, is Thought— 
Cavour’s thought—which also centred in that 
noble house in whose rule he saw Italy’s true 
progress. Only that, owing to the chaotic state 
of buildings and material, there was a compara- 
tively small space here, no space indeed for trib- 
unes other than the royal box, the ceremony of 


success. 
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(Photograph by G. Brogi, Florence.) 
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inauguration was much the same as at the other 
monuments, The chief discourse was eloquently 
pronounced by His Excellency the Syndic ; the 
deed was signed by the King and Queen and 
Prince of Naples, by His Excellency the Prime 
Minister and the members of his cabinet, and by 
Prince Ruspoli. , 

The illustrious 
monument—'‘* o 


rtist who is the author of this 

of the triad,” as has justly 
been written, ‘‘ that posterity will reverence as 
the model exemy 
born in Cento 


lifieation of our school,’’ was 
1839. Although his parents 
were in very moderate 
circumstances he was 
so fortunate as to ob- 
tain, through the un- 
mistakable evidence of 
his great genius, two 
devoted and appreci- 
ative aids, the cele- 
brated Padre Amadei 
and the architectural! 
engineer Bertuzzi, 
both of his own city. 
In its school of design 
he mastered the first 
rudiments of art under 
Luigi Casanova. In 
1853 he came to Rome 
as winner of the pen- 
sionante of his native 
city, and here it was 
his good fortune to 
become a pupil of the 
famous Tenerani. His 
masterly works have 
been seen and ad- 
mired in London, and 
in all the chief class- 
ical concourses of Italy. 
As for his native city, 
it justly adores his 
name and delights in placing his creations in 
positions of the highest honor. The colossal fig- 
ure of Hope that adorns the peristyle of Rome’s 
great cemetery, San Lorenzo, is Professor Gal- 
letti’s work ; so 
in front of that ] 
etery that bears 
its facade. One 
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so are the bronze St. Lawrence 
storie church, close by the cem- 
ts name, and the St. James, on 
f the most beautiful monuments 
on that splendid kingly hill we know as Certosa 
the city of Ferrara and the republic of 
San Marino are als 


is his ; 
» numbered on his long list of 
Professor Galletti 
won the second prize, the sum of twenty thou- 
sand lire, at the Victor Emmanuel monument 


deeply appre iativ« patrons. 
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concourse ; and, directly after, the Cavour monu- 
ment concourse. 
An outcome, and a stupendous outcome, too, 


of this great festa awakening in these weeks of 
September and October, 1895, is the announce- 
ment that has just come with overwhelming sur- 
prise, that three works which would ordinarily oc- 
cupy at least a decade in the finishing—three of 
the most gigantic works in progress in the entire 
world at this epoch—the Victor Emmanuel mon- 
ument, the new Palace of Justice and Professor 
Baccelle’s magnificent group of hospital and med- 
ical buildings—-that model scientific city we know 
as Policlinico—are all to be finished for the cen- 
tennial festa of the Statuto in 1898! Already 
business prospects are brightening ; already the 
old proud power and ambition are stirring in 
Italian and in Roman veins again ; already the 
great nations of the earth are sending their stu- 
dents to master, if possible, Italy’s systems ; al- 
ready they are beginning to look to Italy herself 
(and not to other lands) for Italy’s peerless prod- 
ucts. We in America have need of these products. 
We in America need Italy’s art influence and 
artistic teaching. We in America—the first 
nation in progress and in commerce—are bound 
to Italy by a score of tender ties—as every year 
of this last half decade (and none more than this 
of the 20th of September fétes, 1895) has demon- 
strated and emphasized. Let us of America look 
to it that we are not backward in our response ; 
that we recognize our privilege and our duty to 
Italy quickly—with that celerity, indeed, which 
is one of our most potent as well as most promi- 
nent characteristics ; that we open the gates of 
our mighty and always mightier commerce wide, 
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more intelligently to Italy than ever before ; that 
we stop and think a moment—only a moment, 
though, and then act—as to what of Italy’s per- 
fect productions are essential to our own comfort 
and our own well-being, and what of our own 
strong adjuncts are essential to Italy. Let us 
make our ways of communication straight, di- 
rect, and so receive these matchless productions 
in their perfect state, and to our great mutual 
advantage. Silk, lace, olive oil, Tuscan straw, 
corals, delicious grades of wine, chime bells of 
sweetest tone, to say nothing of her matchless 
art productions—these are part of the Italian 
products America needs, and which she cannot 
possibly obtain in such condition or on such con- 
ditions from any other land as she can from Italy, 
and which she has known in the past in extenso, 
at least, either through the names of other coun- 
tries through which they have passed, or at 
shockingly increased prices and shockingly de- 
creased conditions. Let us who glory in our 
grand and perfect ‘‘ Liberty ’’ take those other 
two words the sculptor Galletti chiseled deep on 
the monument of Camillo Benso di Cavour— 
‘*Truth, Thought !’’ deeply into consideration 
as touching this fairest and most fertile of lands. 
So, and only so, shall we do our duty to one and 
to the other, to her and to ourselves ; so, and 
only so, shall we perform our rightful and advan- 
tageous part in Italy’s industrial and commercial 
and active renaissance! So only may we of 
America pay part of our debt of gratitude to 
the land of Galileo and Dante, of Volta and 
Columbus! So may we help on the realization 
of the festa lessons of the 20th of September, 
1895. 
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I see them when eve-time cometh, 
Where misted meadows glow— 
The beautiful fair-haired children 
From fields of long ago. 
Softly they gather about me, 
Each with a rose in her hand, 
And glints of gold on their tresses 
Of a far-off sun-kissed land. 


But they will not stay—the children, 
Tho’ fondly I call each name, 

Fade where the misted meadews 
Border on seas of flame ; 

And singing still as they vanish, 
Calling me fondly by name, 

The beautiful fair-haired children 
That seem forever the same. 


Sometimes in the care-worn faces 
I pass on the busy street 
I see a look of the children— 
A gleam of their smiling sweet. 
I long to say as they pass me, 
Dear hearts, let us not forget 
The love and trust of our child-time 
Will keep us like children yet. 


Pray God, when my eve-time cometh, 
The gray of life’s afterglow, 

The beautiful fair-haired children 
From meadows of long ago 

May gather blithely about me, 
A ‘star-eyed and laughing throng , 

Voicing the hush of my eve-time 
With faint sweet echoes of song. 
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IN LONDON, 


By Howarp PAUL. 


Tue busy chroniclers and oldest inhabitants of 
London say that the three events of the present 


century, which attracted the most gigantic crowds 
into the streets of the great metropolis, were the 
funeral obsequies of Field Marshal the Duke of 
Wellington, the hero of Waterloo, who died in 
1852 ; the arrival of the beautiful 
Princess Alexandra, when she became the wife 
of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, who 
made a triumphal entry into London through 
arches of 
and flowers on a 
happily sunny day 
in March, 1863; 
and thirdly, the 
visit of General 
Garibaldi in April, 
1864. 

The main thor- 
oughfares of Lon- 
don on the day of 
the Lord Mayor’s 
Show invariably 
present efferves- 
cent, formidable 
mobs of all classes 
and conditions— 
men, women, chil- 
dren—but this an- 
nual medieval 
function is relative- 
ly atame and 
tepid, semi-eques- 
trian, circus - like 
affair compared 
with the feverish, 
furious multitudes 
that welcomed 
Garibaldi when he 
arrived in England as the honored guest of His 
Grace the late Duke of Sutherland. The spon- 
taneous enthusiasm of hundreds of thousands 
of people made it without doubt the most ex- 
traordinary demonstration ever accorded to a 
foreigner in the English capital. No 
head, popular statesman or laurel-decked leader 
of armies ever evoked such a tremendous ova- 
tion. Pall Mall, Piccadilly and the streets 
through which the general passed on his way 
to Stafford House in an 
impassable. 


secondly, 


palm 5 


crowned 


carriage, 
The vast crowds seethed and bil- 


open were 
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lowed about the ponderous vehicle until they 
shouted themselves | No such tumult ot 


roars were ever, before or 


oarse, 
human voices, no such 
since, heard in London streets—for it must be 
remembered, that in addition to the usual throngs 
of sightseers wl] 
pretext to assist 


army of 


assemble promptly on every 
free open-air shows, the noble 
and the thousands of 
Whitechapel end of London 
themselves a joyous holiday, and _ this 
demonstrative class 


coster! mngers 
‘“roughs’’ of th 


gave 


is possessed of an 
unusual amount of 
vociferous lung 
power. They were 
in mighty force on 
this occasion. 
Garibaldi’s car- 
riage seemed to 
rock and roll like a 
mere boat in a 
stormy sea of hu- 
man beings, and 
for several mo- 
ments, on the ar- 
rival at Stafford 
House, the shriek- 
ing multitude 
would not permit 
their hero to alight. 
A rush was made 
by the struggling 
throngas, atlength, 
half carried into 
the building, Gari- 
baldi, in his gray 
overcoat lined with 
red, passed through 
and’ then another 
mighty shout went up and another rush was 
made to follow the general. 

Lord Ronald Gower (who, with his brother the 
Duke of Sutherland and others, was standing in 
the doorway to receive the distinguished guest) 
told me that an alarming scene of disorder en- 
sued, and the police and the duke’s stalwart 
servants had a sharp struggle with the great outer 
wave of humanity that endeavored to force itself 
Luckily the doors of 
Stafford House were as strong as the portals of a 


ri et armis into the edifice. 


citadel, and the discipline of the police decisive 
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and admirable. At length, after several at- 
tempts to alight, Garibaldi fought his way into 
the house, and was soon ensconced in a cozy 
chamber on the ground floor, which had been 
prepared for his reception. Just before the ar- 
rival of the carriage at Stafford House, such was 
the pressure of the multitude that the “‘ dickey ”’ 
in the rear of the vehicle suddenly broke down, 
and the two flunkeys that occupied it were 
precipitated head over heels among the crowd, 
that gave a renewed roar at this exciting inci- 
dent. These poor bedizened, powdered foot- 
men were some hours fighting their way home 
after the mishap, and their smart livery was 
almost torn off their backs. A London crowd 
delights to ‘‘chaff’’ a flunkey come to grief, 
and the unexpected scene afforded them a bril- 
liant opportunity of airing their badinage. 

When the general was in London, indifferent 
health and rheumatism had bowed his once 
rugged form and thinned the hair of his leonine 
head. He was exceedingly lame, too, from the 
wound he was said to have received at Aspro- 
monte. He wore a small round hat without 
peak or shade (known at the time as a pork-pie), 
and a red flannel shirt with a loose dark scarf 
around his throat. Cynical observers said he 
rarely changed his costume, and that one mod- 
erate-sized trunk was more than sufficient to 
carry all of his scanty wardrobe. He certainly 
He 
stuck religiously to his red shirt, and though red 
is a good wearing color, I have no doubt he 
changed it as often as occasion required. 

The general told the duke that he was more 
glad to escape the mad enthusiasm of the Lon- 
don crowd than he was the perils of the war be- 
tween Montevideo and Buenos Ayres, or the 
excitement of the Neapolitan invasion. When 
at last he found repose in Stafford House, his 
features were pale and drawn, and his hand 
trembled with emotion. The duke had asked 
several distinguished personages to meet him at 
dinner, and when Mr. Gladstone was presented 
the general grasped his hand and murmured, in 
a voice that was not yet steady, ‘‘ Précurseur !’’ 
The Shaftesburys, the Clarendons, the Russells, 
Lady Palmerston, Baron Marochetti, the sculp- 
tor, and Sir Edwin Landseer, the painter, were 
among the earliest to greet him. 

The general remained ten days as the guest of 
the Duke of Sutherland, and the varied art treas- 
ures of Stafford House afforded him endless in- 
tellectual entertainment. Here he could behold 
Firenzi’s admirable copies of Paul Veronese’s 
Venetian masterpieces with which the great hall 
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was paneled, and study at his leisure works by 
Murillo—a series of illustrations that the great 
Sevillian executed for the Church of the Hospital 
of Charity in his native town, representing scenes 
from sacred history emblematical of deeds of char- 
ity, human and divine. By the way, several of 
this series of ‘‘Caridad”’ paintings are still to be 
seen in the old church of Seville. To Murillo’s 
fame they are as important as the Sistine Chapel 
to that of Buonarotti or the galleries of the Vati- 
can to that of Sanzio. The Murillos at Stafford 
House (the ‘‘ Prodigal Son”’ and ‘‘Abraham and 
the Three Angels’’) were said to have been con- 
veyed out of Spain by Marshal Soult, a rare old 
picture thief, who also looted the famous ‘‘ As- 
sumption,’’ now in the Salon Carré of the Louvre. 
It is further stated, and on excellent authority, 
that this bold iconoclastic marshal received two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars (fifty thou- 
sand pounds) for the three masterpieces named. 
A vivid account of the treasures of Stafford 
House was written by Lord Beaconsfield in a 
chapter of his novel, ‘‘Lothair.’’ Before he 
wrote this work he made several visits to the 
duke’s mansion to examine the priceless Van- 
dyck portraits, the pastoral scenes by Watteau, 
Lancret, and Paton ; the landscapes by Van der 
Velde, Van Goyen, Poussin, Claude ; the saints, 
monks and martyrs by Velasquez, Guido, Sassa- 
ferrato and Parmigiano; the mythological ta- 
bleaux by Titian, Paul Veronese and Correggio ; 
sea pieces by Van der Velde; quaint domestic 
scenes by Ostade, Peter de Hooch, N. Maas and 
Teniers, to say nothing of numbers of portraits 
by representative artists of the Italian, Spanish, 
Flemish, French and English schools, the latter 
including works by Hogarth, Lawrence, and Sir 
Edwin Landseer. Lord Beaconsfield was of the 
opinion, and most critics agree with him, that 
the latter painter was much more successful when 
depicting the face and expression of an animal 
say a dog or a deer—than when portraying the 
features of a dainty duchess or an aristocratic 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 

Garibaldi, when in London, conserved his old 
habits of when he was a soldier in South Amer- 
ica of rising with the lark. He was out of bed 


by five, and before seven his apartments were in- 
vaded by scores of anxious, persistent callers. 
In fact, he held an informal reception every 
morning before the family of his host had break- 


fasted. The duke wisely left him to his own de- 
vices and kept out of his way until the afternoon, 
when a drive in the parks or a trip to Cliveden was 
usually arranged. Up to his luncheon at twelve 
o’clock the general received expatriated Poles, 
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Hungarians in exile, Italians and all sorts of 
odd-looking patriots, some of whom, judging by 
their seedy coats and shady, sinister expressions 
of countenance, must have left their ‘country for 
their country’s good. The number of foreign 
counts called on him was remarkable. 
That these wondrous noblemen were desperately 
hard up, was evidenced by their inability to 
present proper printed visiting cards: they in- 
scribed their jawbreaking names overflowing with 
consonants on slips of paper or fragments of 
dingy pasteboard. The general threw these tok- 
ens into a great china bowl, and curious reading 
some of them were. Fora long time the collec- 
tion afforded infinite amusement to the inmates 
of Stafford House and their friends. The general 
received these strange people with a charming sim- 
plicity of manner and treated the dingiest of them 
with as much frank courtesy as he extended to 
the fine fleur of England’s aristocracy. The artists 
who waited on him to solicit sittings were many ; 
they ‘‘came not in single files but in battal- 
ions,’’? and one morning as early as seven 0’ clock 
he was found in his bedroom half dressed, smok- 
ing a cigarette, with no less than four enterpris- 
ing artists working away at sketches. The best 
portrait of him was executed by the admirable 
artist, Watts, who, at the earnest solicitation of 


who 


the Duchess of Sutherland, painted a really life- 


like portrait. The general bolted and barred 
himself in a private room one morning, and 
Watts had the advantage of an 


hour’s sitting. 


undisturbed 
With the aid of photographs and 
a miniature on ivory, a capital likeness resulted 
which is now in the possession of the Sutherland 
family. 

I had the advantage of a chat with the general 
when he visited the Crystal Palace, where a 
grand concert was given in his honor, at which 
Signor Mario, Mr. Santley, Signor Graziari and 
the peerless tenor, Giuglini, took part. There 
was a colossal chorus of twenty thousand voices, 
and the effect of the hymn composed by the still 
living Arditi, with the words ‘*O Garibaldi nos- 
tro salvator, Te seguiremo, al campo dell’ onor, 
Risorga Italia,’’ etc., was overwhelmingly im- 
pressive. The eyes of many of the audience were 
wet with tears, and at the conclusion of the tre- 
mendous volume of sound that echoed through 
the vast building, thousands of handkerchiefs of 
every conceivable hue were wildly waved, and 
vivas went up that one would have thought 
would have shattered the roof of glass with which 
the Palace is covered. 

I was presented after the concert to the general 
by Sir Joseph Paxton, who, by the way, de- 
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signed the Crystal Palace, and he said to Gari- 
baldi, that his labor, anxiety and thought in de- 
signing the great building were splendidly 
warded if only by the events of that day. 

Joseph, it will 

of the beautiful « 
was at one period 


re- 
Sir 
remembered, designed inany 
nservatories at Chatsworth and 
of his life a Jandseape gardener 
the late Duke of Devonshire. 
The Crystal Palace and Chatsworth are enduring 
monuments of his genius. 
My conversation with 
readily be 


in the service of 


the as will 
d, was bricf, as many of his 
admirers desired to exchange words with him. 
He spoke 
with a decided accent, and when I told him that 
I was an American he spoke glowingly of Gen- 
eral Grant, whos 
with great interest 


general, 
inferrs 


His English was by no means bad. 


career he said he should watch 

Sir Joseph, who participated 
in the conversation, asked the general what sort of 
looking man Victor Emmanuel was, and showed 
him a copy of an illustrated paper he happened 
to have, contai a picture of the ruler of 
The general smiled and replied: ‘‘ He 
is not an Adonis, Sir Paxton; his features are 
rough-hewn, unsymmetrical ; 


ing 
Savoy. 


his complexion 
tawny, and his small gray eyes have a glint of 
ferocity in them.”’ 

Garibaldi then looked at the picture in the 
paper and added: ‘‘ Yes ; that’s his bushy red 
mustache, brushed up at the ends; but the Re 
Galantuomo’s | 
black.”’ 

‘*And the expression of his face?’ inquired 
Sir Joseph. picture makes it grim, for- 
bidding, not to say ugly.”’ 


arber dyes it a sort of purple 


‘** This 


‘‘Well, as I implied, he is not handsome,’’ 
continued the general ; ‘‘ he is clumsily built, and 
when he talks he suggests the idea that he 
breathes with an effort, As a speaker he is what 
you English call ‘jerky,’ but he goes straight to 
the heart of his subject.’’ Then the old warrior’s 
eyes lit up as he added: ‘‘ But, mon ami, King 
Honest Man is an intrepid soldier, an astute 
statesman and devoted patriot of Italy.’ 

Lord Ronald Gower told me that when the 
general visited Cliveden he took him out one 
brilliant moonlight night for a quiet row on the 
River Thames. The calm beauty of the sur- 
rounding country called out the poetic vein that 
was strong in the honest old patriot, and as they 
glided over the rippling water he recited several 
poems by Foscolo and Filicaza. He was seen at 
his best away from bustling crowds and demon- 
strative deputations. ‘‘Alone in that boat,” 
said Lord Ronald, ‘‘I thought him the sweetest, 
simplest, most natural and charming of men.”’ 
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When the period of the general’s visit had ex- 
pired as the guest of the Duke of Sutherland, it 
was suggested that he should, if possible, spend a 
few days in the provinces. Birmingham, Glas- 
gow, Liverpool, Sheffield loudly clamored for 
short visits, and the toiling thousands of these 
important work centres were feverish with anx- 
iety to welcome him. But all of these exciting ex- 
pressions of popular homage were more than the 
general’s health could stand, and it was finally 
decided by friends and the doctors that it were 
wiser to return at once to ( ‘aprera ; a after pleas- 
ant excursions to Windsor and Eton College— 
where the boys and the masters gave him a 
rousing reception—he left England, never to re- 
turn. 

Friends who afterward saw him in Italy— 
notably Kossuth—told me that he never wearied 
of talking of the profuse hospitality and thought- 
He 
had 


ful kindness of his English acquaintances. 


had not the dimmest idea that his fame 


spread to such wide extent in grand old England. 
For some time he seemed to forget all about his 
voyages to Brazil, the sieges in South America, 
the revolutions he had engaged in, even the de- 
tails of the battles of Palestrina and Velletri, of 
which he, at one time, over a pipe and a glass, 


was wont to discuss—all were forgotten for the 
time being in recalling the series of wonderful 
English ovations. ‘‘Had I been Alexander, 
Julius Cesar and Napoleon the Great, risen from 
the dead and rolled into one,’’ he declared to 
Kossuth, ‘‘Y could not have been treated with 
greater distinction.’’ 

And he was poignantly touched by little inci- 
dents, and long remembered them. While stay- 
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ing at Stafford House the Duchess of Sutherland 
placed in his bedroom a pretty water-color sketch 
of Caprera. She knew of his devotion to his 
island home, and the general never forgot this 
delicate compliment. Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence, 
he said, stirred and interested him, and he pro- 
tested that the English statesman’s fund of Greek 
and Italian knowledge was amazing. He doubted 
if there was a university professor in the whole 
length and breadth of his native land whose 
learning in regard to Italy was more exhaustive 
than that of Mr. Gladstone. He alluded to him 
as ‘a miracle of scholarship, with a phenomenal 
memory.’’ 

The last time I saw Garibaldi he was lying 
wounded and ill, sick in heart and body, ina 
small, dingy apartment of an obscure inn in the 
Tyrol. A worthy history of the brave old war- 
rior has not yet been written. The story of his 
adventurous, unselfish, patriotic life, from his 
young impulsive sailor days and his first flying 
visit to Rome down to the liberation of the Ital- 
ian capital, would make a grand volume worthy 
of the pen of aThomas Babbington Macaulay, or 
that other illustrious Thomas, hight Carlyle, 
whose light of life went out in the misty shades 
of Chelsea. 

In thinking over the career of Garibaldi a 
passage from Sallust comes to my mind: ‘‘ Is 
mihi demum vivere, et frui anima videtur, qui 
aliquo negotio intentus preclari facinoris aut 
artis bons, famam queerit,’’ which, freely trans- 
lated, thus reads : He alone appears to me to live 
and to enjoy life, who, being engaged in active 
scenes, seeks after reputation by famous actions 
or honest art.’’ 


OVERLOOKED. 


By E. 
SLEEP, with her tender balm, her touch so kind, 
Has passed me by ; 
Afar I see her vesture, velvet-lined, 
Float silently ; 
O! Sleep, my tired eyes had need of thee! 
Is thy sweet kiss not meant to-night for me? 


Peace, with the blessings that I longed for so, 
Has passed me by; 

Where’er she folds her holy wings I know 
All tempests die ; 

O! Peace, my tired soul has need of thee! 

Is thy sweet kiss denied alone to me‘ 


PAULINE JOHNSON, 


Love, with her heated touches, passion-stirred, 
Has passed me by; 

I called, ‘‘O stay thy flight,’’ but all unheard 
My lonely cry: 

O! Love, my tired heart had need of thee! 

Is thy sweet kiss withheld alone from me? 

Sleep, sister-twin of Peace, my waking eyes 
So weary grow! 

O! Love, thou wanderer from Paradise, 
Dost thou not know 

How oft my lonely heart has cried to thee? 

But Thou, and Sleep, and Peace, come not to me. 
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AT THE 
By 
Jostsn Burpick and Emory Babcock, mer- 
chants, of the city of New York, had been friends 
from childhood. Both had attended the same 
district school at Brookmead, in Central New 
York, and both had been brought up as earnest 
and devout members of the Seventh Day Baptist 
denomination. When the boys were about twelve 
years old their parents moved to a spot in New 
Jersey, where quite a number of Sabbatarians 
had clustered, and there prospered sufficiently 
in worldly matters to establish Josiah and Emory 
in trade in New York city, and the young men 
were so fortunate in business that at the age of 
fifty years they were rated at Bradstreets’ as 
multi-millionaires. 
Both had married wives of the same religious 
father of 
being a 


faith as themselves, and each was the 
one child, Josiah Burdick’s offspring 
boy, and Emory Babcock’s a girl. 

In the course of time these young folks grew 
up, and when young Harvey Burdick was about 
twenty, and Miranda Babcock seventeen, they 
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began to think themselves in love, and no doubt 


they were, after a fashion, and though this at- 
source of much gratification to 
their parents, they did not wish any undue haste 
in their union on account of youth. 

One day the elder Burdick said to his son : 

‘* Harvey, how would you like to see the world 
on a yacht? I mean, how would you like me to 
buy a fine, large, roomy, comfortable yacht, hav- 
ing auxiliary steam power, with a good captain 
and a good crew, and take a two years’ cruise? 
Of course, I mean your mother to go with us, 
and I really think we could have a royal good 
time.”’ 


tachment was a 


The young man seemed overjoyed at the pro- 
posal ; indeed he thought it was almost too good 
to be true, and said : 

“‘Why, father, it would be delightful; just 
exactly what I have always dreamed of as the 
very pinnacle of enjoyment. Of course, Mirandy 
would go with us ?”’ 

Josiah’s face clouded a little, as he answered : 
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‘No, my boy; Mirandy is to stay in New 
York. Your mother and I have talked this 
thing over very carefully, and we wish you and 
Mirandy to be separated for a couple of years, at 
least, in order that you may each test the sin- 
cerity of your love for the other. If it is of the 
regular eighteen-carat quality a sea voyage will 
make it all the stronger, and if it should turn 
out to be but a transient passion, then you will 
both be better off.’’ 

‘* But, father, how can I leave her, and what 
would her parents think of my going away in 
such a manner?’’ he asked. 

‘*T have talked it over with Mirandy’s father 
and mother,’’ he answered, ‘‘and we are all of 
one mind. We want you children to be united, as 
we, neither of us, would countenance an alliance 
by either of you with anyone but a Sabbatarian ; 
but it has been mutually decided upon to separ- 
ate you for the next two years, and with this end 
in view, I have arranged for the purchase of such 
a yacht as I described, and she is now all ready 
for sea, and lying in the Erie Basin.”’ 

Four weeks after this conversation the yacht, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Josiah Burdick and Harvey, 
and a crew of forty men, passed Sandy Hook 
under steam, going east, and in fifteen days she 
was in Southampton Water. 

It is not the purpose of this story to describe 
any of the happy party’s travels, or the adven- 
tures of the Quail, though a history of the cruise 
would be highly entertaining from more stand- 
points than one. The yacht Quail, up to the 
time of her purchase by Josiah Burdick, had 
been known as the Falcon, but for reasons of his 
own the present proprietor had renamed the ves- 
sel and had her register changed by due process 
of law. 

After six months’ sojourn in the ports of the 
North Sea, Baltic and Mediterranean, the Quail’ s 
nose was pointed for the canal, as the far East 
was the goal. India, China, Japan and the isl- 
ands in the Archipelago were to be explored 
coastwise, and then Australia, New Zealand and 
the islands of the Pacific were to receive atten- 
tion, Honolulu being the last port before the 
homeward voyage to San Francisco, where the 
cruise was to end. 

Letters from the Babcocks, especially Miranda, 
frequently reached the yacht, and the young 
lady’s epistles to Harvey were the usual combi- 
nation of constant love, fell despair, undying 
hope and fervent longing, which that young gen- 
tleman would answer in suitably effusive lan- 
guage. 

One day, just after Miranda had received one 
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of these wonderful missives, a sudden and lumi- 
nous thought struck her, and she sought her 
father to communicate it to him. It was nothing 
more nor less than that the whole family should 
go to San Francisco, there purchase a steam 
yacht, similar to the Quail, and cruise in Pacific 
waters in search of the Burdick family and their 
vessel. 

The fond father acquiesced immediately, and 
before many days advertisements appeared in 
the San Francisco Post, Chronicle and other dailies 
fora yacht of three hundred tons, fully equipped 
and with auxiliary steam power. 

The right kind of a craft was soon found, 
bought and paid for, and her name changed from 
the Mayflower to the Manna, and the Babcocks 
were soon at sea on the voyage to Honolulu, 
under sail, as it was calculated that the Quail 
would be found somewhere in that vicinity. On 
arriving in the land of the Kanakas it was ap- 
parent that the scriptural order of things was 
transposed, and that the Manna got there before 
the Quail, so after remaining in harbor long 
enough to complete coal, water and provisions, 
they put to sea again to search for their friends 
on the bosom of the broad Pacific. 

One Friday forenoon in Latitude 18° 20’ N., 
Longitude 179° 40’ W., a sail was reported from 
the Manna’s masthead, close hauled on the star- 
board tack, and by two o’clock the vessels were 
near enough to exchange signals by the interna- 
tional code, and to the great joy of the Babcocks 
it was found to be the Quail, née Falcon. Mi- 
randa was in the most exuberant and irrepressible 
spirits, and indeed so were her father and mother, 
at the almost miraculous finding of the Quail ; 
and all sail was clapped on to lessen the distance 
between the vessels. 

The reader must remember that the Burdicks 
were in blissful ignorance of the nautical expedi- 
tion of the Babcocks, and the coming surprise 
that they would receive, on finding out who were 
on board the Manna, filled the hearts of the latter 
estimable family with most happy anticipations. 

As has been stated, it was nearly noon on Fri- 
day when the Quail hove in sight, and the dis- 
tance rapidly decreased between the vessels, 
though it was noticed that no attempt was made 
by the Quail to help in performing this naval 
feat. On the contrary she jogged along under 
asy sail, and never answered any signals after 
displaying her number under the code. The 
rapidity, however, with which the Manna was 
cleaving the waters soon brought her near enough 
to recognize on the deck of the Quail, through 
the binccular glasses, the features of Josiah Bur- 
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dick, who was sitting on a chair and reading 
what seemed to be a large Bible. 

At about four o’clock in the afternoon the 
yachts were close enough to speak through the 
trumpets, and Emory Babcock, seizing one of 
those doubtful aids to marine acoustics, yelled 
through it: . 

‘‘Haeow air you, Josiah? I’ve got the wife 
and Mirandy aboard. Heave to! I want to come 
alongside.’’ 

‘‘Emory Babcock,’’ came the voice of Josiah, 
‘**T can hardly believe my eyes or my ears. Can 
it be possible that I find my old friend breaking 
of the Sabbath day? We are keeping, and you 
want me to commita deadly sin, and have my 
crew break the seventh day a-heaving this ves- 
sel to.”’ 

‘You're wrong, Josiah. Indeed you’ ve made 
a mistake. This is Friday, and it won’t be the 
Sabbath for two hours yet. You're out in your 
reckoning one day !’’ shouted Emory. 

Just at that moment Harvey Burdick, hearing 
the commotion on deck, came up from below, 
and seeing Miranda and the Babcocks within fifty 
feet of him, began to shout for joy and wave his 
hat in the air. 

‘Harvey, you go right down below !’’ shouted 
the elder Burdick. ‘‘I’m not going to have the 
Sabbath profaned on board my vessel by you 
shouting like a Comanche Injun. If them 
people don’t know better, I ain’t going to have 
you committing sin before the Lord and my very 
eyes.” 

By this time the yachts were so close together 
that everything said on board of one could be 
plainly heard on the other. The Manna evidently 
was the fastest boat, and in order to retain her 
position under the lee quarter of the ark of the 
Burdicks, had to ease off her sheets and come up 
in the wind every now and then, and at last to 
take in her foresail. 

This superiority of sailing was evidently dis- 
tasteful to Josiah Burdick, for he presently said, 
sternly : ‘“‘It would be better for you, Emory 
Babcock, to let your people go below and rest, 
instead of working them like that on the Sab- 
bath. Don’t you mind the words: ‘In it thou 
shalt do no manner of work, thy man servant’ 
(that’s thy sailors) ‘within thy gates’ (that means 
on thy ship). Emory Babcock, I believe you 
are gone crazy.”’ 

‘Josiah Burdick, indeed you are mistaken ; 
you are a day ahead of time. You've lost one 
day clip and clean. Heave to, I want to shake 
hands with you, and have come all this way to 
do it ; and Mirandy is just crazy to see Harvey.”’ 


There was no answer whatever to this last im- 
passioned appeal, and so the yachts jogged 
along until the lower limb of the setting sun got 
very near the horizon. Then Emory Babcock 
spoke again to Burdick, who sat reading his Bible 
on the companion hatch : 

‘‘ Josiah, there’s mighty little time left, if you 
want to see your old friends. I shall begin to 
keep in about ten minutes.”’ 

Emory Babeock, not getting the slightest re- 
sponse to this last appeal, turned to his skipper 
and gave him some order. In another minute 
the foresail was reset, the sails reefed for the 
night, and the Manna was under the least amount 
of canvas possible for the successful. navigation 
of the ship, and in her regular Sabbath trim. 
And now as the tropical sun sank perpendicu- 
larly below the horizon, leaving no twilight, but 
an almost immediate gloom, Emory Babcock and 
his family put on their usual Sabbath-keeping 
faces, and to outward appearance were lost to the 
knowledge that the Quail was anywhere within 
sight, much less where a biscuit could have easily 
been chucked on board of her. 

Just as the Babcocks had thus composed them- 
selves, according to immemorial custom, the 
voice of Josiah Burdick came booming over the 
waters: ‘‘Say, Emory ! I’m a-going to have my 
skipper run the Quail alongside of you, now that 
the Sabbath’s done. Harvey is most crazy to 
see Mirandy.”’ 

‘*There’'s no one comes aboard this vessel 
until the even of the morrer, being the Sabbath 
day. No! Josiah Burdick, I ain’t made no 
mistake in my reckoning since we left ’ Frisco. 
k, let me entreat you not to forget 
but go to keeping at once. Cap- 
tain, don’t let that vessel come any closer,’’ said 
Babcock, turning to his commander. 


srother Burdi 
your religion, 


On this order the Manna bore up a couple of 
points, slacking off the sheets a little, so that she 
rapidly increased the distance between her and 
the Quail. Then the pall of njght settled over 
both vessels, and the sentinel stars set their watch 
in the sky, in the usual quiet, orthodox manner. 

At daylight next morning the Quail was in 
sight on the northeastern horizon, or rather her 
sails were, close hauled on the port tack with 
everything set that would draw. 

The Manna just moseyed along on the other 
tack until sunset, when the Babcock Sabbath be- 
ing over, all sail was put on her and she went 
in stays, and with a fine breeze, stood on all 
night in the same direction as the Quail, which 
was really attempting to beat up against the 
Northeast Trades to the Sandwich Islands. 
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Daylight on Sunday, to the great surprise of 
all on board, found the Quail about two miles on 
the Manna’s lee beam, showing plainly that the 
sailing qualities of the latter were of the higher 
order. 

The two yacht owners were now thoroughly 
incensed against each other, Babcock declaring 
he was not going to try and get aboard that 
dumb Quail any more, and Burdick knowing 
that he could not go aboard the Manna if he 
wanted to, by reason of her superior heels. They 
watched one another through their glasses for 
two or three hours, the Manna meanwhile draw- 
ing steadily ahead. No signals of greeting or in- 
quiry were made on either side, and the families 
of the yacht owners began to share the coldness 
that the fathers did to each other. Miss Miranda 
had got over her disappointment, and she not 
only made disparaging remarks about the Quail’s 
sailing qualities, but her invective included the 
whole Burdick tribe, nor omitting Harvey. 

About noon it was seen that the Quail was 
getting up steam, and shortly after her sails were 
furled, topmasts housed, and she shaped her 
course for Honolulu. 

When she was well out of sight, steam was got 
up on board the Manna, for the Babcocks, by 
this time, did not even want ‘‘those Burdicks ’”’ 
to think that they were following their example 
in anything. In a few days they got to Hono- 
lulu, arriving in the night, and next morning 
found the Quail at anchor not very far from 
them, she having arrived the previous evening. 
So on this occasion, at least, the Quail and the 
Manna came in their proper order. 

That afternoon the whole of the Burdicks came 
alongside the Manna, but the frigidity of their 
reception was appalling, notwithstanding the hu- 
mility of Josiah Burdick, and the contrition with 
which he begged Emory’s pardon. He ‘said: 
‘*Emory, forgive me, old friend ; we did lose a 
day as I have just found out on shore. We 
must have slept a whole twenty-four hours some 
time on that yacht. Yes, you were right and I 
was wrong.”’ 
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‘You'd better, Josiah Burdick,’’ said Emory 
Babcock, ‘‘ be asking the Almighty to forgive you 
for your sin in breaking His Sabbath. No, 
Brother Burdick, all is at an end between us. I 
could never intrust my child with the son of a 
Sabbath-breaker. I think you had better be 
going on board your own vessel and pray.’’ 

Back on board the Quail went the Burdicks, 
the whole Babcock family watching their distress 
with malign satisfaction at having so completely 
turned the tables on them. Indeed the fickle 
Miranda appeared the most jubilant of the party, 
and she declared she was glad she had discovered 
the wickedness of the Burdicks before she bore 
their name. 

That evening in Honolulu the masters of the 
two yachts met on shore, and made very merry 
over the whole affair. 

‘“Why didn’t you tell ’em, cap, that you’d 
have to take in an extry Friday ?”’ said the skip- 
per of the Manna to the Quail’s commander. 

‘Well, mate, it wouldn’t have been any use, 
they never would have believed me. Them Sab- 
batarians thinks the earth is flat, and that they 
have the same day all over the world. But, 
as a fact, when you spoke us we were in 179° 30’ 
East, and it wasn’t time to change. My old 
man was right, but I didn’t intend to say any- 
thing about altering the time until we got to 
Honolulu. There, as they have done, I knew they 
would find out they were keeping the wrong 
day, as the people were all twenty-four hours 
behind us. They never would have believed me.”’ 

** Well, I knew we went east of the 180th merid- 
ian at three o'clock that day,’’ said the captain 
of the Manna; ‘‘but I didn’t dare to tell old 
Babcock that we’d have to jump a day, and 
cut him out of his Sabbath altogether. Bless 
your soul, he’d have had a conniption fit.’’ 

‘‘There’s one thing, old man,’’ said the 
Quail’s commander; ‘‘they’ll never get any 
converts to the Seventh Day Baptists from nay- 
igators.”’ 

‘‘T should say not,’’ said the master of the 
Manna. ‘‘ What are you going to take?’ 
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By OLIVE 


In country neighborhoods at the South, in 
Georgia and the Carolinas, the church is the ra- 
diating point from whence emanates all social 
brightness. When a young man wants to pay 
a girl particular attention, to take the initial step 


F. GunBy. 


which shall start him on the road to courtship, 
he asks her to ride home with him from church. 

It would seem a simple, natural proceeding 
enough for two young people, going in the same 
direction, to drive together, but for the would-be 
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suitor to cross the rubicon which divides the 
men’s side from the women’s side of the prem- 
ises, separate the young woman from her family, 
escort her to his buggy, establish her therein, 
and drive off with her in the face of the whole 
congregation, is an ordeal which sends the blood 
surging even to the tips of his ears, and causes 
him to look very like a boiled lobster, as he 
gathers up the reins and sets off with his precious 
freight. ‘‘ Jake Hannon drove Luella home to- 
day’’ is recounted at more than one mid-day 
meal, and the man who drove and the maid who 
was driven are subjects of interested remark. 
Unhampered by the conventionalities of city 
life, or even the interdictions of a small town in 
haste to ape the manners of a city, the 
and winning of a life-partner ought, to 
pearance, be comparatively plain sailing 
country suitor. 


wooing 
all ap- 
for the 
His enslaver lives in the same 
township, under the care of the same pastor, 
physician and circuit judge as himself. His so- 
cial horizon is hers. His worldly perspective 
also. He knows the distinctive traits of her dis- 
position since childhood, and she knows his 
idiosyncrasies as well as they each know what 
the other is accustomed to having for breakfast, 
or dinner, or supper. He knows her people as 
she knows his, as their grandparents and great- 
grandparents knew each otner, before them, in 
those long-settled districts, where the same names 
are preserved in the same neighborhoods, gener- 
ation after generation, and the outspreading fam- 
ily trees so entwine and intertwine that the ques- 
tion of individual relationship becomes a problem. 

Courtship under these apparently simple con- 
ditions, however, is hedged about with embar- 
rassments as perplexing as the most inflexible 
edicts of ‘‘ good form’’ or the espionage of the 
most alert duenna—embarrassments resulting 
from the native awkwardness and diffidence of 
the parties themselves. 

From earliest childhood they are accustomed 
to seeing the line of demarcation for the sexes 
plainly indicated. As children the boys sit on 
one side of the school-house, the girls on the 
other. At recess the boys play on their side 
of the yard and the girls on theirs. At Sun- 
day-school and church the same rule is observed. 
There is no common meeting ground where the 
barriers of sex are obliterated, and where the 
young people may romp together in careless ig- 
norance that a possible sweetheart for each and 
all exists among the number. When school days 
are over, and church socials, pound parties, 
and other august festivities become of interest, 
the women and girls invariably entertain them- 
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selves in their own fashion, in a separate apart- 
ment, independent of the men, and the men 
amuse themselves after their kind, the two fac- 
tions seldom meeting except at the supper or 
dinner which accentuates the occasion. 

In vain does the hostess, who has some vague 
intuition that a better arrangement might be 
managed, endeavor to mingle these opposing 
elements. 
next room and talk with the 
girls,’? she begs, and some few young men ven- 
ture as far as open door, where they stand 
bashful and undetermined, wishing to enter, yet 
afraid to do so, and the girls, aware of the situ- 
snowing how to better it, make 
st in each other, or else sit silent, 
ful faces in view. 


‘*Come into the 


ation, yet not 
pretense of inter 
ignoring the w 
i little, lose somewhat of con- 
present who can play 
ou share’em,”’ or ‘* Run, nig- 
fiddle or piano, with ‘‘ Don’t be 
angry with me, darling,’’ as an alternative. The 
guests find their voices under cover of the rhythm, 
and some bold youth may even sidle up close 


Things bright 
straint, if 
‘Don’t care he 
ger, run,’’ 


SOT lit be 


on 


enough to a girl to ask her how all are at home, 
or if her pa likes the pointer pup he sent him. 

This, however, is the culmination of liveliness 
during the evening, unless, indeed, the entertain- 
ment be at the house of some member reckless 
enough of reputation to risk the performance of 
a game of ‘‘ Steal Partners,’’ or ‘‘ Move Kitchen 
Furniture.’’ Of dancing, or anything even dis- 
tantly approaching so lax a diversion, there is no 
hint. Does not the pastor of the neighborhood 
church spend the most of his time and the most 
of his eloquence in denouncing dancing as an in- 
vention of the devil, as an amusement indulged 
in only by the sinful and depraved ? 

At the picnics and barbecues held in the spring 
and midsummer, the chance for freedom of in- 
tercourse between the young and unattached 
members of the community is even less than at 
the winter ‘‘infair,’? owing to the 
unlimited space of the site chosen for the festiv- 
ity. The girls all sit demurely in rows on benches 


soel il or 


provided for their accommodation, or promenade 


in groups beneath the trees, the young men cen- 
tring at a decorous distance, or, if starting off to 
walk, not venturing to take the direction chosen 
by the girls. No wonder, then, that when a 
young man makes up his mind to marry he feels 
that he had almost rather forego his desires than 
take the conspicuous stand necessary to the 
achievement of success. 

He usually hesitates and gives way to his 
qualms of bashfulness until the chance remark 
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of a comrade precipitates movement in the mat- 
ter nearest his heart. ‘‘ Aunt Mary Ann’s Lo- 
retta has got to be a mighty good-lookin’ girl,”’ 
whispers this comrade during preaching, when 
the horrors of damnation depicted in no uncer- 
tain terms by a stentorian voice, might well have 
inhibited such discovery on his part. It is then 
that the would-be suitor, who for months has 
secretly worshiped at Loretta’s shrine, realizes 
that he must be up and doing. But how to man- 
age this herculean undertaking—how let the girl 
know that he loves her? that is the question 
*that causes him, in his abstraction, to throw 
more corn to the shotes that afternoon than is 
their usual allowance, and to forget for full five 
minutes that the next day is ‘‘sales day,’’ and 
he is going to town to trade off the gray mare, 
who is balking badly, but makes a good show in 
harness. 

In casting about for an entering wedge in this 
momentous campaign, two things suggest them- 
selves to him—the one is to make a visit to 
Loretta on a Saturday afternoon, the other to 
invite her to drive home from church on Sunday. 
Due deliberation determines him in favor of the 
visit. 

He has often been to the house on matters of 
business or accommodations, but never 
Saturday afternoon, up in_ his 
clothes. 


on a 


dressed best 


The dogs bark insistently, as he goes 
up the walk from the gate, and sniff at his heels 


Two or three 
heads look from the house windows at his ap- 
proach ; an inner door slams hastily ; suppressed 
voices come to him from behind the partition, 
and he feels that the import of his presence 
there, at that time and in that garb, has been 
borne in on the family consciousness. It is too 
late to retreat, but he is perturbed in spirit and 
perspiring freely. ; 

‘*Made much fodder this year?’ inquires his 
inamorata’s father, after preliminary greetings 
are over. 

‘*Middlin’,’”’ responds the visitor, mopping 
his damp forehead with a musk-scented hand- 
kerchief, and then the host flings another piece 
of fat wood on the fire, and remarks incidentally 
that he thinks they’1l have ‘‘ fallin’ weather.’’ 

Presently Aunt Mary Ann bustles in, pokes 
up the fire afresh, inquires about each member 
of his family connection in turn, and subsides 
into a wooden rocker, with the remark that 
they’re just through boiling cane, and he can 
have some of the sorghum, if he likes, at Uncle 
Jim-Dick’s on his way home. 

One by one the various members of the house- 


as though he were a stranger. 
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hold arrive in the sitting room: the maiden 
aunt, the visiting cousin, the younger girls and 

Loretta herself, wearing a clean calico dress and 
fresh white apron, shining from the impress of 
the smoothing iron. The visitor rises and shakes 
hands with her, as he has with each newcomer, 
and responds to the usual inquiry concerning 
his health ; then the girl makes her way to the 
furthermost corner of the circle, and sits down, 
with yards of clean-scrubbed floor between her 
and the guest, while a momentous silence settles 
upon the room. 

Aunt Mary Ann clears her throat two or three 
times, and complains of a cold; but for this a 
pin could be heard to drop in the tranquil still- 
ness. 

** Are the roads good around here ?’’ the visit- 
ing cousin ventures after a time. 

‘*Pretty fair,’’ answers Loretta’s suitor, and 
continues to stare steadily into the fire while a 
feeble interchange of questions and answers goes 
on around him. 

_ There is solemn and silent communion of this 
kind for another half hour, and then, with a des- 
perate effort at unconcern, the visitor announces 
that he ‘‘ must be going,’’ and looks around for 
his hat. 

Not once has he heard the sound of Loretta’s 
voice. Not once has he glanced at her, or she at 
him, yet as he makes his way out to his buggy 
he feels relieved, as if part of the load was lifted 
from his mind. 

‘Come again when it’s so’s you kin,’’ Aunt 
Mary Ann called after him, as he walked down 
the path, and he knows that his intentions are 
understood, and perhaps not disapproved by his 
prospective mother-in-law, whatever the girl her- 
self may think on the subject. 

‘* Mike Brown’s bay was hitched in front of 
Aunt Mary Ann’s gate when I come by’”’ is 
announced at sundry supper tables that evening, 
and soon it is whispered around that Mike Brown 
is ‘‘ going after’’ Loretta. 

The young man finds himself, now that the 
ice is broken, in rather the position of a hero. 
The women who stop outside the church after 
service on Sundays, to swap crochet patterns and 
remedies for rheumatism, inquire into their neigh- 
bor’s joys and mishaps, and furtively note what 
their neighbors have on, smile encouragingly on 
him as he passes; old men slap him on the 
shoulder and wish him good luck, without allud- 
ing in words to the subject of their thoughts. As 
for his boon companions, they look upon him 
with new respect, as one having shown ability 
unexpected. 
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It is very probable that if no one else courts 
Loretta she will marry Mike, and equally prob- 
ble that no one in that neighborhood will dream 
of interfering with Mike’s plainly evinced inten- 
tions. Maybe a year or two will pass before the 
suitor is able to muster sufficient courage for an 
avowal ; a year or two of agonizing visits like the 
one on that memorable Saturday, of repressed 
longings and secret hankerings. It may be during 
the delirious excitements of camp-meeting inter- 
course that the question is popped (if anything 


as eccentric as a ‘‘pop”’ can be associated with 
Mike’s method of love-making) ; it may be in the 
calmer moments of the quarterly conference or 
in the distracting seances of the ‘‘social,’’ but, 
wherever it be or however it be, you may de- 
pend upon it that Mike started and stopped, 
begun and backed out a half dozen times ; 


that he was in a state of mind bordering on 
distraction, and that he heaved a sigh of relief 
from the bottom of his soul when it was all 
over. 


A MASQUERADING ROMANCE. 


By ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 


Two PEOPLE, who might have just stepped out 
of picture frames, stood confronting each other 
in mutual surprise. One was a young lady— 
the very counterpart of Martha Dandridge before 
she became Mrs. Custis ; the other was Wash- 
ington, the young surveyor—the same frank, 
manly face and stalwart figure, with the turned- 
up hat and full colonial attire. 

This meeting, however, was not at all histor- 
ical, and it was decidedly embarrassing. Pres- 
ently a most welcome voice said : ‘‘ Patty, allow 
me to present my friend, Mr. Washington. Mr. 
Washington, my cousin, Miss Beach.”’ 

‘‘What is your other name ?”’ asked the young 
lady, laughingly, as her hostess disappeared. 
‘“*T can’t call you ‘Mr. Washington.’ ”’ 

‘*George,’’ was the prompt reply. ‘‘I shall 
be honored to have you use my ‘ front name,’ if 
you prefer it.’’ 

Miss Beach looked dignified. She, too, was 
in masquerading guise, and supposed the gentle- 
man’s name to be worn for the occasion, like his 
dress. 

‘‘My name really is Washington,’’ continued 
the offender, and ‘George’ at that. I scarcely 
dare to add that I am also a surveyor.”’ 

There were dimples now in the girl’s peachy 
cheeks, and her eyes were full of laughter ; but 
she blushed vividly under the admiring gaze of 
her new acquaintance, as she asked demurely : 
‘* Where is the little hatchet ?”’ 

‘‘T buried that long ago,’’ was the laughing 
response, ‘‘and have told, I fear, a great many 
lies since then. But what a wonderful place this 
house is ! 
original idea.”’ 

It was the idea of a man whose best energies 


and this Washington Room is such an 


had not been given to money-making, in spite of 
, and who had built an ideal 
mansion on the spot where his humble birth- 
place once stor He was an American of the 
Americans ; and one of his fads, as his wife called 
it, was his ‘‘ Washington Room.’’ Of this room 
he was justly proud ; fitted up, as it was, with 
perfect duplicates of the furniture then in vogue 
in handsome parlors. 


his success therei! 


He had even secured one of those high, white 
mantels, with the narrowest of shelves and fes- 
toons of flowers by way of carved ornament ; 
and an admirable portrait of the Father of His 
Country just over it was supplemented below by 
tall silver candlesticks and attenuated little por- 
celain vases. Such delightfully upright and 
stony-hearted chairs, too, are not often seen, 
while the sofa left nothing to be desired, except 
in the way of comfort. An aged spinnet and a 
spindle-legged card table completed the list of 
movables in the bare-looking room. 

Every part of the house was in a perfect glow 
of warmth and brightness, and the broad stair- 
case, with its numerous landings, was decorated 
with pictures and statuary, while the gleam of 
the great wood fire in the square hall lent light 
and color to the scene. Each room was a poem, 
the bedrooms being furnished to represent differ- 
ent flowers—the Rose in pink, the Lily in white 
and gold, the Morning-glory in blue, ete., while 
parlor and drawing room were harmonious com- 
binations of almost every color. It was not only 
an elegant house, but quite different from the 
houses one usually sees. 

Into all this magnificence little Patty Beach 
nad glided with a conviction that she was en- 
tirely out of place, and she came downstairs that 
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evening step by step, as a child does, to prolong 
the time of her appearance, devoutly wishing 
that she could run away and hide herself instead. 
‘* Martha Washington,’’ indeed! If Cousin 
Louise had only left her in peace in her garnet 
silk ! But now she was so wretchedly conspicuous. 

For the 22d of February was kept with all the 
honors at ‘‘ Knightswood,’’ and Mr. and Mrs. 
Knight always had guests with them at that 
time, with a number of temporary visitors from 
the adjacent city. 

During the previous summer Mrs. Knight had 
spent a fortnight with her cousin, Dr. Beach, in 
one of the New Jersey towns, having been taken 
ill there and delayed accordingly, with sweet, 
little, dark-eyed Patty to nurse her. There was 
something about the dainty maiden that fairly 
won her heart. She was not very happily situ- 
ated at home, with a stepmother and many half- 
brothers and sisters—though bravely making the 
best of it—and Mrs. Knight resolved then and 
there to give ‘‘the child,’’ who looked sixteen 
but was really twenty, a chance to distinguish 
herself. 

Of course, like the woman of the world that 
she was, she quite forgot her obligation and 
succeeding gratitude until a convenient time 
came for remembering both ; and this happened 
to be while making preparations for the Wash- 
ington party on the 22d of February. Patty, 
whose very name coincided, bore a strong resem- 
blance to the more renowned Martha; and if 
dressed in proper costume, this likeness would 
be very striking. A fresh young girl, too, pretty 
and attractive, was a desirable addition in a 
house where there were no daughters ; and Dr. 
Beach received, rather to his surprise, a very cor- 
dial letter from his fashionable cousin, requesting 
the loan of his eldest daughter for an indefinite 
period. ' 

It was not easy to spare her from her numerous 
duties, but she went, taking with her, as she in- 
nocently supposed, a very nice wardrobe. Cousin 
Louise, however, coolly took her to pieces ; but 
when she had put her together again, revised and 
corrected, Patty could not but acknowledge the 
improvement. 

But when, on Washington’s Birthday, she was 
attired in a rich dress of old-fashioned brocade, 
with elbow sleeves edged with dainty lace and a 
’kerchief of the same crossed on her bosom—while 
the ripples of her dark-auburn hair were combed 
back from her face, showing the square white 
forehead, with a single thick curl falling behind 
one ear—she felt uncomfortably shy and wished 
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that Cousin Louise had not insisted on her 
masquerading as such a stately personage. 

The other guests, however, were also masquer- 
ading : Lafayette was a prominent personage, 
and the hostess herself had chosen to appear as 
a French marquise. She was so elegant that 
Patty felt quite afraid of her, after that glimpse in 
the dressing room; and she went downstairs 
slowly and reluctantly to encounter the young 
surveyor, who bore as strong a resemblance to 
his distinguished namesake as the young lady 
did to hers. 

The evening proved a very enjoyable one, after 
all; and when it was over George Washington 
still stayed on at Knightswood. His modesty, 
perhaps, was not equal to his merit, for he mani- 
fested no symptoms of a retiring nature—until 
Miss Beach received a summons to return to the 
bosom of her deserted family. The crocuses and 
snowdrops had come out, and so had the measles ; 
there were three sick children now, and there 
might be five, therefore the eldest daughter must 
come home without delay. 

To one person at least Patty’s course was ut- 
terly exasperating. She appeared to think that 
everything must give way to measles ; and when 
Mr. Washington timidly suggested another sub- 
ject for her consideration, she replied rather ir- 
relevantly that she thought he was engaged in 
surveying. 

‘He surveys his own property,’’ said Mrs. 
Knight, who happened to overhear this remark, 
**but I never knew of his surveying anything 
else. What put such an idea into your head?’ 

Patty’s reproachful eyes spoke volumes, when 
Cousin Louise had retired ; but she only said : 
‘* You did well to bury the hatchet.’ 

‘*Perhaps,’’ was the unexpected response ; 
‘vou will kindly remember that I did not pro- 
fess to be a surveyor. I said that ‘I scarcely 
dared to add that.’ I did not dare, because it 
was not true.”’ 


Then this degenerate George Washington grad- 
ually recovered from his crestfallen expression, 
and bloomed out into a highly-satisfied state of 
mind, having succeeded in persuading Miss Patty 
that it was his duty to see her safely to her fa- 
ther’s door. 


On the next anniversary of Washington’s 
Birthday Mrs. Knight had the pleasure of con- 
templating the same handsome couple—now with 
but one name between them—who had _ person- 
ated the Father and Mother of their country the 
year before, as the satisfactory result of one of 
her best-managed plans. 
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CHAPTER 





tHE mansion and its 
grounds presented a cer- 
tain gloominess and lack 
of life, at once depress- 
ing and suggestive. The 
giant oaks stretched 
naked branches 
the broad, 
riage-way. 
dead leaves flitted before the raw, 
winter wind. 


across 








graveled car- 
and 
cold gusts of 
The shrubbery shook its stalks 
and stems in melancholy subjugation to the will 
of the boisterous blast. Now and then a green 
leaf of some half-hardy shrub clung in desperate 
tenacity to a sheltered branch. It soon must go, 
as all else in this mutable creation. Closed win- 
dow blinds, darkened rooms and suppressed 
voices imparted funereal gloom to the mansion. 
Recent bereavement and unaffected grief defined 
themselves on every side. The old colonel had 
gone to rest in the churchyard with his kindred ; 
but the old colonel was missed by servants and 
tenantry. 

Mrs. Gwynne received the courteous squire 
with effusive cordiality in the dim light of the 
drawing room. Her ideas of grief tolerated noth- 
ing brighter. 

‘Tt wouldn’t look at all distressed to flaunt 
the shutters back,’’ she informed Kizzie. 

Trescott, excusing himself upon the 
business, departed to the library. 

‘‘ Luncheon will be served in ten minutes, Mr. 
Trescott. 
as to keep 
him. 
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plea of 


Don’t be so wrapped up in business 
us waiting,’? Mrs. Gwynne reminded 
She spread out her crape ostentatiously and 
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shook her finger at him in lively warning, then 
set herself to entertain the squire. 
s Trescott crossed the hall, 
nephew bristled in. 
‘One 


John Erskine’s 
moment, Treseott,’? he said, briskly. 
‘* You are going to read the will this afternoon?” 

‘“Yes, at three this afternoon the will is to be 
opened,’’ replied the lawyer. 

“Very Have you any ob- 
jection to the presence of myself and friend—out 
there,’’—he made a motion over his shoulder 
with his thumb—‘‘ Porter, you know—being 
present ?”’ 

‘‘T undertake to say 
granddaughter that 
swered the lawys 

“Very good 
then.’”’ And the 
Trescott went on 

He sat down 
and talked so 


FOr ys! very good. 


for Colonel Castleton’s 
she hag no objection,’’ an- 
very good. At three sharp, 
little man darted out, while 
into the study. 
it the table where he had written 
ften with his old friend. Folding 
his arms upon the green cloth, he relapsed into 
the perplexing abstraction visibly possessing him 
in these last few days. A horrible dilemma 
forced itself upon Two terrible alterna- 
tives flanked him, and the lawyer knew that he 
could not go on marching between them. If he 
enacted the part of friend and protector to Jet, 
he must disgrace upon the man now, in 
spite of all things, husband. Duty to Jet 
impelled him to institute search for the diamond. 
And in whose hands might it be found? The 
lawyer knit his brows in a dark, harassed frown. 
Not the smallest doubt arose in his mind as to 
where suspicion must lie. Everything in the 
past and future pointed to Gabriel as the man 


him. 


bring 


her 
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who had robbed the escritoire of its gm. The 
communication of John Erskine must be dealt 
with, and in doing that Trescott shuddered at 
the certainty of fixing on Gabriel another more 
terrible crime—a crime for which men must 
stand under a black beam, awaiting a shameful 
death. He owed justice something. He knew 
that the penalty of sin should be paid, that Jet 
herself should not defrauded or deluded. 
Nevertheless, while he cared for her rights, did 
he not bring ignominy and disgrace upon her? 
The community accepted Gabriel upon the plane 
of his present position. His mother might be of 
questionable origin, but his father’s son must 
hold a place among gentlemen. An inexorable 
hand seemed to force the lawyer to shatter the 
fabric of Gabriel’s shameless security’ and over- 
whelm Jet with the uttermost pangs of degrada- 
tion. The pitiless little Erskine drove him on- 
ward, where else he might have flinched for the 
sake of Jet. Perhaps, at last, justice had not 
been so grossly outraged when the assassin dealt 
John Erskine his death-blow. Possibly Nemesis 
scored his debit page as barely canceled by the 
fatal deed. When all was done, who could won- 
der that the malignity of the revenge he had 
wrought upon another should recoil upon him- 
self. 

‘¢ The innocent have suffered most,’’ Trescott 
said to himself, bitterly. 

The innocent had been wronged. 
terrible dilemma remained. 

The lawyer sat in his old friend’s chair. Be- 
fore him was John Erskine’s dying communica- 
tion, with its horrible exposures and irreparable 
wrong. 


be 


Still the 


3ehind him stood the robbed escretoire, 
with its empty compartment, demanding restitu- 
tion of Jet’s property and inheritance. 

‘God! what is best?’ he cried out in the 


torture of doubt and responsibility upon shim. 
On the one hand was this second Erskine already 
weaving the web of evidence around Gabriel. 
On the other hand was Jet and her honorable old 
family, never attainted by disgrace. 
would prefer to lose the diamond and throw the 
penumbra of reticence over the two frauds im- 


Surely she 


posed upon her. But there was Erskine, this 
dreadful Erskine, jangling the keys of the scan- 
dal and wrong, preparatory to unlocking it for 
the world. Solomon summoned him to luncheon, 
with the solution of his difficulties still evading 
him. Plainly the rigid observance of duty called 
for punishment of iniquity, but two lives lay at 
Gabriel’s door. Might not poor little Jet go 
down under the evil hand which had requited 
perfidy for generosity. 
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Luncheon could not be called a quiet repast 
when Mrs. Gwynne and the squire chattered in 
such pleasant vivacity. After luncheon Mrs. 
Gwynne took the squire under her wing, and 
was apparently much surprised when Solomon 
summoned both to the library to hear the last 
will of the last Castleton. 

‘‘Dear, dear! Who could have thought of 
such a thing? The will, indeed! Why, I quite 
forgot there was a will,’’ she declared. ‘‘ Where 
is poor, darling Jet? I suppose she is not com- 
ing down.”’ 


> was the law- 


‘* We are waiting for her now,’ 
yer’s quiet reply. 

He laid a packet of papers on the table in 
front of him, and sat down without further no- 
tice of the colonel’s sister-in-law. Far back in 
the room the house servants sat in respectful si- 
lence. Near one of the windows Gabriel lounged, 
dividing his attention between the drear land- 
scape without and the group within. Opposite 
him two strangers had quietly entered and be- 
stowed themselves on a sofa. They were Ers- 
kine and Porter. Noticeably both men observed 
Gabriel—a _ sharp, curious, stealthy scrutiny. 
Very evidently any interest they might have in 
what was going on centered upon Gabriel’s share 
in it. Gabriel himself evinced an uneasy con- 
sciousness of their presence. He turned his back 
to them, and steadily averted his face. Never- 
theless an occasional furtive glance from under 
his shaggy brows proved to more than two pair 
of eyes an odd suspicion of their intent. The 
overseer and his brother stood near the study 
door, quite awed by the presence of Mrs. Gwynne 
and her crape. Everybody waited for Jet. In- 
stinctively they felt that Jet stepped into the 
ample niche occupied by the old colonel. The 
door opened noiselessly at last, and Jet appeared. 

Solomon rolled his master’s chair to the table 
beside the lawyer, and without observing it, the 
girl sat in her grandfather’s place. The long 
lashes were heavy with tears ; her lip quivered ; 
the slender hands trembled as they lay listlessly 
upon the leathern arms of the chair. The golden 
hair seemed to catch a glow from the fire. It 
glistened and gleamed. in the warm light of the 
coals. Trescott untied the red tape slowly and 
opened the testamentary wishes of the dominant 
old colonel. 

‘*This will was made shortly before the death 
of Colonel Castleton,’’ he said, mechanically. 

‘‘The dear, dear colonel !’’ softly interjected 
Mrs. Gwynne. ‘‘Who could have thought his 
end so near ?”’ 

The lawyer cleared his throat and began to 
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read. The document might have been con- 
densed in one pithy line, ‘‘ Everything in trust 
to Jet,’’ save a few legacies to Solomon and each 
of his house servants, down to the veriest mite of 
a kitchen scullion. 

Not a farthing to Mrs. Gwynne or Gabriel. 
Not a doit could be touched or handled by any- 
one except Jet herself, and that must be drawn 
from trustees. They were Barry Wyndham and 
Trescott himself—men not likely to be bullied or 
beguiled. Evidently, at that moment of chang- 
ing his purpose and intentions, Cadmus Castle- 
ton had decided to leave no doubt as to the lega- 
tee of the diamond—that, too, was devised to 
his granddaughter. 

‘¢The diamond purchased for me in Calcutta, 
and to which I am indebted for the ill will of my 
neighbor, John Erskine, I forbear solely on his 
own account to explain why it should have pro- 
cured me this rancor. Suffice it to say that, as 
I have respected his feelings throughout my life, 
I shall respect his memory by maintaining a 
rigid silence upon the origin of his enmity to 
myself.’’ 

The lawyer finished reading ; his voice ceased 
abruptly. He laid down the legal paper without 
remark or comment. 

‘Where is that diamond ?”’ inquired the sharp 
voice of Erskine, rising nervously from his seat. 

Trescott glanced at Jet. Her eyes had filled 
with tears. The diamond connected itself in her 
mind inseparably with the death of her grand- 
father. 

‘‘Tf the diamond occasioned that ill will to- 
ward Colonel Castleton—an ill will lasting for 
years and prompting him to become particeps 
criminis in an infamous piece of villainy—I may 
be forgiven for asking some questions in refer- 
ence to it,’’ continued the thin, positive tones of 
John Erskine’s nephew. 

Gabriel gave a sullen growl. A brutally sav- 
age look crept over his features as he waited for 
Trescott’s reply. The lawyer passed his hand 
over his eyes slowly. It seemed merely a gesture 
of inexpressible weariness, made to gain time. 
Probably in that instant his decision was taken. 
Possibly he perceived that the dreadful difficulty 
of his dilemma was solved by this persistent Ers- 
kine. A sense of default in duty to the interest 
of the trust reposed in him may have urged the 
avowal. 

‘¢ The diamond has been stolen,’’ he answered. 

The instinct of the sleuthhound roused at once 
in Erskine. An exclamation of astonishment in 
various notes burst from the little assemblage. 
Loudest of all was Mrs. Gwynne. 


‘* Stolen ! Great Heavens ! what wickedness !’’ 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Gwynne’s coarse, red com- 
plexion became of a yellow white. 

‘* When was it stolen ?’”’ demanded Erskine. 

‘It was stolen within the last three days of 
Colonel Castleton’s life,’’? was the evasive answer. 

‘** Have you searched the house and premises ? 
Have you telegraphed the principal cities ? Such 
a diamond could not be offered for sale without 
exciting suspicion and remark,’’ rapidly ques- 
tioned the man who could not be silenced. 

‘*Pardon me,’’ interposed the quiet man in 
black, whom he called Porter, ‘‘ did you say that 
this diamond disappeared within the last three 
days of Colonel Castleton’s life ?”’ 

‘*The man who murdered John Erskine is the 
man who robbed Colonel Castleton of his dia- 
mond !’’ shrieked Erskine, catching the idea be- 
fore Porter had time to voice it. 

‘*Possibly,’? was the lawyer’s brief response. 
He folded his papers in the mechanical way of 
one neither seeing nor hearing the conversation 
suddenly breaking forth around him. His open 
acknowledgment of the robbery might be at least 
unwise. Plainly both Erskine and Porter were 
surprised at such apparent lack of prudence and 
diplomacy. He had, as it were, advertised the 
theft, without taking precautionary measures. 
Trescott owned to himself that he hazarded much 
by such precipitation. Nevertheless, it was with 
Jet’s husband that he dealt. The lawyer drew 
a mental indictment of Gabriel, or Gabriel’s 
mother, for that one crime. Whether he merely 
added it to a black category Trescott per- 
haps dared not admit to himself. A shadowy 
hope that Gal might forestall any further 
publicity to this matter by restoring the dia- 
mond prompted his utterance. If he could but 
abridge that black lettes category—for Jet’s sake ! 

The listeners one after another quietly slipped 
out of the library to talk over the surprising epi- 
sode. Erskine and Porter departed, unconscious 
of the scowl upon Gabriel’s countenance as he 
glanced after them. Mrs. Gwynne, forcibly re- 
minded of the ‘‘dear, dear colonel,’’? hurried 
away to hunt her handkerchief. Squire Wynd- 
ham approached the table. The intense admira- 
tion in the gaze he had riveted upon the graceful 
figure of the colonel’s granddaughter became 
even more open. Jet raised her lashes suddenly. 
The great mournful eyes met his. They seemed 
to reveal their soft, shy, lustrous depths in one 
swift glance, and then were downcast. She rose 
from her chair when he came nearer, and with 
the slightest possible inclination of the finely 
poised Greek head, left the library. 
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‘‘On my honor, Trescott, she is the hand- 
somest woman of the day. What magnificent 
eyes! but how shy she is,’’ commented the 
squire. ‘‘The truth is, Trescott,’? he went on 
in a changed tone, ‘‘that will amazes me. Of 
course, Colonel Castleton did not understand 
what, as John Erskine is now dead, need be no 
longer a secret. Barry is out in the silver re- 
gions. God knows where the boy has gone. 
This is Barney, who has been with me, and who 
married his cousin, Mathilde. I fear that asa 
trustee Barry will be useless.”’ 

‘*Colonel Castleton learned that it was a case 
of mistaken identity the day after Gabriel mar- 
ried Jet,’’ replied the lawyer. 

‘From whom did he learn it? 
done the same thing so often. 


Barney has 
He is a reckless 
fellow ; always coming out with the strange im- 
punity a dare-devil somehow seems to carry along 
with him. It is confoundly strange that any- 
body should have penetrated the boy’s mad esca- 
pade.”’ 

‘* Colonel Castleton learned the truth of it from 
John Erskine himself,’’ responded Trescott. 

The lively heedlessness of the squire’s manner 
disappeared. 


‘‘John Erskine himself,’’ he echoed. ‘It 


was from him the secret had been so sedulously 


guardéd.”’ 

‘‘Tt was no secret; he concealed his knowl- 
edge of the truth to further the terrible revenge 
he had designed upon Colonel Castleton for an 
affront in the past: If ever an apparently harm- 
less jest, as one might call it, wrought evil, this 
confounding of the identity of Barry and Barney 
Wyndham has been irreparably disastrous.’’ 

The clear-cut features of the pleasant squire 
overcast with perhaps a gravity than which no 
deeper had been there since his favorite racer 
lost the odds laid upon her. D 

‘¢ Bien,’? he concluded, with a sigh, ‘‘one 
can’t always be right, and Iam not aw fait on 
Barry’s affairs. The boy had something in the 
wind besides adventure when he headed west- 
ward. Some day we will be informed, perhaps; 
at all events, nothing cither of wrong or dishonor 
‘an be laid at his door, else old Cadmus Castle- 
ton would never have made him trustee, and 
possibly legatee, of his granddaughter.”’ 

“IT only hope for his own sake that Barry 
Wyndham will be years absent in the silver re- 
gions,’’ was all the lawyer said. 

Squire Wyndham smiled his old radiant, win- 
ning smile. 

‘*My dear Trescott, Iam too much of a phi- 
losopher to inquire into disagreeable matters. 
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Barry has no debts, and a man without duns 
and creditors must be happy. Pray don’t men- 
tion it, if there is any annoying cause for heart- 
ache. I wish the boy luck with all my soul. 
Farewell, Trescott. Remember me to those lovely 
eyes. Good-by.”’ 

Squire Wyndham drew his furs around his 
handsome, well-preserved throat, and sauntered 
out to the graveled carriage way. A groom led 
around a spirited chestnut thoroughbred. The 
old squire disdained anything except the finest of 
mounts. He contrived always to retain a pair of 
really fine horses in the depleted Wyndham sta- 
bles. At whose cost they were purchased no- 
body ventured to guess ; perhaps the squire him- 
self scarcely remembered. Certainly it was not 
at his own. Trescott listened to the mellow 
tones of the squire’s voice, speaking to the groom 
outside. A moment later he passed the library 
window ; the gay, insouciant squire not even 
caring to inquire into the consequences of ‘‘ Bar- 
ney’s escapade.’’ The lawyer had folded the 
will. He unfolded it once more. A remorseful 
consciousness of regret stole over him that Cad- 
mus Castleton had chosen to repose this trust in 
him. The will lay before him. Every line had 
been written by himself, save the bold signature 
of Cadmus Castleton and the names of the 
overseer and his brother, the two witnesses. He 
pondered the problem in overweening anxiety. 
No very plain course of action had shaped itself 
when the library door again unclosed and Jet 
ame at once to the table. 

‘May I speak to you?”’ she asked. 

‘“*Yes, my child; sit here beside me. Of all 
persons you are the one I most wish to see just 
now.”’ 

Jet seated herself in the chair that he indi- 
cated. 

‘* Do you wish to see the will ?”’ he inquired. 

‘‘No ; Lam so ignorant of business that I pre- 
fer to have you tell me the contents. Do I un- 
derstand rightly that my grandfather leaves his 
estate entirely for my use?’ 

‘“My dear young lady, you have all the reve- 
nues. The estate is in trust for your benefit. If 
you die without heirs it then goes to ti 

‘*To whom,”’ she interrupted quickly. 
could not understand.”’ 

‘Tt then is devised to Barry Wyndham.”’ 

A vivid flush shot into her face. 

‘*Mr. Trescott, I cannot understand. 
father loved me. 
knew everything. 
ham 2s 

The sweet voice faltered and broke into a sob. 
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Grand- 
Grandfather knew—ah! he 
He knew that Barry Wynd- 
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She pressed her hands to either temple in a de- 
spairing, passionate gesture. 

‘‘Of all men in the universe, God save me 
from Barry Wyndham!’’ she cried out bitterly. 
‘Of all men living he should be the last to have 
benefits from me and mine.”’ 

Trescott’s once calm countenance grew more 
perplexed and compassionate. 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Trescott, my heart is broken, and 
my grandfather knew that Barry — Mathilde 
Marigny’s Barry—did it.”’ 

‘My dear child, the last sentence your grand- 
father uttered was a confession. That confession 
‘T have been deceived ; I have made another 


33 


was : 
mistake.’ 
Trescott worded his answer cautiously, but the 
swift agony of terrified expectancy flashing into 
the countenance fronting him bade him be mind- 
ful how he touched the exquisitely attuned strings 
of that fine, sensitive nature. 
‘‘Your grandfather loved you ; 
your troubles. 


he knew of 
Aware of all this, he still made 
another will, devising his estate in trust to my- 
self and Barry Wyndham for your use, and after 
you to Barry Wyndham, to have and hold in 
absolute possession. You can trust your grand- 
father ; he loved you.”’ 

‘‘Yes—yes, he loved me, but I cannot under- 
stand, God help me! I have always been a 
credulous fool,’’ she added, a bitter pain in every 
accent. - ‘‘I cannot understand of what avail is 
it to find reasons and motives ; they are nothing 
Oh, Mr. Trescott, I am so miserable !’’ 

‘‘Your grandfather loved you,’’ reiterated 
Trescott. 

A helpless feeling came over him of sheer in- 
ability to afford a shred of comfort. All that he 
had to say only deepened the wretchedness of 
her position. If he cleared the attaint of perfidy 
attached in her mind to Barry, how vould it 
help her now? Poor little Jet ! She, too, had 
made a mistake. 


to me. 


Dashing the tears from the great, melancholy 
eyes and lifting her head resolutely, with a sad 
mockery of a smile, Jet drew the will nearer. 
What he 
We were deceived, but not by 
Barry. He never attempted to deceive any one 
but me. There were no more such credulous 
rustics as Jet.’’ 

The girl toyed with the paper on the table, 
evidently striving to master her agitation. They 
had been deceived. The dominant old colonel 
must needs confess it, but not once, then or now, 
did the most wronged of the two say: ‘‘I told 
you so.”’ 


‘*Yes—yes, some one did love me. 
says is right. 
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‘Mr. Trescott, do I understand that this money 
—these revenues, are my own to do as I please 
with ?”’ she inquired. 

‘* Absolutely,’’ rejoined the lawyer. 

‘*Then I must keep my word, Mr. Trescott. 
You will allow me to do what I think I am in 
honor bound to do with this income ?”’ 

‘*T have no concern with the manner in which 
you dispose of this money. After I pay it over 
to you, it is yours, to do as you please with.”’ 

‘Will you let me send for Gabriel ?—and, Mr. 
Trescott, will you stay in the study while I talk 
to him for a very few minutes ?”’ 

‘* Just as you like,’’ answered the lawyer. 

“‘Mr. Trescott’’—Jet hesitated—‘‘ will you 
leave the door ajar, so that you can hear if I 
should call. Iam sometimes a little afraid of 
Gabriel.’’ 

‘*T am quite willing.” _ 

He rang the bell while making answer. As 
in the old times, Solomon came and received the 
message. 

‘*'You will stay quite near, Mr. Trescott,’’ re- 
peated Jet, tremulously, when Gabriel’s heavy 
step became audible descending the stairs, and 
Trescott passed into the study. Jet was stand- 
ing beside the table when Gabriel entered, a faint 
surprise mingled with curiosity in his counte- 
nance. He perceived that the paper under her 
hand shook violently. 

‘** Solomon said you wished to see me, Jet.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’? she began with difficulty ; ‘‘I wish 
to speak on the subject of my grandfather’s 
will.” : 

‘*Curse the will!’ growled Gabriel. ‘‘ When 
a man is told that he is to have everything, and 
finds himself cut off without a farthing, I don’t 
see that there is anything to say.”’ 

Every vestige of agitation vanished. Jet’s 
cold, haughty, icily-distant calm had returned. 

‘Gabriel, I have nothing to do with my grand- 
father’s decisions. I understood at the time he 
made that promise to you that he desired to 
provide for his nephew and granddaughter. I 
do not understand why he changed his purpose. 
It will come to me some day ; until that time I 
accept his judgment, well knowing that his rea- 
sons were powerful. Itis of my part of the bar- 
gain between us that I wish to speak.’’ She 
moved a step further from him. 

Gabriel watched her in something like relieved 
surprise. 


> 


‘“When I accepted grandfather’s proposition 
to marry you it was not because you were his 


nephew. I had another motive. You did not 


deceive me by professing any preference.’’ 
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**No, no,’’ interrupted Gabriel, eagerly. ‘‘I 
aever deceived you in any way about the mar- 
riage.”’ 

**Tf you remember,’’ she went on softly, but 
as coldly as only a Castleton could be, ‘‘ it was 
understood by both to be a matter of business. 
I said then that you were to have the estate. 
You acceded to my terms; it was altogether a 
business transaction. As far as the power is in 
my hands, I wish to say that beyond the pit- 
tance necessary for my support, everything is 
yours. I wish you to have the revenues of the 
estate.”’ 

Gabriel disbelief. A 
sharp, eager, fox-like expression came into his 


stared at her in open 
eves, 

‘*'Your trustee don’t know it, Jet. You had 
best keep it a secret from him,’’ he suggested 
craftily. 

She looked at him in plain disgust. 

‘**T do nothing in secret,’’ she answered. ‘‘ My 
trustee consents to any disposition I make 
of the income. I married you to please my 
grandfather. I had also another motive. You 
married me to obtain the estate. We understood 
each other perfectly ; there was no deception on 
that point. It is binding upon me to see that 
you do obtain the estate. It has come to me ab- 
solutely. I made the promise as well as my 
grandfather. You have not deceived me,’’ she 
added, with a wistful little smile, ‘‘ therefore the 
obligation is still binding upon me. Shall T give 
you the promise in writing ?”’ 

Gabriel approached the table and stood oppo- 
site her. Sheer amazement rose paramount to 
all other feelings in his breast. Then an intense 
not unmingled with 
stole into his countenance. 

‘¢ Tet,’ he began, shuffling awkwardly from 
one foot to the other, ‘‘T’ll take your word for 
anything if you say the income is to be handed 
and the establishment.”’ 
look returned to his face as he mentioned ‘‘ the 
establishment. ’’ 

Jet assented haughtily: ‘‘ And the establish- 
ment also.’’ Seeing the greed of this insatiable 
Gabriel, the loathing for him in her heart deep- 
ened. 

“Tf you say that, I believe you. I don’t want 
it in black and white. 
I ever saw who told the truth. 
word for it.”’ 

‘Very well, then ; I will ask Mr. Trescott to 
pay the income to you, reserving a very small 
pittance for my wants. They are few. I 
lieve you do not object to that?” 


satisfaction. admiration, 


over to me The wary 


You are the only woman 


Ill take your 


be- 
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‘*No; not in the least. I have no fear of your 
spending much, and I must say you have acted 
fairly,’? commented Gabriel, quite in accord with 
Jet's limit her own expenses. Jet 
turned away. She tacitly informed him that 
had ended. When she offered to 
order to rigidly adhere to an 
ind obtained on fraud and de- 
she did this and Gabriel accepted 
No 
ule by Jet, no remonstrance 
She gave him all, and he 
in depriving her of it. Gabriel 
lingered a moment longer. 
‘* Jet, it is to go on this way, is it? You won’t 
notice me any more than you do?” 


desire to 


the interview 

beggar herself 
agreement base 
ception—whe I 
between them was concluded. 
conditions were m 
offered by Gabriel. 


made no scrup! 


it, all business 


he said, 
irrest lutely. 
The look 


silenced him. 


her countenance 
he expression of maudlin senti- 
ment on his terrified She moved again to 
the table. 
‘Gabriel, when 


horror on 


her. 


you infringe in the smallest 
mditions upon which I mar- 
ried you I sh at liberty to break my prom- 
ise and repossess myself of the income of my 
grandfather’s est Understand this; my 
od only as long as you comply 


particular thos 


ites. 
promise holds 
with yours,’’ 
‘*In that case there is no danger of my break- 
ing the conditions to which I agreed.”’ 
Gabriel’s ru passion evinced itself in glar- 
quick reply, and again Jet 
him. The interview posi- 
Gabriel showed no dis- 
ig it, and thereby endanger the 
relinquished to him. He left 
the library at once, and Mr. Trescott emerged 
from the stud 
“Mr. Tres 
—only two hn 


ing colors il 
turned away 
tively terminated now. 
position to pr 


revenues sh¢ 


will you give me a very little 


lred dollars,’’ she said, softly. 
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‘¢Two hund cried the lawyer ; ‘‘my dear 
ur income is thousands.”’ 
utter, Mr. Trescott. I said that 
the estate. I promised 
[ married him to humiliate 
in no wise released, Will you 
will about it? I cannot do 
indfather found some reason for 


young lady, y 
‘Tt doesn’t 1 
Gabriel 
with grandfather 
another. I a 
let 
otherwise. Gn 


was to have 


me have 
annulling his 
[ must abide it; and, at last, poverty is a 
affliction [ return to it, because my 
word is pledged. I cannot break my word.”’ 

Trescott’s unwilling assent manifested his dis- 
approbation. Nevertheless, such as it was, she 
won it so gratefully that the lawyer had no heart 
to qualify it by deprecative advice. 


igreement ; there is none for me. 


small 
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‘Scoundrel that he is, to reap the advantage 
of the Castleton estates at last, while she lives a 
very pauper,’’? he muttered, angrily, when Jet 
had said a plaintiff, almost humble ‘‘ Good night 
and thank you.”’ 

The perfume of violets still filled the room. 
The soft notes of her pathetic voice seemed to 
vibrate in his ear with angerin 

‘“‘Tt’s a dastardly shame!’’ he ejaculated, 
quickening his wrathful tramp between the fire 
and window. In the dusk the lawyer defined a 
shape pass the window ; then another. Pausing 
to look intently through the pane, his own figure 
became distinct to the stealthy passers without. 
One of them made a slight 
Trescott. It identified him. 
kine. 

‘What does Erskine want at this hour of the 
evening ?”’ 


sweetness. 
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signal toward 
The man was Ers- 


Whatever his purpose, Erskine vanished to- 
ward the west wing. No answer to the question 
presented itself. Subdued voices of the servants 
proved that nothing unusual had occurred. On 
the contrary, the mansion seemed oppressively 
quiet. Ordinarily the family expected dinner at 
this hour. Every member of it might be found 
in their respective apartments. A vague dread 
of some impending shock gathered strength. 

He went out into the hall. No one was visible. 
Trescott walked slowly to the hall doors. They 
were locked on the outside. He hurried back to 
the dining room, thence to a side door. It was 
locked on the outside. Turning again to the 
hall, Trescott hurried into the drawing room, It 
was not yet alight. Pushing up one of the win- 
dows, he stepped out on an ivy-sheltered bal- 
cony. Just as he did so, three or four persons 
came rapidly along the walk. None of them ut- 
tered a word. The gravel crunched under their 
feet as they advanced swiftly, and passed him 
with almost noiseless tread. In their midst was 
a heavy, muscular man. Even in the winter 
dusk his pallor and affright became visible. It 
was Gabriel Gwynne. 

**Mr. Trescott,’? whispered Solomon, from the 
open window, five minutes later, ‘‘they have 
took Mr. Gwynne for the murderer of John 
Erskine. God A’mighty! I’m glad my ole mas- 
ter died afore he knew it.’’ . 

‘Who has taken him, Solomon?—who was 
it?’ questioned Trescott, sickened by the thought 
of what might yet be the culminating point of re- 
tributive justice. 

‘*The shur’f took him, sir, en Mr. Erskine ; 
en God A’mighty he’p us, we all knowed as Mr. 
Gabriel wasn’t noways right, but it’s the fust 
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time as shame ever came on my ole » 
house,’’ answered the servant, tearfully. 


1aster’s 


CHAPTER XIV. 
‘“THE INCANTATION OF A THOUSAND TONGUES OF FLAME.’’ 

THE arrest of Colonel Castleton’s nephew for 
the murder of John Erskine proved perhaps even 
amore profound sensation than the murder itself. 
The neighborhood had been shaken to its remot- 
est habitation by the terrible happenings among 
its best families. True, the news traveled lag- 
gingly, as news is prone to do when it depends 
upon the gossip picked up in a weekly visit to 
the post office. Still it circulated and drew curi- 
ous eyes upon the antiquated jail, with its for- 
bidding iron bars and comparatively empty cells. 
The old jailer became a man of importance, 
whose good nature never tired of telling the 
story. 

‘It’s a cryin’ shame fur any of the old col- 
onel’s folks to be shet in prison, but the gentle- 
folks and quality will come to it, and git flustered 
and fuss with each other, and it’s pow’ ful certain 
to be somebody killed,’’? he usually concluded. 
‘This ’ere gentleman takes prison hard, but Mr. 
Erskine keeps a sharp eye as there’s no chance 
of breaking jail.”’ 

Gabriel himself had few callers. The popular 
interest in him fell obliquely through his rela- 
tionship to the Castletons ; moreover, any de- 
luded persons who sought to show civility to 
Gabriel personally encountered rude repulse. 
Prosperity in some degree softened Gabriel’s tem- 
pestuous nature by gratifying his selfish appetites 
and love of Adverse fortunes seemed to 
stir the selfish nature into a perpetual protest. 
He was angered and cowardly. In his own 
sight everybody was blamable for his ill-fortune 
except himself. Everybody leagued against him, 
and, whether guilty or not, Gabriel scowled at 
the world for making a martyr of him. He quar- 
reled principally with the quality, quantity and 
serving of his meals. 

‘‘When I get out of this somebody shall suffer 
for sending me tough steaks and feed that is not 
fit for a beggar to eat,’’ he grumbled at the sub- 
dued and cowed jailer, whose service seemed 
rather less of a pleasure than usual. 

‘**Most gentlemen folks are pleasantlike when 
they does get behind the bars—they takes to the 
wittles awful perlite, seeing they buys it with 
their own money ; but this’n is pow’ful ugly— 
pow’ ful ugly,’’ Peters confided to his wife. ‘‘En 
he gits worse’n worse—queer, too, when they do 
say he’ll be sure to git sentenced.”’ 


ase. 
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So the weeks had lapsed until winter passed, 
and the spring term of court was not far away. 
Gabriel’s mother, who came a few times to visit 
him, proved herself nervous and inefficient. This 
first antagonistic check upon her tide of success 
filled her with trembling alarm. She kept to her 
room and increased her potations of the Castle- 
ton brandy. The restraint of Gabriel’s presence 
had always prevented free indulgence of Mrs. 
Gwynne’s weakness. The restraint was no longer 
imposed ; consequently the woman became more 
and more enslaved by drink. She wept and 
chattered incoherently and incautiously. Gabriel 
received numberless messages from her that ‘‘ill- 
ness detained her away from him,’’ and many 
other of the excuses Mrs. Gwynne knew so well 
how to frame. 

Jet, in the seclusion of the great country man- 
sion, held her peace and concealed her own 
doubts and terrors under a gentle reticence. 
Every dollar of the revenues from the estates 
beyond a reserve of two hundred went to Gabriel 
with inflexible adherence to her own agreement. 
Jet touched not a doit of her own wealth. 
Strangely enough, Gabriel proved himself in no 
sense miserly. The steward and overseer re- 
ceived directions to maintain the establishment 
in the old way. 


‘*Now that Iam a gentleman, the place must 


be kept up like a gentleman’s place,”’ 
Gabriel. 

Trescott only paid over the money, without 
comment or advice. And now the terrors of a 
trial with its frightful exposures loomed just in 
front of them. Jet asked no questions, sought 
no revelations of the motives of the crime. She 
shrank from disclosures in trembling timidity. 
Trescott himself shrank from making them. 
They must inevitably be unfolded to the gaping 
public ; but he would defer the evil day to the 
utmost limit. 

The spring breezes blew softly from the south. 
Tender blades of fresh verdure lengthened into 
turf. Buds burst into delicate young leaves. 
Sunshine soft and hot and blithely light gleamed 
upon Mother Earth as cheerily as if neither ca- 
lamity nor disgrace shrouded the lives of erring 
sons. The beetle hummed drowsily in the glow 
and haze of the warm-scented breath of spring. 

Trescott took cognizance of the fragrant beauty 
of the shrubbery clustering about the capacious 
old mansion. He noted the dignified grandeur 
of the giant oaks shading the avenue. It all bore 
the impress of patrician masters, and all was at- 
tainted by perfidy and crime. The respectable 
past seemed to grow dingy in the cloud of the 


explained 
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present. The dominant old colonel had gone to 
lie in the churchyard with his ancestors. The 
myrtle and ivy stretched their tender young ten- 
drils over his grave. George Castleton had van- 
ished in an oblivion holding inviolate the secret 
of his fate. The frail, slender hand of a fair girl 
alone propped the tottering repute of her old 
race. She must bear the brunt of an ignominy 
and shame, before which Cadmus Castleton had 
fallen. Could she be strong to endure when all 
was known? Trescott asked himself the ques- 
tion in the frightful sense of responsibility upon 
him. He had come down to Castleton Court 
again and again with the full intention of divulg- 
ing some part of the evil history to Jet. 
ably he returned home without doing it. 

‘‘This time it may be the same old story. I 
have not the courage,’’ he reflected, when Solo- 
mon admitted him to the library and carried a 
message to Jet. 

The lawyer sat down in the selfsame place 
where for years he had faced his old friend. 
The lonely aspect of rooms seldom used pervaded 
the library and study. Every book stood in its 
place. Papers and letters were neatly packed 
away. The long penholders crossed each other 
on the antique silver inkhorn. Nothing beto- 
kened a ruthless, careless hand scattering his 
belongings in comfortable heedlessness. 

Trescott sighed regretfully while he endeavored 
to smile in some sort of cheerfulness when Jet 
appeared. She glanced at him timidly. A shade 
of hesitation and expectant dread had perceptibly 
tinged her manner of late. 

‘*My dear child,’’ he began, with an abrupt 
plunge into the subject, ‘‘I have as you sce 
obeyed your summons at once. 
happened ?”’ 

Jet folded her long white hands on the table 
before her, and lifted the magnificent eyes to his 
in a pleading, pathetic sadness. 

‘* Nothing has happened, Mr. Trescott, what 
can happen me now,”’ she said, with a wistful, 
transient little smile. ‘‘It seems that I have 
touched bottom in misfortune. 
thing more that could happen ?’’ 

** My dear child, yes ; there is always a grain 
more of good or ill fortune that might happen 
us,’’ he replied, sententiously. 

‘* Not for me; I have lived my life before the 
first score is ended. There is no one left who 
loves me, and no one for me to love,’’ she went 
on, dreamily ; ‘‘but I must care for those akin 
to my family. It is of Gabriel Gwynne I 
wish to speak. Is it not time—for—for—the 
trial ?”’ 


Invari- 


Has anything 


Is there any- 
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The question came with difficulty and a shud- 
der. 

‘The trial is very soon. It will come up at 
May court,’’ briefly answered Trescott. 

‘*In May?’ she repeated. ‘‘So very soon? 
Mr. Trescott, do you think he—is guilty?’ She 
scanned his face eagerly. The lawyer met the 
question by another : 

** Do you ?”’ 

Jet bent her head nearer. A faint color glowed 
in her cheek. 

‘* Yes—I think so,’’ she whispered ; shivering 
in spite of herself. ‘‘I think he did it, and I 
think he will be convicted—unless 

‘Unless what?’ inquired Trescott. 

‘* Unless something more is done to save him 
He is grandfather’s nephew, is he not?’ she 
questioned. ‘‘ Wait’’—she corrected, hastily— 
‘*T did not mean to ask questions ; it will come 
to me soon enough, all this mystery. I meant 
to say that he married grandfather’s only grand- 
daughter. The stigma must be averted. The 
brand of Cain has never scorched the Castletons. 
None of them have meta felon’s fate. 
try to save Gabriel.’’ 

‘How? Do you wish me to do anything ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes,”’ she replied, timidly putting a letter 
in his hands ; ‘‘if you will, dear Mr. Trescott. 
That letter is from Mme. Jouve’s lawyer. A 
legacy left to madame reverts by her will to me. 
Dear madame .had just received it. It is ten 
thousand dollars. It seems immense to me,”’ 
she added, smiling faintly. ‘‘I wish it to be 
used in saving Gabriel for grandfather's sake— 
for the sake of the honest old name, if you do 
not object.’’ 


I must 


He looked into the beautiful face wonderingly, 
remembering how she had been deceived. How 
innocent and ignorant she was of the full extent 
of the treachery ! The lawyer could not suppress 
a certain compassionate reluctance to allow fur- 
ther sacrifice. That some conception of a dread- 
ful evil toward both herself and grandfather had 
grown into a belief in the 
evident to Trescott. Nevertheless, both avoided 
question of the other. Each intuitively shrank 
from asking the extent of the other’s informa- 
tion. 

‘“‘IT do not object, and, indeed, have no right 
to object to anything you may do,”’ 
slowly. 


girl’s mind was very 


he said, 


‘*But you do not approve,’’ she added. 

“I think that~possibly Gabriel has resources 
you know nothing of,’’ he began. 

She laid her hand on his arm softly. 
not tempt him to more crime. 


“Do 
I prefer to lose 
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everything—everything than suffer more shame, 
or that grandfather's family should have a deeper 
stigma upon them.’’ 

“Very well; nothing is left, then, but to com- 
municate this intelligence to Gabriel at 
Will you accompany me?’ 

Jet recoiled in 

“Tt Ob, Me. 
can never see 
father—for 
of what may hi 

‘*My dear y 
the loss of the 
this legacy in 
cott. 

“The diam 


° 9 
Session, she 


once, 


visible horror. 

Trescott, God forgive me! I 
Gabriel again. It is for grand- 
erandfather, not for Gabriel. Ah! 
not be guilty !’ she cried out. 
sung lady, bear in mind that by 
liamond you have nothing except 
ibsolute control,’’ suggested Tres- 


nd was, perhaps, an unlucky pos- 
id quietly. ‘‘I do not want to 
iny more crime. We will let it 
go. I fear it brings woe to its owner.”’ 

‘* Yes, it caused the one bitter hatred entailing 
such distress upon your grandfather.”’ 

‘“One moment, Mr. Trescott,’’ interrupted 
Jet. ‘‘Do you know why John Erskine hated 
grandfather ?”’ 

‘* Yes, my child ; 
John 
colonel compe 
nobility dist 
colonel never 


hear of it or of 


certainly I do. 
purloined 


Years ago 
this diamond. The 
led him to restore it, and with the 
guishing him throughout life, the 
alluded to the matter, except on 
That was when George Castleton, 
at the time, seemed in love with 

The colonel peremptorily de- 
clined to hear of any such marriage. He re- 
minded John Erskine of the fact that his blood 
would be attainted by that of a dishonest and 
dishonorable race. John Erskine felt the de- 
The insult was not con- 
ir grandfather’s generous forbear- 
ance, and he is amply revenged.”’ 
paused. She 


Erskine 


one occasion. 
a mere youth 
Marie Erskine 


served blow keenly. 
doned by yo 
The lawyer 
had grown a shade paler. The 
frightened perplexity of her large eyes startled 
him. 

‘Do you think,”’ she began, in a husky voice, 
‘‘that he has returned that insult upon grand- 
father? Do you believe that he has dishonored 
the family grandfather represented? I—oh, I 
don’t mean to make inquiry !’’ she went on rap- 
idly. ‘* You going to Gabriel now, Mr. Tres- 
cott; you do not altogether disapprove of me, 
do you?” 

She had « 
by turning the subject. 

‘“No; I only trust that your unselfishness 
may not be basely taken advantage of.”’ 

Trescott walked away to the hall as he spoke. 
Mrs. Gwynne had evidently laid in wait for him. 


ded any answer to her questions 
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Bonneted and shawled, she darted from the 
drawing room. 

‘My dear Mr. Trescott, I want to beg that 
you will go with me to see my darling, unfortu- 
nate, saintly Gabriel—if it is on your way any- 
where. Dear, dear, I can’t find my handker- 
chief.’’ 

“T also am just going to see Mr. Gwynne,”’ 
replied Trescott. 

‘‘Then I'll go with you. It is so much more 
important-like to go with the old colonel’s law- 
yer,’’ giggled Mrs. Gwynne, drawing on one 
glove and searching vainly for the other. 

The companionship was in no wise welcome in 
Trescott’s state of harassment, but no choice in 
the matter remained. Mrs. Gwynne, somewhat 
befogged and befumed by a copious draught of 
spirit, chattered in tireless garrulity, while the 
bays trotted over the five miles to the county 
town. 

‘‘Oh, my dear, darling Gabriel! Just as he 
had become a gentleman, to think of that wicked 
man putting him here, in a beastly hole like 
this,’’ she exclaimed, when the carriage drew up 
before the long, low building. 

Grim, gray walls rose in rough solidity. Black 
iron bars chilled the beholder by their own im- 


pregnability. It was a forbidding and cheerless 


place, somewhat sobering to Mrs. Gwynne. 
**Will you be good enough to let me speak 
with Mr. Gwynne a moment 
him ?’”’ requested Trescott. 
‘*Dear, dear—yes ; 
to put him here. 
Dear, dear, what would his father think ?”’ 


before you see 
poor boy, it’s shameful 
But the Lord is on our side. 
The lawyer short. The woman 
laughed thickly. 

‘*Possibly his father would feel no surprise 
that the son should follow his criminal exam- 
ple,’”’ he said, meaningly. Mrs. Gwynne gasped. 

‘‘T knew you meant something. Hush ! don’t 
tell of us,’’ she entreated in a low tone. 

Trescott laid his hand on the carriage door. 
He did not open it or descend. 

‘‘Where is the diamond?’ he demanded, 
sternly. ‘‘How dare you ask me to be silent, 
when you are cognizant of such a robbery ?”’ 

It was a daring risk of suspicion on his part. 
It met a glib, slippery mendacity on her part. 

‘* Dear, dear! what do I know of the dia- 
mond? God knows I am a Christian woman, 
and if it’s the last word I have to speak, I never 
saw that diamond.”’ 

Trescott opened the door, sprang to the ground 
and assisted Mrs. Gwynne’s clumsy descent. 
Her face had yellowed as he remembered to have 


stopped 
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seen it the day he had first announced the rob- 
bery. The turnkey at once conducted him to 
Gabriel’s cell. 

‘*The gentleman ain’t pleasant-like, Mr. Tres- 
cott,’’ he admonished the visitor; ‘‘but seein’ it’s 
lawyer Trescott mebbe he’ll be willin’ to talk.’’ 

Gabriel vouchsafed no very courteous greeting 
to the gentleman. 

‘“T have Sedgeway and Barnes ; I can’t afford 
any more counsel. It’s no good coming here. 
Old Castleton tricked me,’’ he broke cut angrily, 
without rising from his seat before the deal table, 
whereon the remains of lunch suggested anything 
but prison fare. 

‘It is not my intention to meddle with your 
case. I merely bear a message from Jet. This 
letter will explain at once her resources. She 
desires me to convey the legacy to you for the 
expenses of your defense.’’ 

Trescott summed his business in a few words. 
He placed the letter before Gabriel and waited 
for him to read it. The prisoner perused the 
short, terse epistle attentively. 

‘* Does Jet say she will do it?’ he questioned, 
eagerly. 

‘That is her desire, if you will use it for your 
defense,’’ carefully stated the lawyer. 

An expression, half sinister, half bitter, flitted 
over Gabriel’s countenance. 

‘Tf I had known her long ago I might not 
have been here now’’—the regretful words ended 
in an angry laugh—‘‘but I didn’t, and I am 
here, and I have to get out of here. Tell her I 
will take it. Ill take anything.”’ 

‘You are aware that in doing this she volun- 
tarily divests herself of a legacy absolutely her 
own.”’ 

Trescott could not help reminding him. 

‘‘You mean that I am a scoundrel for taking 
everything she has,’’ interrupted Gabriel, rudely. 
‘* A man in my situation can’t help playing the 
scoundrel. I would rather she liked me than 
any human creature on God’s earth, I tell you. 
I would rather be able to face her with a clear 
But all the 
same, I have been a scoundrel to her before to- 
day, and I shall be a scoundrel to her again. I 


conscience than any living being. 


will take the legacy, every penny of it. I wish 
it had been more.”’ 

Gabriel’s hard laugh grated unpleasantly on 
the ear. His angered, turbulent countenance 
pained the eye. He seemed to lash himself into 
an Ishmael-like animosity to his fellow-creatures. 

‘‘She desires you to have it, if necessary,” 
Trescott responded. 


‘¢T must have it. ’ 


I might he hung,’’ shouted 
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Gabriel, excited by the contemplation of such a 
possibility. ‘‘I tell you it’s not so pleasant to 
have the gallows before you. I tell you, I dream 
of it, and wake up strangling and choking. I 
must have the money if it beggars her. All the 
same, I wish it was anybody else than Jet.”’ 

‘Very good; I shall acquaint her with your 
acceptance. ”’ 

““Yes—yes—tell her. I wasn’t born and 
brought up as she was. I wish I could do some 
things over ; I would do them differently,’’ and 
perhaps these were the most penitent words ever 
wrung from the selfish, dull nature, so essentially 
brutish in every phase of life. 

Trescott moved away as Mrs. Gwynne was 
ushered in by the turnkey. 

‘(When will I have the papers?’ called Ga- 
briel after the lawyer. 

‘¢To-morrow,’’ answered Trescott, passing out. 

‘‘Gabriel,’? whispered his mother, without 
the smallest preamble, ‘‘do you think now that 
anybody can fasten the crime on you?” 

He met her eyes without flinching. ‘‘ Money 
will do anything. Money will prevent them 
from fastening the crime upon me. Without 
money id 

‘‘What? what?’ she ejaculated. 

‘Without money they can fasten the crime 
on me.’’ The words fell with calm deliberation. 
‘But you have money,”’ she reminded him. 

‘‘That packet in the bedpost in your room at 
Castleton Court contains the great diamond. 
That diamond will save my life, for I shall sell 
it, and no man can resist such a bribe. Re- 
member, mother, the diamond is my chance. 
Country honesty is cheaper than city honesty. 
I shall have a comfortable balance over. Take 
care of the diamond,’’ he urged. 

She studied his countenance warily and atten- 
tively. Good living and heavy drinking for years 
had reddened and bloated his face. He drew 
his breath with a more audible snore. He was 
an animal of over-abundant sluggish blood and 
sensuous nature. Confinement, fcar and fretting 
for the last three months made terrible ravages 
upon Gabriel’s temper and health. 

‘*My Gabriel, you are feverish ; you are sick,”’ 
observed his mother. 

**T believe I am,’’ he retorted. ‘‘It’s this 
infernal business. I am always strangling and 
choking, just as if I was hung.”’ 

‘Dear, dear; that is just what I saw in the 
coffee grounds,’’ ejaculated Mrs. Gwynne, in 
superstitious terror. ‘‘I have seen signs in the 
ashes, too. I have seen the worst—the very 
worst ; and so has Kizzie. Gabriel, I was afraid 
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you would ruin yourself. You might have 
turned in and been good after you married Jet, 
without this last. Dear, dear, I never sit be- 
fore the fire now that I don’t see awful things 
in it.”’ 

Gabriel watched her with something of the 
same panic-stricken expression upon his face. 

‘*Mother, I don’t believe in your signs,’’ he 
said, in an unsteady voice. ‘‘ Do you be ready 
at any moment to cither bring the diamond ‘to 
me or sell it. I mean to defy them. Jet won’t 
say one word if I sell it.”’ 

‘*No, no; the Ler is with us, Gabriel. You 
won’t come to harm if you sell it and pocket the 
money,’’ piously decreed Mrs. Gwynne. 

‘“Tut, mother! if the Lord isn’t on Jet’s side 
he ought to be, that’s all,’’ contemptuously re- 
torted Gabriel. 

Mrs. Gwynne drew her shawl about her 
shoulders preparatory to taking leave. 

‘Dear, dear, I hope you will settle down to 
being good and grand when the diamond is sold 
and you are out of this,’’ she said, moving away 
slowly. 

Gabriel followed her. 
her 


He laid his heavy hand 
‘‘Remember, mother, that 
diamond is my only hope for money.” 

Evidently he dreaded that some careless word 
might betray the treasure to others. He reposed 
implicit faith in all save her discretion. 


on shoulder. 


‘“‘Tt’s safe enough, my Gabriel; trust me to 
hide it. may the Lord be with you!’’ 
she added, elevating her voice as the turnkey 
unlocked the door. 

‘* Dear, dear, where is my handkerchief?—the 
very finest one in my last two dozen, and I can’t 
think where I had it last.’’ 

The observation was made to the turnkey’s 
wife, who seemed appropriately impressed, and 
kindly shook out Mrs. Gwynne’s skirts in a vain 


Gor “l-by - 


Gabriel’s 
mother never appeared more determined to be 
agreeable than in the drive homeward. She 
counted up the money spent in charities’; gave 
Trescott an inventory of her jewelry; related 
how it happened that one glove had been mis- 
laid, and she had not found time to finish dress- 
ing. Tinally, Mrs. Gwynne launched upon Ga- 
briel’s virtues. They were cumulative in pro- 
spective ; they were shadowy in retrospective. 
The woman’s garrulity fatigued Trescott. At the 
porter’s lodge he descended from the carriage, 
and avowed his desire of strolling through the 
grounds before going in. 

‘Dear, dear ; it’s queer taste to walk when 
you can ride. By-by.”’ 


effort to discover the missing article. 
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The carriage rolled away up the avenue, while 
Trescott took a path through the shrubbery. Half 
way to the mansion he was rather abruptly ac- 
costed by another pedestrian. The man had 
evidently surveyed the passing carriage from the 
concealment of a thicket of climbing roses. 

‘* Howdy, kurnel?’’ was his friendly saluta- 
tion as the lawyer approached. A broad slouch: 
hat shaded the face of the stranger. Brand new 

The face was hard, 
The form muscular, 
A red silk handkerchief tied 
in a knot did duty for a cravat. His hair hung 
in long black locks, somewhat tinged with gray. 
Altogether the man might easily have been taken 
for a deSperado, uncomfortably well 
Trescott’s civility of a slight nod failed to check 
his easy familiarity. ‘‘ Kin you tell me, kurnel, ef 
that were the widder Gwynne in that ere kerridge 


clothes arrayed his form. 
swarthy and changeless. 
wiry and strong. 


dressed. 


a-bowlin’ along a bit ago ?”’ 
induced him 


Habit 


to note the stranger’s sun-browned metallic coun- 


The legal man stopped. 


tenance. 
‘*That was Mrs. Gwynne in Colonel Castleton’ s 
h 


‘Jes so, kurnel ; 


e replied. 


carriage,”’ 
an’ this ere’s the Castleton 
shanty ?”’ 

‘*You are quite correct,’’ assented Trescott. 
‘Jes so. I knowed I'd struck the right trail.’’ 
You the far West, | 


Trescott said interrogatively. Doubtless you are 


from observe ?”’ 


are 


a stranger in this part of the world ?”’ 


‘“Think so, kurnel?’’? The man gave a low 
chuckle, not disturbing the muscles of his face 
in the smallest degree. ‘* You’ve hit it, kurnel ; 
I’m from the diggins out in the turrytories. 
Made my pile; struck it tol’bul fair en quit. 
Goi’ to be a gentlemun now.”’ 

Trescott repressed a smile with difficulty as he 
said : laudable 
us never do make our pile.”’ 

‘¢ Jes so, kurnel. I ketched onto the kuller 
of gold dust, en I didn’t strike out fur San Fran- 
cisker ur New Orleans nuther. I brung it in 
bee line to York city en stowed it in bank. 
Thur is fifty thousand dollars, kurnel.’’ The 
man laughed in genuine satisfaction. ‘‘ En now 
I’m a lookin’ up ole friends. Nat’ ral nuff, they’ll 
me agin, specially when they 


‘*Quite a ambition. Some of 


a 


be glad to see 
ketches onto the notion of that gold dust.’’ 


(To be 
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“You have learned wisdom in the mines, 
observed Trescott. ‘‘Iam on my way to 
the house ; we will walk there together.’’ 

I’m particular anxious to 
widder Gwynne,”’ volun- 
walking forward with the 
chum o’ hern, but I ain’t 
fifteen year, but she warn’t 


too,’’ 


‘Jes so, kun 
hev a chat with the 
teered the stranger, 
lawyer; ‘‘I’m a ol 
seen her fur better’ 
never much fur ] 
Boy’ 
Trescott percel d 
A vague s§ 
faint idea that 
much that dyi 
John Erskine to ¢ 
he 
might give. 
to 


ks, en her beauty ain’t spiled 
in trouble I hear?’ 

the sharp, side glance of the 
A 


s man might be able to verify 


by waitin’. 


man. spicion crossed his mind. 
in communication made by 
Imus Castleton. For one mo- 

secure any testimony he 
next impulse determined him 
The facts 
in their perfidious black- 
could only reveal greater 
tended to enhance the 
uld palliate the one great 
ke the lawyer forbore to ex- 


ment resolve 
T) 

furtl 

were damning « r] 


make no investigation. 


ness. Closer i 
Everyt 
Nothing 
For Jet’s 
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‘‘Wuo am 1?” she said, disconsolately gaz- 
ing into the grate at the dying embers. The 
doors were all locked, the windows fastened, the 
light left dimly burning in the kitchen to guide 
the watchman in his hourly rounds, the house- 
hold all in order for the night, and Henrietta 
Jones had a little respite from domestic cares, 
and was employing it by some bitter introspec- 
tion. 

‘“Who am I?” she continued. ‘‘ Henrietta 
Jones, spinster ; age thirty-five ; housekeeper for 
my father ; plain, dull, uninteresting.’’ That 
was her estimate of herself; but the world, the 
little world that knew her, spoke of her as a 
noble woman—one who had sacrificed her life’s 
happiness for the welfare of her family. Not by 
some great and sudden sacrifice, but by a daily 
and hourly yielding up of self to the wishes of 
others. 

She was a little woman, with a pale complex- 
ion, light brown hair, and a slender, graceful 
figure. The plainness of her features was re- 
deemed by dimpled cheeks and two rows of daz- 
zlingly white teeth. In her youth she had been 
a winsome, pretty girl, but that youth seemed 
far away now, for there were wrinkles of care 
across the brow, silver threads in the brown hair, 
and the smiles came so seldom that the dimples 
and pearly teeth had no opportunity to display 
their charms. 

At sixteen, on returning home from school one 
day, she had encountered her father at the door. 
‘‘Come into the sitting room,’’ said he, sternly. 
There on the table beside him she saw a bon- 
bon box, which she kept, with other treasures, 
in a little chest in her room. The contents of the 
box—some dozen or two of tiny, three-cornered 
notes—were open on the table before him. 

‘*So,’’ said he, as she stood before him, ‘‘ you 
are Rob Allison’s ‘little brown-haired Hattie,’ are 
you ?”’ and he proceeded to read the notes aloud. 

These notes, received under the guardian cover 
of a lesson book, had afforded much surrepti- 
tious pleasure as she stole glances at them in the 
schoolroom, and afterward read them lingeringly 
by the light of her bedroom candle. But now, 
read in her father’s cold, unsympathetic voice, 
they caused her face to burn with bitter shame 
and mortification. She had always had a pas- 
sionate love and admiration for her handsome 
father, but she almost hated him in those mo- 
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ments of humiliation. When the notes had all 
been read her father carefully emptied the entire 
contents of the box into the grate, where they 
flared and burned up brilliantly for a moment, 
as though inspired by the burning words within 
them; then fluttered, smoked dismally and died 
out. ‘‘ There, let that be the end of it.’”’ And 
that was the end of it. 

Five or six years passed and other lovers came, 
but they, too, were dismissed, for Henrietta’s 
mother was ailing now, and there were the 
younger children to be taken care of and edu- 
cated. The years went by rapidly, robbing Hen- 
rietta of her youth and bloom. Her mother had 
developed an incurable malady, and, foreseeing 
the lonely and monotonous future before Henri- 
etta, urged her to get married and be happy. 
‘‘T can get along somehow without you,’’ she 
said, 

‘*Perhaps, mother, but I cannot get along 
without you.”’ 

‘“‘ No better daughter than mine ever lived,’’ 
said Mrs. Jones, before she died. But youth 
was gone, and at thirty-five Henrietta described 
herself ‘‘ spinster, dull, commonplace.”’ 

‘Oh, I am tired of it all,’’ she said, wearily 
folding some half-finished shirts and placing 
them in the sewing drawer. ‘‘ How I wish I 
could become famous—do something that was 
talked about, write a book, paint a picture, in- 
vent something. But what is the use thinking 
about it. 
uneventful grooves.’’ Sighing, she tore a slip of 
paper to make a taper with which to light her 
candle, when some words caught her attention. 

‘‘Three thousand dollars prize for the best 
story of club life written by a woman.’’ This 
was printed in large capitals, while below in 
smaller letters were some explanations and con- 
ditions. 

‘‘Now, why can’t I do something like that?’ 
said Henrietta, meditatively. ‘‘ Harry has told 
me somuch about his club, and will tell me more 
if I ask him, although I should not like him to 
know why I desire the information.”’ 

She went to bed meditating on the subject, 
and woke up in the morning to think of it again. 
She came down late to breakfast, and so absorbe:! 
was she with her own thoughts that she failed to 
observe the general depression in the atmosphere. 
Beside her father’s plate, ostentatiously dis- 


My lines are too firmly cast in quiet, 
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played, was a dilapidated-looking collar, while 
he himself appeared in a décolleté shirtband. 

‘‘ Henrietta, I do wish you would see to my 
shirts,’’ he said, peevishly. ‘ 
else to do.”’ 

‘* And you could not look after Bridget a lit- 


You’ve nothing 


‘HIS HANDS TREMBLED SO TITAT THI 


she 


tle and see if 
cent to eat, 


could serve us something de- 
growled Harry. ‘‘ Thesé 

eggs are as hard as stones, and the beefsteak is 

nothing but a cinder. I think I will 

meals downtown hereafter if you cannot 

anything fit to eat.’’ 


could you ?”’ 


take my 
give us 
Each one felt personally ag 
trrieved that for once the usually well-oiled ma- 
chinery of the household was not in running gear 
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But for once Her 
castic remarks ab 


rietta was impervious to sar- 
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victuals. She | spent the main part of the 
ths in trying to teach the new 
how to cook a meal without re- 
iders and ashes.’’ 


previous six m 
maid-of-all-work 


ducing it to It seemed 


PAPER SHOOK LIKI ASPEN LEAF.’’ 
to be 


this 


herself was in t 


an une ierable weakness of Bridget’s, 
pensity, for Henrietta 

itchen to oversee the prepara- 
of each 1 one dish at least, and fre- 
strongly flavored with 
She was always ready to 
‘*She 


at little book Miss Henrietta 


burning unless 
tion 
quently all, would be 
cinders and s1 
vindicate hers h a plausible excuse. 
was just reading tl 
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gave her for Christmas, and before she knew it 
the potatoes had burned black’’; or she ‘‘ had 
put the cake in the oven and then just stepped 
out to the fence to have a moment’s chat with 
Nora Brady, and when she came back it was all 
burrfed up.”’ 

There had been one memorable Sunday, when 
Henrietta was confined to her room with a throb- 
bing neuralgic headache. A strong smell of 
burning grease penetrated her room. Dragging 
herself down to the basement kitchen she had 
discovered the charred remains of a fricasseed 
chicken—her father’s favorite dish. Bridget had 
built a big fire, placed the chicken over it, and 
cheerfully and devoutly gone to church. Being 
absolutely honest, cheerful and good-tempered, 
her incendiary penchant had been overlooked, 
and she had been with them now for over a year. 
With her, as with every one else, Henrietta had 
been patient, and she reaped her reward in a 
servant who adored her, but who was not to be 
trusted alone in the entire preparation of a meal. 
For the present, however, Henrietta left her to 
her own devices. She was tired of it all—the 
petty duties and the narrowness of her life. 

‘How can you do it, Henrietta—this utter 
renouncing of self and living for others?’’ her 
younger sister, a high-spirited, quick-tempered 
girl, had once asked her. She would not only 
have thought twice, but many times, before giv- 
ing up any of her pleasure for others. 

‘* Well, Helen,’’ said Henrietta, ‘‘ it is not the 
work I would have chosen, but it is for me to 
do. How fine it must be to do something great 
in the world,”’ she sighed ; ‘‘to be of the world 
and in it. I will try that story. It will be a 
step out of the monotony, anyway. And if I 
should win, oh, how happy and proud I should 
be!’ and visions of elegant gowns and dainty 
trifles added to her wardrobe floated before her 
fancy. It was not due to taste or inclination 
that Henrietta always appeared quietly and 
plainly garbed, but to her father’s narrow in- 
come. She had all a woman’s love for finery, 
but that love had had to be subdued and con- 
quered. Now she let her mind wander to the 
dainty things she would have; the presents she 
would give to the friends about her. She would 
have a fountain on the lawn near the shade trees, 
and here she would sit in the summer mornings 
and read and write and entertain her friends. 
At this moment a smell of burned victuals floated 
in at the open window where she was sitting 
with the mending basket beside her, and dis- 
pelled her airy visions. 


But she began seriously to consider the ques- 
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tion, and, buying a little note-book, commenced 
to put down her thoughts. She developed an 
interest in his club that caused Harry to marvel. 
She let no opportunity pass that she did not 
question him about the members, their habits, 
their manners, their conversation and their lives. 
All this developed in time into a neat little story, 
which conformed to the rules of the competition 
as to number of words, subject, ete. 

The story was written, changed, copied, and 
with her name written in a trembling hand in 
the upper left-hand corner and across the top of 
the first page the words, ‘‘ Please return if un- 
available,’’? and, stamps inclosed, sent off in a 
long, white envelope. 

Then began a period of anxious waiting. What 
she expected or hoped she scarcely knew. That, 
with her inexperience in writing, she should win 
a prize over veteran writers she dared not expect, 
and yet she hoped. She was nervous and rest- 
less, and had learned to neglect her household 
duties in a way that amazed her family, and 
would have amazed herself had she thought 
about it, which she did not, until one day it was 
forced on her attention in a most humiliating 
manner. An old friend had called for an hour 
or two one evening. The air was pleasant and 
cool on the vine-covered veranda, and there they 
sat chatting and drinking tea. 

Henrietta’s father was sauntering up and down 
in dressing gown and slippers, smoking a cigar 
and occasionally joining in the conversation. 
Henrietta noticed the eyes of her friend glancing 
curiously at her father’s feet as he passed and re- 
passed. She looked down and beheld—oh, hor- 
rors !—a hole in the heel of his stocking. Blush- 
ing with confusion, called her father’s 
attention to it. 

‘“Well,”’ said he, ‘‘it is all the kind I have 
now. Ido not know what has come over you 
for the last three or four months. 


she 


I have nota 
whole garment to put on any more.”’ 

With an embarrassed apology, Henrietta went 
for her work-basket, and for several days worked 
industriously until everything was again mended 
with her accustomed neatness. 

She had learned to watch impatiently for the 
postman’s knock to eagerly examine each letter 
and paper, to tremble and wait with palpitating 
heart whenever a messenger boy approached the 
house. 

And yet the news came in a way quite unex- 
pected to her. They were at the breakfast table. 
Harry had been growling at the weak coffee, 
when suddenly he paused as his eye fell on 
something in the morning paper which Bridget 
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laid beside his plate. The privilege of first read- 
ing the morning paper was conceded to him be- 
cause he must go to his office an hour earlier 
than his father. After the father read it, then 
Helen must have a glimpse, and after all had 
gone to their daily occupations Henrietta was ac- 
customed to spend an hour idly scanning its 
contents ere she began her morning duties. 

But this morning there seemed to be some- 
thing in it that startled Harry. His face became 
red, his hands trembled so that the paper shook 
like an aspen leaf. ‘*‘ Wha—wha—what is this?”’ 
As a child he stuttered, and now 
in moments of intense excitement the habit came 
back to him. ‘*‘ Wha—what—what is this?’ he 
repeated. Helen glanced over his shoulder and 
read : 


he stammered. 


“The great three-thousand-dollar prize 
won by a Cincinnati girl. Henrietta Jones the 
fortunate young woman.”’ 

‘*Oh, Henrietta, you blessed sister!’’ shouted 
Helen, as she threw her arms around her. 

Henrietta’s father could not understand at first, 
but when it was explained to him he shook her 
hand gently, kissed her on the forehead, and 
held his head very high as he walked down to 
his business, where he told all the men about it, 
and bought a dozen copies of the 
which he carelessly left lying 
clerks’ desks 

‘What is the difference if the coffee is weak 
and the beefsteak burnt?’ said Harry, apologet- 
ically, as he lingered at the breakfast table until 
he was nearly an hour late at the office. ‘‘ Hen- 
rietta, you are a brick.’”? And he followed his 
father’s example in all particulars except the 
caress. 

Henrietta herself sat perfectly still, with a face 
as white as the plate before her. Mechanically 
she prepared a dish of oatmeal for the gray cat 
that was pulling her dress and asking for its 
morning meal. 


morning paper, 


around on the 


Then she went up to her own 
room, locked the door and, flinging herself on 
the bed, burst into a passion of tears. 

But she was not long permitted to indulge in 
this strange mode of expressing her satisfaction 
She was soon called 
down to the parlor to see a strange young man, a 
dapper little youth with a pad and pencil ; and 
before she could realize the horror of her situa- 
tion, she was in the hands of a reporter. She 


at her marvelous success. 


tried to get away, pleading that she had never 
been interviewed and did not know what to say. 


But it was no use. The half-hour the reporter 
kept her imprisoned in the pretty parlor gave 
him copy enough to fill a full page of his paper 


with items of interest about the ‘“‘rising genius 
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of Cincinnati; odest star whose twinkling 
light had bee fined to illuminating the 
family hearthstone, but was now to sparkle 
brilliantly and irradiate a continent with its 
lucent rays.”’ 

Searce had t one bowed himself out with 
his pad and p han another appeared. Hen- 
rietta trembled 
bered the nw 
score of weekli 

The afternoo1 
ters for Miss H 
at them in stupefied 
writing to her? 
years had bee« 


| apprehension as she remem- 

f daily papers and the half a 
ii brought a number of let- 
Henrietta looked 
Who could be 


Her correspondence of recent 


ta Jones. 


amazement. 


limited to some few schoolgirl 
friends with wl! s] 
six months pe 

ters directed to her, 
writing. 


e exchanged letters once in 
But here were a dozen let- 
and all in strange hand- 

She opened mechanically and read the 

opening lines, elanced at the signature and 

On reading the 

letter through she found it to be a request to do- 

nate a portion I 


discovered an familiar name. 

er newly acquired wealth to 
aged spinsters found a safe 
ippreciative world. 

second letter proved to bea 
consoling and tender hand to 
smooth the r places in his pathway through 
life. If Hem would consent to link her fate 
with his an life of happiness was before 
her. In a_ postscript motherless children 
were incidentally mentioned. 

The third tter was from a widow who had 
been left desol with a family of small children 
to raise, and if Henrietta, out of her abundance, 
could help her little, she would pray to the 
Blessed Virgin f 

With a mali 
in an envelop 


an institutior 

retreat from ai 
The writer 

widower with 


six 


‘her morning, noon, and night. 
us snvile Henrietta put this letter 
nd directed it to the disconsolate 
is desirous of having some one 
eh pathway for him. His letter 
she sent to th low. ‘‘Perhaps.this is a breach 

thought ; ‘‘but the confi- 
dence was unsought and undesired, and I am 
not bound to ke p 1” 

Each letter as it was in turn opened was a call 
for help. Henrietta was tender-hearted, and 
many of the calls appealed to her, and she deter- 
mined to investigate them and see what 
could do. 

Sut when 
double the nu 
augmented a1 


widower who 
smooth life’s r 


of confidence,’’ she 


she 


next morning’s mail brought 
ber of letters, and each day they 
accumulated, she gave up the 
idea and consigned most of them to the waste- 
basket unread. 
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In the evening, when all were at home from 
their daily occupations, Henrietta was the hero- 
ine of the group. She must tell to each one sep- 
arately and altogether the story of the story. She 
must beg her father’s pardon for those buttonless 
shirts and burned victuals. And just then a faint 
far-away odor of burning bread penetrated the 
room, and Henrietta fled to the kitchen, where 
Bridget was just rescuing what remained un- 
burned from the oven. 

‘Oh, Miss Henrietta,’’ said she, ‘‘1 was that 
happy thinking about your goed luck that I for- 
got all about the bread.’’ 

Henrietta returned to the parlor and related 
the mishap and its cause, and Bridget was in- 
stantly forgiven. 

In the midst of the hilarity, ting-a-ling ! went 
the door-bell, and Bridget ushered in a stranger 
—a gentleman dressed in black broadcloth, with 
immaculate linen and a white tie, betraying his 
calling. 

‘Ah! you are Miss Jones,’’ said he, suavely. 
‘‘T am Johnson Gilbert, the pastor of Calvary 
Methodist Episcopal Church, on Blank Street. 
I have been told you were of the Methodist per- 
suasion, but had never yet joined any church 
since coming to the city. I called to see if I 
could not persuade you to hand in your letter at 
Calvary Church. We have a very sociable, in- 
tellectual congregation, and I think you would 
enjoy yourself in their midst.’’ 

Henrietta blushed guiltily. Ever since coming 
to the city a certain little letter lying in her 
jewel box, honorably dismissing her from the 
church at W——, and recommending her to the 
love and good fellowship of whatever church she 
might join in the future, had been troubling her 
conscience. So she immediately gave Rev. John- 
son Gilbert permission to place her name on the 
books of his church, together with a libera? yearly 
subscription. After some general conversation 
and a short prayer, Rev. Mr. Gilbert took his de- 
parture. 

The Jones family were accustomed to retire 
early, but on this eventful evening sat up later 
than usual discussing plans for the future—little 


trips to be taken through the summer, repairs 
made in the house and in each one’s wardrobe, 


and help given to friends in need. Had Hen- 
rietta fallen heir to a million no more _pleas- 
ure could have been experienced in the plan- 
ning of its expenditure than there was in the 
modest sum received. 

All had retired at last; the lights were out; 
the house was still. Henrietta, after the day’s 
unwonted excitement, had at last fallen asleep. 
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The silence of the midnight hour was broken by 
a sharp ring at the bell. After some hasty dress- 
ing on the part of Harry and low conversation 
at the doorway, the door was opened to admit a 
telegraph boy. A telegram for Miss Henrietta 
Jones ! 

When telegrams had previously appeared in 
this household they had been the harbingers of 
sorrow. Henrietta opened this one with trem- 
bling fingers. The flickering rays of Harry’s 
candle cast a wavering light over the group of 
half-clad, apprehensive people gathered together, 
fearfully watching the opening of the ominous 
yellow envelope. Henrietta read slowly : 


**Miss Henrietra Jones: Have you any objection to 
our using your portrait in our advertising pamphlet ? 
Answer at our expense. 

“Tie GuZZLEMAN Beer BrewinG CoMPany.”’ 

Sleeping later than usual the next morning, 
the sun was high in the heavens before Henrietta 
drew aside the curtain from her window. As 
she did so her eye fell upon a photographer’s 
camera focused straight at her. She drew back 
hastily, but too late, for it was an ‘‘instanta- 
neous.”’ 

The morning papers had a picture of the 
house, with herself sitting on the veranda ina 
décolleté evening, gown, drinking tea with her 
friends. There were several columns of biography, 
which she read with amazement at first, and then 
with admiration for herself. She had never 
dreamed what a noble, lovely, self-sacrificing, 
angelic character- she possessed until she saw it 
printed in the Dailu Dispatch. This second day 
of her fame was like the first, only there were 
many more letters, more reporters, more callers. 
The Sunday papers came out with fresh install- 
ments of her biography, fresh incidents, pictures 
taken from old daguerrotypes, showing her with 
staring eyes and tightly curled hair, gazing at 
something, presumably a jumping-jack, in the 
photographer's hand. Every act of her life was 
duly chronicled from childhood to the present 
time. 

Henrietta’s desire to be famous, to be talked 
about, was rapidly dying away by this time, and 
she decided if she could not glance at an Amer- 
ican paper without seeing her own name or a 
earicatured picture of herself she would read 
only foreign papers. But soon into these little 
items began to creep in which her name figured, 
and the prize won assumed such proportions 
that Henrietta wondered if even the United 
States Treasury contained such an amount. She 
was described as the greatest heiress in America, 


a professional beauty, and a brilliantly intellec- 
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As soon as these items had time 
to permeate Europe letters began to arrive from 
impecunious titled suitors, who were desirous of 
exchanging their titles for American gold. In 
fact, Henrietta had an opportunity of sitting 
among the proudest dames of the court of St. 
James, reigning as a queen of beauty in frivolous 
France, passionate Italy, or cold and stately 
Russia—or, at least, the letters put it in that 
light. 

At first, in a quiet way she endeavored to be- 
stow a little of her acquired wealth on charity. 
sut this only added fuel to the flames. The 
charity and philanthropy of Henrietta Jones 
were exploited at great length. Even the relig- 
ious papers began to take an active part in eulo- 
gizing her, and a Sunday school book was writ- 
ten descriptive of her childhood. 

One day as she was going down to do her 
marketing, for all the furore and excitement had 
not changed her habits to any appreciable extent, 
she saw a picture on a billboard that brought a 
flush of indignation to her face—a picture of a 
woman her teeth. The face in the 
picture was Henrietta’s, and underneath were 
the words : 


tual woman. 


brushing 
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**Dear Dr. DEN 
for years, and 
and polishing the 


[ have used your tooth powder 
a perfect powder for cleansing 
[ cheerfully recommend it to 


others. HENRIETTA JONES.”’ 


Henrietta was id that she was vailed—she 


always went out vily vailed now—so that no 
witness her humiliation. But there 
her. In the window of a 
displayed, 
race by two bicyclists, a 


one could 
was more in store for 
ladies’ tailor, 
picture represel 


inently Was a 


man and a wor! The woman was ahead in 


the race, and 
out 


aning forward and holding 
eceive the prize. 
and her face 


her hand She wore 
was that of Henrietta. 
In large capitals were the words: ‘‘ Wear the 
Henrietta blooi 
prize.”’ 

That night y 
their various « 


bloomers, 


s and you will always win the 


the family came home from 
ipations they found Henrietta 
trunk. ‘‘I am going to run 
myself. I cannot stand it to be 


she sobbed 


busily packing 
away from 
famous,”’ 
outbound steamer carried 
in a plain traveling gown. 
small trunk bearing the initials 


Two days later a 
away a little woma 
Beside her was 


re a 


GOOD-BYE ! 


By GENEVIEV! 


L. BROWNIE 


Tue waves have hurled our last good-t 
Afar upon the baffling deeps ; 
Amidst their solemn echoing sweeps 


A stillness o'er the eyes where lies 


A calmer moment of regret. 


And yet a lurch, a quickening 


flight, 


A fitful looming in the night, 
Has rent apart one only tie 


That bound your heart to mine 


4,00d 


The gulf between is deep as death, 


A soul asleep ; if yours should flee 


Through conquered space and come to 


And touch my heart’s web with the | 
That ’neath your radiant breast should 
’Twould verberate with song. Good-by 


I wish the night so blue. 
If there could come 
Of thunder, and the 
Should crash 


If only you might feel again 


were not 
the wild alarm 
forkéd storm 
Its justice ver you 

The self-stained soul’s awakening pain 
I'd clasp and cling to 
For I might 


your first sigh 


then Good-by« 
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SARDINIA. 


By CHARLES EDWARDEs. 


Ir is so easy to reach Sardinia, and yet the 
island is still in our day almost as much shunned 
by the people of the continent as it was when 
the found it 


very 


Romans useful as a species of 
the average 
Italian knows nothing at all about it except that 
it has a capital called Cagliari, and that some of 
its wines are not too bad to drink. For the rest, 
he has a vague idea that, in spite of all the fine 
talk about the march of civilization, there are 
still bandits enough in the island to keep him in 
a state of anxiety so long as his evil genius 
should compel him to stay in it, and finally that 
its climate has a bad reputation. 

No doubt the fame of its insalubrity is the chief 
deterrent of visitors to this great island, some ten 


mortal Botany Bay. Even 


The ancients 
gave it a bad name in this respect, and it has 
not yet outlived the reproach. Two thousand 
years ago Cicero warns his brother, whose official 
duties and debts have taken him to Sardinia, to 
be very careful of his health; nor must he be 
negligent because it happens to be winter, when 


thousand square miles in extent. 


fevers are not supposed to walk abroad ; for, 
although it is winter, he is in Sardinia, 

Similar evidence is offered by the Sarde poet, 
Carboni, who, a century ago, put the following 
wail into the mouth of the personification of his 
native land: ‘‘O immortal gods, if mortal 
things affect you, if you care aught for the con- 
cerns of men, and can relieve their woes, behold 
me in my misery, and mark how my dolorous 
and fatal disease makes of my life one never- 
ending struggle. I beseech ye, O gods, take 
away my shame from me !”’ 

Maltzan, who traveled three or four months in 


the island, diligently investigating every charac- 
teristic feature of it, from its nuraghe to its dis- 
Although I 
healthiest season of the year during the whole 
time I was in Sardinia I was not well for a single 


eases, observes : traveled in the 


day. This constrains me to declare that there is 
not the least exaggeration in terming this island 
one of the most unhealthy countries in the 
world.”’ 

For my part I have no such unpleasant recol- 
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lections of the island’s climate, and I was in it 
during May and June. I traveled somewhat 
recklessly, and during the day and the night in- 
discriminately ; and I earned, if ever man did, 
an attack of fever or rheumatism—both among 
the commonplaces of experience in Sardinia if 
rumor is to be believed. Nevertheless, | 
troubled by neither. In counterpoise, therefore, 
to the Baron von Maltzan’s testimony as to his 


was 


feelings in the island, I may be permitted to say 
that I felt better than when wandering 
about the surface of this much-dreaded and, I be- 
Italy. 
Only once was I conscious of any of the symp- 


never 
lieve, somewhat defamed, province of 


toms which seem to betray a malarious district. 
This was at which very bad 
Here at sunset there was an indescriba- 
bly uncomfortable feeling in the air, and it 
seemed to produce just the faint kind of head- 
ache which the natives term ‘ That 
evening I adopted the Sarde precaution, and 
drank more wine to my dinner than usual. The 
next morning I was in my customary state of 
health. 


This general neglect of Sardinia has not been 


Oristano, has a 


rect rd. 


* micrania.’’ 


without its advantages from certain points of 
Of the tourist 
Grand Hdtel d’ Angleterre wherever he goes will 
not like it. Even in Cagliari he would not feel 
at his ease; and Iam sure he would soon lose 


view. course, accustomed to a 


where he 
would find it a work of time and not a little tact 
to get himself bedded for the night, though ever 
sO roughly. 

But, on the other hand, it has helped to keep 
the country 


all patience in the remote villages, 


in a picturesque state, which is 
neither barbarism nor yet civilization. Few 
countries anywhere are so rich in peculiarities of 
costume. I began to have an inkling of it when 
I had been in the island but a couple of hours. 
The steamer had set me ashore at Capo Figari, 
where a train was waiting in the half-light of the 
dawn to proceed on its long journey through the 
entire length of the island to the capital. A 
dark-eyed woman, with a tangled mass of black 
hair blowing before the wind, her shoulders and 
mouth covered with a scarlet shawl, and wearing 
a white skirt, held a pale-green lantern-light for 
the guidance of the engine driver. Other Sardes 
were soon declared at the various railway sta- 
tions : in sheepskins, in vests and jackets 
of green or lavender-colored velvet or leather, 
and having guns in their hands ; and women in 
gorgeous flowered silks, with a profusion of gold 
jewelry about their necks. The effect was quite 
kaleidoscopic, and it was so charming and novel 


men 
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that for the ti 
meadows throug 
of the striking 
yond, with th 
cloud. 
It is 
deeply sunk in s 
of the interior 


[ was oblivious of the spacious 
h which we were steaming, and 
ppearance of the mountains be- 
dark heads hidden in thunder- 


ng ago that Sardinia was so 
ly superstition that the villagers 
sitively rose in arms to oppose 

great highroad which was to 


not so 


the making of the 
the south with Sassari and 
north. Cagliari and Sassari 
had been rivals from the very beginning. It was 
argued that terrible events would happen if by 
sineers they were brought within 
easy reach of each other. 


connect Cagliari in 


Terra Nova in th 


the agency of er 
And the same argu- 
ments were us and towns of the in- 
terior. Hitherto they had got along very well, 
without more than an occasional quarrel with 
their neighbors. But there was no saying what 
the highroad would bring forth. Besides, it 
would facilitate the movements of the gendar- 
merie, who had brothers and sons belonging to 
ilies on their list of outlaws to 
be shot or arrested as soon as possible. 

Mark the state of Sardinia less than three- 
quarters of a back: ‘‘No highroads, 
but lanes all broken up and muddy, or precip- 
itous and rocky, and in many places dangerous 
to travelers by reason of the bandits who infested 
them. Hardly had the autumn rains begun 
when all connection was interrupted, not only 
and another, but even be- 
g villages; no internal trade ; 
town, searcity in another ; the 
street strangers to the dwellers 
in another ; the Sardes themselves ignorant 
of their own island. Hence civic strife, inveter- 
scant sociability, a lack of the 
existence, a circumscribed and 


| by villages 


innumerable f 


entury 


between one province 
tween neighb 
abundance in 
dwellers in o1 


ate prejudices, 
conveniences 
wretched life This is an admirable summary 
of Sarde existence to this day in the more moun- 
But the white roads 
are annually climbing more and more into the 
midst of the wilder districts of Sardinia; and 
now from Gennargentu, the highest peak of Bar- 
trace them far and wide in a land 
ins and Carthaginians, the Span- 


tainous parts of the island. 


bargia, one ca 
which the Ror 
iards who preceded the house of Savoy, and the 
administrators 
all content to k 
The white 
darmes, upon whom the traveler is constantly 
chancing in the midst of the cork forests of the 
mountain slopes or the ravines of the Flumen- 
dosa, are doing their work slowly though surely. 


‘f the princes of Piedmont, were 
ive very much to itself. 
ils and the schools and the gen- 


A brigand must be baited very temptingly if he 
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is to be drawn into broad daylight. And, at the 
worst estimate, the island is in a vastly more 
secure state than its neighbor, Corsica. 

In the variation of its population one may 
form some idea of the harassing vicissitudes Sar- 
dinia has had to suffer. Before the time of the 
Roman Cesars two million is the estimate of its 
inhabitants. This is no excessive number when 
one remembers how rich in grain-growing the 
island has been from the earliest recorded period 
Without Sardinia Rome would at times have 
been near starvation. In our own day landed 
investments here yield from ten to fifteen per 
cent. per annum. 

But from the beginning of the Christian era 
the number of Sardinia’s people constantly de- 
creased, until in 1698 it was only 261,674. It 
was due to the ceaseless warfare in which the in- 
habitants were obliged to have a part. Pisa and 
Genoa fought for the island, each with the aid 
of one or other of the four judges or princes who, 
in the Middle Ages, had divided the island be- 
tween them. The Saracens worried its shores 
year after year. Eventually the King of Aragon 
dispossessed Pisa and occupied most of the island. 
But it was not until after another century of 
strife that, in 1421, Sardinia was finally wrested 
wholly to the Spanish Crown. 

In 1728 the population had increased to 
309,994. This increase continued in 1775 to 
436,374, and so on, until in 1870 the number 
reached 636,660, and in 1880, 682,002. Perhaps 
in the course of three or four hundred years the 
island will again become as populous as it was 
ere the Roman pro-consuls made it their business 
to kill and sell Sardes by the tens of thousands 
annually. 

For an island of this magnitude, Cagliari, with 
about forty thousand inhabitants, cannot be 
called a very imposing capital. But & is a 
famous and ancient place, nevertheless. Philol- 
ogists tell us that its name is derived from the 
Phoenician ‘‘ Keret al,’’ which signifies ‘set on 
high.’? The town is, in fact, built on a tufa hill 
some four hundred feet above the sea, which 
washes its base ; and landward it is surrounded 
by the rich green plain of the Campidano and 
the ‘‘stagni’’ or marshes, which are one of the 
most picturesque, though not wholly welcome, 
details in the view from the city’s battlements. 

It is only necessary to walk a few yards along 
the highroad west of the city to see abundant 
traces of the first, or at least the early, inhab- 
itants of Cagliari. We are in the suburb of 5. 
Avendracio, with the bright blue water on one 
side of the road, and the purple mountains of 
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the southwestern corner of Sardinia beyond. 
There are low, commonplace white houses by the 
roadside, of a single story. But behind the 
houses, where, to the right, they seem buttressed 
against the long promontory of tufa which 
springs from the mass upon which the city itself 
is built, there are scores of empty tombs. Here 
for a time lay the Carthaginians who died in 
Kerales before Rome got hold of Sardinia. 
There is not the least doubt about it. THe nature 
of the sepulchral chambers betrays their pres- 
ence, even if coins and jewel-work of Carthage 
had not been unearthed as conclusive testimony. 

These Carthaginian tombs are excavated in the 
tufa laterally, so that they face the road and the 
sea beyond. But they are not all. If one climbs 
to the white, glaring plain of which these honey- 
combed little cliffs are the termination one finds 
tombs of another kind. The Carthaginians buried 
in their own way and the Romans in theirs ; and 
the sunken shafts of the Roman graves now and 
then actually pierced the vaulting of the sepul- 
chres of their predecessors. 

Though comparatively so small, Cagliari is not 
a contemptible place from any aspect. The 
higher one climbs in it the narrower the streets 
become. In the neighborhood of the cathedral, 
at the summit, they are not streets but alleys, 
dark and cool even on a summer day at noon. 
It is positively dazzling to break from this sombre 
maze of streetlets upon the magnificent prome- 
nade of Buon Cammino, which skirts the side of 
the rock for half a mile, with seats and shade 
under the pepper trees, and a view that one 
could look upon for a day and not weary of. 
There is also a public garden, with palm trees, 
statuary, and fountains, whence the mountains 
of Barbargia, to the north, do not appear half as 
distant as they are. 


In past time Cagliari has received special 
Papal benediction for its religious zeal and ortho- 


doxy. Whether this was merited or not, it has 
an astonishing number of little churches, and the 
Sarde calendar is full of saints and martyrs 
whose blood has moistened this their native soil. 
These churches cannot be termed very interest- 
ing. Most of them are now in a condition of de- 
cay, with rotten woodwork, defaced stonework, 
and unbeautiful paintings over their altars. 
ternally this is not apparent. 
wise. 


Ex- 
Inside it is other- 
Even the gaudy decking of paper roses, 
which indicates one or other of the many local 
festa-days, cannot vail the decrepitude of the 
building. 

Cagliari is seen at its liveliest during one of the 
chief religious festivals of the year. The peasants 
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from the Campidano then troop into the city 
in all their traditional and inherited finery, and 
there is a melodious tinkling of jewelry in the 
Corso Vittorio Emanuele and the other principal 
thoroughfares. When the throng and babble is 
at its worst, the blue or crimson flutter of a ban- 
ner from a side street may betoken the coming 
of one of those religious processions which are 
nowhere more elaborate than in Sardinia. Aco- 
lytes in scarlet and white, little girls in long vails, 
old men with badges and candles, and the priests 
themselves in a pomp of vestments, go by to the 
blare of trumpets. Perhaps there is a shedding 
of rose or geranium petals upon the highroad 


THE ROMAN 


for them to tread upon, or green twigs plucked 
by children for the purpose. Be that as it may, 
it is always impressive to mark how the swarthy, 
eagle-eyed men from the country fall instantly 
upon their knees with a mutter of prayer at these 
manifestations of the dignity and power of Holy 
Church. The youth of Cagliari’s university, or 
those who have matriculated in the freer air of 
no means so ready to bow the 
are more apt to stand with a sneer 
upon their hairle to their 
houlders a 


Rome, are Dy 


knee. They 


ss lips, and shrug 


t each other in derision of the super- 
stitious degradation of those poor n 


iountebanks 


of peasants But Campidano 


the Sardes of thi 
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are not to be influenced by sneers and mocks. 
They may be ignorant, credulous fellows, but at 
any rate they are true to what pass for their con- 
victions. 

Among its relics of antiquity the amphitheatre 
ably the most interesting, as it 
is certainly the largest. 
has 


of Cagliari is pre 
The Canon Spano, who 


done 


so much for Sarde archeology, was 
the’ chief agent from the im- 
mense amount rubbish which had been cast 
into it during ten or eleven centuries. As a 
rubbish pit it no doubt served excellently from 
the end of the eighth century onward. The last 
record of its use dates from the year 777, when 


its clearance 


AMPHITHEATRE, 
bullfights were held here to celebrate the tem- 
porary expulsion of the Saracens from the island. 
citizens had little peace from 
the original purpose of the 
amphitheatre probably unheeded. 

Unlike most t i 
cavation, not 
of the Odeon of 
Acropolis at Atl 
formed by a 
The tufa yielde i to 
it still does ; and wl 
in the minds of 
to 


Thenceforward t 
their enemies, d 


tres, this of Cagliari is an ex- 
It reminds on 
Herod Attieus in the side of the 

The rude outline of it was 
‘course which 


superstructure. 


existed here. 
the autumnal rains, even as 
en the hint had taken root 
Cagliaritan architects, it was 
area of dilapidation. It is 


1e 


sy 


extel! 














NURAGHE AT SANTA 


not a very large excavation, though it is esti- 
mated that it could seat twenty thousand specta- 
tors. What it lacks in breadth, however, it gains 
in height, its elevation being about a hundred 
feet. 
the series of corridors and chambers which bur- 
row under the lower ticr of seats. These were 
concerned with the wild beasts brought here to 
die. The iron rings to which they were tethered 
may still be seen welded into the matrix. 

The Cagliari amphitheatre is not on show at 
half a frane or a franca head. It is left very 
much indeed to itself. Under this hot sky it is, 
moreover, a trifle arduous to explore the excava- 
tion thoroughly. 


Perhaps the most interesting part of it is 


The seats are high, and there 
are fissures in the masonry which it would never 
do to slip into. Here and there a clump of 
cactus or prickly pear has perched itself above 
the theatre. A little boy may perhaps be seen 
amusing himself by leaping from seat to seat, and 
shouting to snare the echo. Else you and the 
amphitheatre and the blue sky which domes it 
are likely to be very much alone. Bees and 
butterflies and lizards are, of course, of no ac- 
count. Of these, however, there will probably 
be no lack. 

I have mentioned the Sarde’s devotion to the 
church. One notices this in the towns ; but it 
is brought home to one with the greatest force 
when wandering among the mountains or over 
the spacious plains which stretch between the 
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different mountain groups, and are famous as the 
breeding grounds of the Sarde horses so much in 
request in Marseilles. Here and there, far from 
the haunts of men, appears a little white church, 
with its windows boarded and its door securely 
locked. If you ask what it means you are told 
that it is dedicated to this or that saint, whose 
name you may now hear for the first time, and 
that on such and such a day in the year there is 
a festa in honor of the saint. On this festa-day 
and the two or three following days the church 
is unlocked, and wonderful is the concourse of 
people from far and wide to eat and drink and 
pray and dance in honor of this particular saint. 


It is the same all over Sardinia. Cagliari in 


the south has its Saint Efisio, who provokes every 
May such scenes of festivity and rejoicing as ap- 
pear astonishing to us of the north. 
treme northwest 8. Gavino is in the most repute. 
While walking along the coast one day from 


In the ex- 


Porto Torres I came unexpectedly upon the 
traces of the recent festa of S. Gavino. There 
were certain caves in the rock, and a chapel that 
was half a burrow and half the result of the 
work of masons. With some difficulty I made 
my way into a series of the rock chambers, 
which were green with damp. The apartments, 
the court yard by the church porch, and the 
neighboring space for many yards were all ren- 
dered repulsive by the prodigious litter of bones, 
peascods, grape skins, and rotting crusts which 
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the recent revelers had discarded after the festa- 
day. Great was the concourse of bloated beetles 
and ants and slugs among this decaying refuse, 
which was so abundant that one could fancy the 
festa-day would come around again ere they had 
effectually done their scavengering. 

After a little experience of Sardinia I was quick 
to know a festa was in the air. There 
would then be an unusual number of people 
abroad, in their best clothes, with or without 
portly haversacks slung over their mules or 
horses, and the greetings they gave a passer-by 
would have an agreeable, rollicking tone. <A 
good deal of drinking takes place thus under the 
egis of Mother Church. I that 
most of the marriages in Sardinia get their initial 


when 


suppose, too, 
impulse at these merrymakings. 

Of course, under such conditions, the church 
in Sardinia is likely to be prosperous. That, in 
fact, it is. The free-thinking editors of news- 
papers in such towns as Cagliari and Sassari may 
put their notions in print with as much force as 
large type and italics can add to them ; it does 
not make the least difference to the country 
Sarde. Even if he can read at all, 
he will not be influenced much by edi- 
torial vaporing. He is much too con- 
servative an individual to allow himself 
to be argued out of the beliefs that are 
as familiar and fond to him as his envir- 
onment. 

In traveling from the north of Sar- 
dinia toward the south one cannot fail 
to notice the almost abrupt change in 
the vegetation which seems to begin in 
the neighborhood of Oristano. North 
of Macomer, which stands nearly two 
thousand feet above the sea, the scenery 
is European. 
ing with 


The rich meadows, teem- 
and 
flowing brooks in which cows may be 
seen knee-deep, and the fine oak woods 
populous with asphodels, are not at all 
suggestive of a semi-tropical climate. 
Add to the asphodels thickets of wild 
cistus massed with bloom, and you may 


flowers, pervaded by 


have some idea of the surface appear- 
ance of the Sarde highway in the north. 
But as 


we descend in long curves 
from Macomer we, as it were, arrive in 
Africa. I have seen few such gigantic 
hedges of prickly pear as in the vicinity 
of Oristano. It is a land of marvelous 
‘ertility. Every yard seems determined 
to produce the very utmost possible. 
Fig trees, vines, and barley all draw 


their support fi 


blue skv ove! 


source of all tl 


It is a 


Oristano, and wl 


from Macomer. 


we speed for a. 


rising inland, 


across 


only by sundry 


represent the 
In one place tl 
dark smudge 
This is Milis, 
a vast orange g 
to yield sixty 1 
out Sardinia 
reputation as 
have bought 
tano, and felt 
not givi 
money. 
The 


Oristano stays 


was 


Sardes 


ENTRAN 


curl 


an old al 
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m the same soil; and the fervid 
id indicates whence the chief 
s exuberance proceeds. 
country, this round about 
h we approach so circuitously 
Before we come to its dead level 
ile along the edge of a plateau, 
hence we look west to the se: 
vial bed of great extent, broken 
llow-brown blotches, which 
merous villages of the district. 
iakedness is relieved by a long, 
ler the slope of the shore hills. 
estate of the Marchese di Boy], 
, miles in length, and reputed 
n oranges annually. Through- 
Milis orange has as precious a 
Indian River. I 
them for a penny in Oris- 
ssured by his face that the vender 
e full market value for my 


\merica an 


ive 


a proverb, 
’ 


“Who goes to 


in Oristano.’’ He dies, in fact, 


E TO THE NURAGHE. 
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from a fever. Certainly no one can affirm that 
this low-'ving place is healthy. From the rail- 
way one sees nothing of it but a mosaic of 
lichened roofs, with the dome and campanile of 
the cathedral rising above them, and the near 
hedges of prickly pear twelve and fifteen feet 
high. Itis a very hot town, a curious mixture 
of fine new buildings and old mud hovels with 
thatched roofs. But itis half-girdled by ‘‘stagni,”’ 
and the Tirso, the largest river on the island, 
carries its muddy stream past it toward the sea. 
Nowhere in Sardinia did I see the classic ‘‘ mas- 
truca’’ more in vogue than here. The natives 
use it partly as a safeguard against the chills 
which usher ina fever. Toa stranger it is odd 
to see those bronzed sons of the soil huddled in 
sheepskin jackets, the wool outermost, under the 
scorching heat of a July sun. In truth, how- 
ever, the Sarde would much prefer dispensing 
with the ‘‘mastruca’’ in winter than in sum- 
mer. Sunrise and sundown are the times when 
the timorous take every precaution lest they be 
caught unawares. Unless they are obliged to be 
out, they then keep to the house. They are, 
further, scrupulous in the matter of diet. The 
germ (though, of course, they know nothing of 
‘*bacilli’’)) may be in a green fig, or a fish from 
such and such a ‘‘stagno.’’ Nor will they un- 


cover the head in a café or other place of public 


resort, nor inhale the air of a bad district if they 
can possibly be hurried through it while they 
hold the breath. ‘‘Stay in and drink plenty of 
wine’’ is a current prescription for the man who 
feels he is on the verge of malaria ; and it does 
not seem to be wholly contemptible counsel. 

Macomer is a great contrast to Oristano. In- 
stead of being embosomed in palm trees and 
vegetation, it is built on a slope of the Marghine 
mountains, whose naked rock summits stretch 
bleakly toward the interior. 
at all striking. 

One would suppose that this elevated place 
could hardly fail to be healthy ; and yet it is 
esteemed uncommonly dangerous. In spite of its 
perils, however, which I fancy are not so grave 
as they are reputed to be, the traveler ought to 
tarry awhile in Macomer, if only for the nuraghe 
which abound in the neighborhood. The artist 
has chosen the best-preserved of them as a sub- 
ject for illustration, and it may, in default of 
others, serve as an example of the many hun- 


As a town jt is not 


dreds of somewhat similar towers which exist in 
all parts of the island. Scores of nuraghe else- 
where are in the last stages of ruin, at least you 
would imagine so. Perhaps a single section alone 
of a wall remains, as in the case of that of Su 
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Paladinu, by Nulvi. And yet there is no know- 
ing if it will not endure for a millenium longer, 
even as, for all we know, it may already have 
lasted in its present ruined state for a millenium 
ormore. According to the evidence of one of 
the parchments of Arborea (a packet of medizval 
writings found in Oristano, which some think 
were forgeries, but in which Sarde antiquaries 
put much faith), the word ‘‘nuraghe’’ comes 
from Norax, the Pheenician founder of Nora, or 
Pula as it is now called. They are further de- 
scribed as being temples of the sun, and places 
of burial for the early shepherds and priests. 
This is so very vague and infantine an elucida- 
tion of the mystery of the nuraghe that it may 
be dismissed at once. Apart from other objec- 
tions, if the nuraghe owed their origin to Norax 
the Pheenician, whence did Norax get the model 
for these Sarde towers? If from Pheenicia or 
Carthage, why do we not find the prototypes of 
the nuraghe in those districts? If the nuraghe 
of Sardinia have lasted for so many thousand 
years, would not the nuraghe of Africa or Phe- 
nicia have lasted equally ? 

For very many centuries the nuraghe have 
served as a quarry for the more modern dwellers 
in Sardinia. The parchment of Arborea above 
mentioned says they were all ransacked during 
the reign of the Judge Gialetus, about 7004. pb. 
This, no doubt, was but one of the series of 
ransackings they have had to suffer for genera- 
tions. Even in our own time they have not 
been left to themselves. La Marmora and others 
have delved in them in quest of bones and 
bronzes, to give some clew to their origin ; but 
of bones to prove they were sepulchres practically 
none have been found. The one skeleton dis- 
covered in the nuraghe of Iselle, near Buddusd, 
was, from the nature of the metal trifles which 
lay with it, much subsequent to the building of 
the nuraghe itself. 

In fact, villages are built almost wholly of the 
big rectangular stones lifted from the nuraghe. 
Yet the ruins remain, twenty, thirty, forty feet 
and more in height, and it is one of the many 
other mysteries of the kind how the great unce- 
mented stones which form the lower tiers of the 
towers were first brought and set where they stil] 
stand. It is well, however, that they are of suf- 
ficient bulk to defy the acquisitive inclinations of 
the latter-day Sardes. 

It were bold in a paper of this kind to attempt 
to discuss fully the theories about the genesis of 
the nuraghe. Some three thousand are said to 
exist. A multitude of pamphlets and chapters 
have been written about them, each convincing 
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from the standpoint of its author, and it is to be 
hoped they will survive to puzzle posterity to the 
tenth and twentieth generation. They differ as 
much in size and architectural detail as in their 
situations. Nowadays they are all truncated, 
with a variety of grasses growing upon what may 
without disrespect be termed the roof. This has 
led some people to class them with the temples 
of the old Central American races, and to assume 
that they were so many altars, upon the flat 
summits of which the human sacrifices were con- 
summated before the eyes of the bystanders. 
Internally, however, the nuraghe have distinc- 
tive marks. Some are of two stories, the ovoidal 
dome to the inner chambers being of the same 
uncemented stones which compose the body of 
the building. 
the 
floor as at the bottom of a well. 


From others, again, having at- 
summit, one looks down to the earth 
Only the shells 
But many, if not most, of both kinds 
are provided with a rude ‘narrow staircase within 


tained 


remain. 
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the walls themselves, which 
leads from the base to the top 
of the nuraghe. This of Santa 
Barbara by Macomer is a fine 
example of a fully equipped 
nuraghe. And there are others 
with subterranean apartments, 
though these are so broken into 
each other by investigations 
that it is hard to make out their 
scheme and connection. 

As for the spoil yielded in 
modern days by the nuraghe, it 
consists exclusively of a num- 
ber of ill-shapen bronze images, 
which may now be seen in the 
Cagliari Museum. They are the 
Sarde idols, so-called. Some 
of them are nightmarish con- 
though hardly one 

has failed of an interpretation, 
often, be it said, satisfactory to 
no one except the interpreter. 
The majority represent human 
forms. But in many cases the 
horns attached to the head, 
three or four legs instead of the 
common pair, and sundry other 
excrescences, leave it dubious 
if their prototypes dwelt on 
our planet. The horns, again, 
are branched like a stag’s ant- 
lers, or a single pair like those 
ofa cow. Certain of the heads 
are bovine; others resemble an 
ape, with inchoate tendencies toward the human 
outline. Yet are not the idols all single figures. 
We find serpents, dogs, and men molded into 
one group; three or four rudely-shaped men 
and women welded together in another. 

These little images (generally and plausibly 
supposed to be Pheenician symbols of the gods 
worshiped by the Canaanites of Tyre and Sidon) 
appear to have been the sole inhabitants of the 
nuraghe. Were they the Lares and Penates of 
the establishment, guardians of the dead (since, 
with their attendant treasure of gold necklets, 
beads, etc., removed), or were the nuraghe tem- 
ples for their enshrinement? Who shall say? 


cept ions, 


At any rate, now they are displaced. A few may 


be found as in the houses of the 
country priests and landowners, but the majority 
are in the n One may fancy how the 
early evangelists in Sardinia regarded these ugly 
heathenish things when they found them in the 
possession of the people they had come to 


ornaments 


useums. 
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convert. In the sixth century Sardinia was still 
largely pagan, and Gregory the Great wrote 
special letters to the bishops in the island ex- 
horting to the destruction of these very idols. 
Multitudes of them were then hacked to pieces, 
or fused into church bells, or buried with solemn 
maledictions beneath the Christian buildings 
which were to supplant them. Such as they 
are, however, the Sarde idols are as unique in 
their way as the nuraghe in theirs. 


The commonplace idea that the nuraghe were 
the castles of the prehistoric Sardes may, after 


all, it seems, be the real solution of the mystery 
of these towers. Of course, they need not have 
been used except in times of danger. The con- 
ical huts still made by the rustic Sardes were 
their ordinary dwellings. But as citadels of ref- 
uge nothing could be less assailable than the 
nuraghe, with their portals so narrow that they 
had, in most cases, to be entered upon the hands 
and knees. ‘‘ Thus inclosed in his nuraghe, sur- 
rounded by his armed vassals, amply supplied 
with provisions, a Sarde chief could defy all at- 
tacks, and wait in security until his assailant 
should be summoned away by his own domestic 
needs.’’ These are the words of the Baron von 
Maltzan, who has further computed that, in all, 
the nuraghe of Santa Barbara alone could shelter 
about two hundred and fifty persons. 

If there were space at command, I should like 
to have written something about the islands off 
the Sarde coast. About such eccentric rocks as 
‘*‘Woman’s Thigh Headland’”’ and ‘‘Stomach- 
ache Island,’’ on the west side, little need be 
said, because they are so small. Of the others, 
Asinara, to the northwest, about thirty-five miles 
in circumference, is the largest. It is a bleak, 
treeless cape of red granite, very much out of the 
world. Not so long ago pen and ink did not ex- 
ist in it, and a sick man had to be rowed, fifteen 
miles thence in a boat to receive extreme unction 
from a priest. It is not so bad now. Earlier in 
the century there was a Duke of Asinara; but 
the title was so doubtful an honor, being much 
the same as Duke of Donkeys, and the revenue 
so small (about ten dollars per annum), that the 
duke petitioned successfully to be Duke of Val- 
lombrosa instead. 

In the southwest two other islands— 
3. Pietro, widely celebrated for its ‘‘tonnara,’’ 


are 
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and $. Antioco. The former is peopled by inhab- 
itants of Genoese extraction, who differ from the 
Sardes alike in features, energy, habits and dress. 
Elsewhere in Sardinia life is conducted with Ori- 
ental calmness, but in Carloforte of S. Pietro 
there is an invigorating amount of stir. The city, 
too, is attractive, with its girdle of crenulated 
walls, built in the last century as a protection 
against the Algerines and other pirates, with its 
tall pink and ochre houses, and its bright out- 
look across the blue strait at the mountains of 
Iglesias. 

S. Antioco is more lethargic than S. Pietro. 
It is not, like Carloforte, a port enlivened by the 
transhipment of minerals to the continent, and 
in the tunny season by all the cheery bustle in- 
cidental to the catching, pickling and exporta- 
tion of the tunny ; but it has charms of its own. 
It is an old place, and its stones whisper of Car- 
thage, Egypt and Rome, of the Saracens who 
later, for two or three centuries, camped amid its 
ruined temples, and of its resuscitation as a mod- 
ern, unpretending townlet. Its people are a sim- 
ple, kindly community, much intermarried, and 
ready to take oath that S. Antioco is the health- 
iest spot in the world. I was here put through 
some odd cross-examination about my native 
land. The villagers were astounded to learn that 
England was governed by a woman ; but, hear- 
ing that the queen had a son, they forthwith 
assumed that he was the real ruler, his mother 
acting but as a nominal sort of regent. 

The view from §. Antioco across its narrow 
sound of water is both like and unlike that from 
Carloforte. It looks upon the same mountains, 
but between them and the coast is a broad and 
long flat, pestilential in the dog days, and to 
the eye only an immense cornfield of very thin 
corn, with here and there a white house or two 
distributed about it. Anciently this was the site 
of the important city of Sulcis, one of the most 
populous during the Roman occupation of Sar- 
dinia. It is supposed that the four thousand 
Egyptians and Jews of whom Tacitus writes were 
transported hither, to live or die as they might. 
But the city is now quite expunged from the face 
of the earth, saving the fragments in 8. Antioco. 
Two or three granite columns, half sunk in the 
dark mud of the marshes by the old Roman road, 
do but just keep it in memory. 
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“THE NEXT MORNING WE STARTED.” 


A JUNGLE TRAGEDY. 


By Dr. J. H. Porter, AutHoR or ‘* WiLD BEA 


Tue elephant stable at Teperah was in dire under excitement, struggled and trumpeted in a 
confusion. Tuskers clanked their fetters and temporary frenzy, while terror and rage shattered 
screamed. Distracted mahouts, Hindu-like, re- the thin veneer with which discipline had con- 
viled and entreated them, promised and threat- cealed their real characters. 
ened, as if these great brutes that they all despise Abdullah Kt} stood mute and motionless 
intellectually were obstreperous human beings to during this turmoil, his colossal form looming 
be argued with. Dost De, a vicious maerga, had against the west: fterglow. He was a muckna 
broken out in one of his frequent fury.fits, was from Mysore, a tuskless male, with the elongated 
raging on his platform and jerking at his chains head, deeply indented temples, and heavy trunk 
preparatory to a general massacre. That was characteristic of class. In front of this evil 
quite enough to account for the disturbance. A beast sat his d . dark and withered little 
mad elephant embodies inexpressible possibili- man, avoided | - fellows. All had lost caste 
ties, and is dreadful to all beings. The others, on aceount of t occupation, but he was a 
nervous as hysterical girls, fell into epidemic Kandala—one of se wretches of whom it is 
panic instantly ; and, as in wild animals, the said in the hol ‘The dwellings of Kan- 
transition from fear to anger is immediate. These dalas shall be without the village. Their dress 
creatures, always incapable when left to them- shall be the garments of the dead. They shall 
selves in any emergency, and entirely intractable eat their food fr broken dishes ; black iron 
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shall be their ornaments, and they shall wander 
always from place to place.” 

Lall Ras rose and salaamed as I gazed earnestly 
upon his elephant. ‘‘Sahib,’’ he said, with 
sombre mien, ‘‘may your servant find favor, but 
look not thus intently at Abdullah Khan. His 
honor will be injured. Blood is in his eyes and 
anger glows within him; likewise this noise 
offends. I, who know, beg to represent that he 
is now to be avoided.”’ 

‘‘TIs the creature, then, so dangerous?’ I 
asked. 

‘‘On my head be it, Khodawund,”’ he replied. 
‘*Tt is said,’’ he continued, ‘‘that the colonel, 
Scott behadur, goes to hunt tigers according to 
his custom before the Monsoon, and that Ab- 
dullah Khan, whose fame is great in shikar, will 
be taken. Truly I think that misfortune will 
follow. May my lord’s prosperity increase !’’ 
Lall Ras ejaculated as I slipped a couple of rupees 
into his ready palm. ‘‘ Let him not choose this 
son of Satan to ride; or, if he be given, let him 
not mount at the shoulder ; let him not mount 
at all until Abdullah Khan kneels. His spirit 
is bitter against those with white faces, and he 
is offended at their presence even now. That can 
I see.”’ 

‘Bah!’ I said. ‘‘It has been told me that 
those he destroyed were of your country.”’ 

The mahout looked at me with solemn eyes as he 
answered: ‘‘ It has happened even as the heaven- 
born says, because there were none others near 
when the demon who gained power over Abdul- 
lan Khan was strong.”’ 

‘¢What words are these, oh man ?’’ I retorted. 
‘“Am I a child to be told of elephants with 
demons ?”’ 

‘* Be not enraged, protector of the poor,”’ Lall 
Ras remonstrated. ‘It is even as I have said. 
Abdullah Khan was 
young (he is seventy years old now and has 


In Seringapatam, when 


This was 
told to my father by Dhowlat Singh, who saw it. 
He was a holy man, the Brahmins said, but it 
was not true. This fakeer stood before Abdul- 
lah Khan, and his arm was raised according to a 
vow. 


killed many), there came a fakeer. 


The people feared him, and he cursed 
those who gave not alms as he desired. Abdul- 
lah Khan heard his curses ; he saw the upraised 
hand, and these offended him. But he dissem- 
bled, as he is doing now. There was a report in 
the bazaar that this fakeer could look upon wild 
beasts and they became powerless. It was a lie; 
but many believed, and he acquired riches be- 
cause of their apprehension. He was blinded 
with pride and braved his destiny, menacing Ab- 
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TRAGEDY. 


dullah Khan to overawe him, and drawing near. 
Surely the breath was in his nostrils, yet in a 
moment he was dead. The fakeer’s withered 
arm was torn off, and his blood sprinkled the 
people as they fled. Oh, my lord! the spirit of 
this man who was a strayer from the paths of 
righteousness, a sorcerer and maker of trouble, 
abides with Abdullah Khan, even as the crooked 
souls of those whom tigers have eaten sit upon 
their heads and guide them. 
will shed blood always.”’ 

This was Lall Ras’s version of his elephant’s 
deadly character, and when I said, ‘‘ Why, then, 
does he not kill you?’ the reply completed this 
picture of Oriental superstition. 

‘*Kijye Kali! victory to the Mother!’’ the 
little wretch exclaimed. ‘‘He cannot unless 
my fate be so appointed, and it was revealed to 
me at Agra that this was not my destiny.’’ 

Such was my first interview with Abdullah 
Khan. I turned away and left him with his 
doomed driver—the latter to those opium dreams 
my rupees would soon procure. 

The Irregular Cavalry were as hard riders and 
inveterate hunters of large game as ever drank 
to ‘‘saddle, spur, and spear.”’ 


Ay, Purmesur, he 


Their mess-room 
walls were adorned by grim trophies that at- 
tested the renown they had won; and the colonel, 


who bore a close resemblance to a royal tiger 
himself, informed us that ‘‘from information 
received ’’ the outlook for sport on our projected 
expedition was very good. 

In a day or two we moved off to the jungles— 
officers, elephants, Arabs, camels, tats. 


A train 
of bullock gharries, with baggage fit for a de- 
tachment, and all the attendants indispensable 
in India. A bustling and most vociferous settle- 
ment was established in a mango tope. Country 
people brought in supplies and wrangled about 
price at the top of their lungs. Every native 
who had an opportunity to speak on the subject 
lied about wild beasts in that vicinity with a 
fluency and ease derived from life-long practice; 
but our head shikari came in with his scouts 
after a time, and the report he made would have 
uplifted any sportsman’s heart. 

We had a grand week, but its stirring incidents 
must be passed over. The elephant distinguished 
himself, as usual. He was one of the very best 
and boldest shikar animals that ever bore a how- 
dah in the hunting field. 
were congenial to his nature. 


strife 
The heat was in- 
tense, but he never flagged, never lost his nerve 
for a moment, even before the tremendous charge 
of a wounded tiger. Whenever there was need 
Abdullah Khan’s gigantic form moved through 


Violence and 
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the lurid dust clouds like some irresistible genius 
of the scene. An uninitiated spectator would 
have been certain that this creature possessed far 
more sagacity than either he or any of his species 
were ever born with. 

Accounts of his performances utterly false 
would have been written with the best intention 
toward truthfulness, because no casual observer 
can detect those secret signals that pass between 
an elephant in action and the man upon his 
neck, to whom his w!.ole behavior is due. Lall 
Ras, however, was brave, an enthusiast in the 
jungle, and he never stupefied himself with 
opium when on duty. Thus it was that the Khan 
scented out cold trails, divined likely lying-up 
places, followed upon the recent pugs of a tiger 
with unerring certainty, crossed seemingly im- 
passable country, pointed to the lurking savage 
with rigid trunk—did most of those apparently 
marvelous things in finding game, giving warn- 
ing of danger, and aiding in attack, which aston- 
ish tyros so greatly. 

All this time, if we may judge from other in- 
stances, the elephant had been plotting murder. 
If the circumstances under which an act of this 
kind occurs are known, it is not difficult to de- 
termine whether or not it was premeditated. Ex- 
cept trampling and dismembering the fakeer, 
Abdullah Khan’s whole history acquitted him 
of the weakness of yielding to any suddenly con- 
ceived temptation toward homicide. A hatred 
unbetrayed by the slightest signs of hostility 
grew up and deepened in his sullen spirit until 
the fatal hour arrived, and then he never failed. 

Lall Ras the Kandala’s fate had been fixed, 
heaven knows how long, before that night now 
rapidly drawing near. It may be that the ex- 
citing scenes of our hunt precipitated it, but his 


doom was sealed most probably at the very time 
when I heard him giving thanks to Kali on ac- 
count of his security. 


This much is certain : if 
the elephant then intended to kill him, nothing 
short of forsaking his charge could have saved 
his life. Many entirely authentic accounts of 
the origin of causeless enmity upon the part of 
the elephants exist, but no one has ever known 
them to forgive a real or imaginary injury, to 
abandon a purpose of vengeance, or to spare the 
victim when in their power. Nothing lower than 
The best 
trained eyes look in vain for some indication of 
what is to come ; 


a man is so perfect in hypocrisy. 


and this power of dissimula- 
tion and concealment is the most striking exam- 
ple of mental development an elephant ever ex- 
hibits. 

Late in the evening of an unsuccessful day we 
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turned back toward camp. Fatigue and iil- 
fortune depressed everybody, and even the light 
of our fires burning red in the thick air failed to 
reanimate As we straggled along in the 
gathering gloom Abdullah Khan ranged along- 
side of my tusker for a few moments, and his 
appearance attracted my attention at once, 
though I soon forgot it in the silence of a douche 
bath and anticipations of dinner. 


us. 


His ears were 
half-cocked, his eye glared, and white was visi- 
ble all round it. There was a wildness in his air 
and motion not to be described. 

‘‘Kyahye, what is it, Lall Ras,’’ 
‘‘that disturbs the Khan ?’’ 

‘* Astagh-fur-ulla, God forbid, your highness, 
that he should be disturbed!’ answered the out- 
cast, using a Mohammedan expression rather 
than no expletive at all. ‘‘ He desires rest and 
food, that is all.”’ This was the last mistake the 
mahout was ever to make; these were the last 
words I ever heard him utter. 

The almost unfailing hilarity of a hunter's 
dinner was absent on that occasion. It was one 
of those dreadful nights of India when the dense 
irrespirable atmosphere lies upon the earth like 
a pall, and the tide of life ebbs with failing 
energy. 


I shouted, 


We got into our sleeping dresses as 
soon as possible, and each man forsook his tent 
and lay upon an angarep beneath the dark 
boughs in order to get the benefit of any passing 
Little the breathless darkness 
was broken at intervals by a low, deep sigh, but 
it brought no refreshment. All tossed restlessly 
in the irritation caused by exhaustion and inabil- 
ity to sleep. 

Slumber, broken and disturbed, fell at length 
upon me, but not for long. A harsh, ear-piercing 
scream from an elephant rent the silence, and in 
the hush that followed there arose indistinct 
outeries, with a confused sound of hurried move- 
ments and the clashing of chains. Then im- 
mense shadowy forms moved swiftly and noise- 
lessly before our view, and a 


breeze. came ; 


panting peon 
rushed up to where the colonel sat on his camp 
bed and said something. The situation was 
made known to us immediately, as he called out 
in clear, distinct tones : 

‘*Rouse, gentlemen, 
there is trouble on the 
drivers have bolted with 

We responded at once, and, lighted by flaring 
native torches held by our scared attendants, 
hurried across the open that lay between our 
tents and trees to which the elephants had been 
chained. 


and take your rifles ; 
elephant line, and the 
their animals.”’ 


All these standing places were vacant. 
An Indian mahout knows the character of his 









charge too well not to get this untrustworthy 


creature away from the contagion of excitement 
whenever that is possible; and the drivers had 
unshackled and fled at the first sign of danger. 







At some distance on the left stood a solitary tree, 
where Abdullah Kahn had been fettered apart 
from the rest, and as we approached this his 
giant bulk loomed beneath it, rigid, dark, and 
motionless as one of those great idol elephants 
that stand before the ruined temple of Soonput 





Gheeno. 





It is useless to describe his expression. No 
man, not even an artist, takes it without long 
study of its lineaments, the significant feature of 
an elephantine face; and the fell and deadly 
look Abdullah Khan’s then wore is not to be rep- 













resented by words. As his trunk writhed toward 
us we saw that it was dabbled with blood, and 











WE praise the valiant knights of old 


Who straightened at a martial blare, 






Whose hearts were fiercely bright and bold, 
Who lived to fight, who lived to dare ; 
Who never let’ their blood grow cold, 








And smelt a quarrel in the air. 









They fought and loved and dreamed and died 
As heroes should, with faith and fire ; 
Theirs was a haughty, deathless pride ; 
Brave sons revered a gallant sire ; 


And they could flay a coward’s hide 





With hot, unutterable ire. 










Beneath bright suns and tender moons 

They wooed sweet maids with ardent will; 
They craved from these such precious boons 
As mastering love is craving still, 


And in the medizval noons 







They fought their rivals—fought to, kill. 


his knees, feet, and the ground on which he 
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with the same ominous sign, 
ind, and no answer came to 
Lall Ras. He was dead, 
loubted that, but what had 
The circumstances attend- 
in only be guessed at. This 
ho can tell how long? until 
then killed him, and the 
ve that burst from his de- 


token of this tragedy recog- 


who were near. We searched 


but for a time in vain. At 
peering into some dense 
heavy drop fall on his naked 
lodged among the branches, 
whom it had been revealed at 


never happen—tramped into 
| forth by the elephant he 
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iunged, but men have not; 
ms seem the best ; 
is calmed, the lot 

to keener test 

bhors a blot, 


is its antique zest. 


for truth and right, 
passionate love can give ; 
de in starry flight 


vy eager faith may live- 


ugh triumph or through blight, 


s heaven, though fugitive. 





ese are fit to bear 
sword, the sparkling lance ; 
backward they might wear 


m some field of France, 


Or ride with Bayard in the glare 


Of shields 


nd pennants and romance. 
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A CORNER OF THE STUDIO. 


ART 


Tritpy-Lanp! That is the general characteri- 
zation under which the studio life and artistic 
Bohemia of Paris presents itself to the imagina- 
tion at the present time—and with reason, for 
Du Maurier’s work is informed with the very 
animation and finer spirit of the Quartier Latin. 
But Du Maurier was in it and of it a generation 
ago, or during the intervening period between 
Henri Murger’s ‘‘ Vie de Bohéme”’ and to-day. 
Not that the ideals of art or the sentiménts of its 
enthusiastic followers have changed essentially ; 
only the personnel and local coloring have under- 
gone, and are daily undergoing, modifications. 
To present a few fleeting glimpses of this Parisian 
art-student life, in its most modern aspects, with 
the aid of fresh photographs and sketches, is the 
object of the unassuming compilation offered 
herewith. 

For a preliminary outlook upon this fascinat- 
ing realm let us borrow the notes of an Ameri- 
can student (J. Luther) from the West : 

‘‘To the uninitiated the idea of art study in 
Paris is something rather vague and undefined, 
and the Parisian studio a place surrounded by 
an ‘‘interesting’’ halo. To those who have 
never studied art it seems a mere pastime, an 


STUDENTS 


IN PARIS. 


easy way of spending a happy-go-lucky exist 
ence; and there was a time, and not so very long 
ago either, when an art student was considered 
a careless, shiftless sort of person, rather to be 
looked upon with distrust. 

‘*TIn reality, the life of an art student is one 
of hard, intense work; hard, that it takes all 
his energies, his force of character, and his time; 
intense, that in order to accomplish anything 
worth while he must lose himself for the time 


being in his work, and so make himself a part 


of it. The constant effort to make the hand say 
what the mind sees to be right is one of the most 
fatiguing occupations of which the body is capa- 
ble, especially so when the hand absolutely re- 
fuses to do the mind’s bidding, as the poor 
student often finds to his sorrow. 

‘* Perhaps no better idea can be given of the 
Quartier Latin, where the artists are wont to 
congregate, than that found in ‘Trilby.’ It was 
written by one who knew that little world well, 
and had experienced to the utmost the pain and 
pleasure of it. My experience of the Quartier 
Latin was in simply passing through its precincts. 
The narrow street, the dingy buildings, the hat- 
less women and children in the doorways, the dis- 
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agreeable odors, the tiny shops and the cafés— 
the many, many cafés. The French as a nation 
are an open-air people, and do everything out 
of doors, from washing to eating, and ‘their cafés, 
large and small, are a characteristic of Paris, and 
are found all over the city at every turn. On 
the grand boulevards they are gorgeous affairs, 
full of glittering lights and gay colors, with music 
and crowds of people, who seem to have no 
business in life but to sit idly at little, round, 
iron tables and drink brandy, absinthe, ver- 
mouth, and kindred beverages dear to the 
Frenchman’s heart. The large, brilliantly lighted 
rooms are filled with tables, and the sidewalks so 
crowded with them that the passers-by are 
obliged to walk on the curbing or in the street. 
When the walks are very wide there are often 
rows of little fir trees as a sort of screen in front 
of the tables, and the effect is very pretty. 

‘* But we will return to our mutton, and not 
be led astray by the cafés. 
Perhaps the best known of 
the working studios are 
those of Julien and of Carlo 
tossi, and there is, of 
course, the great Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, to which only 
men are admitted. Carlo 
Rossi and Julien are sim- 
ply the managers of the 
studios and not the artists 
and teachers, as-many sup- 
pose. They arrange with 
the artists, who come to 
correct, and all matters of 
business are conducted by 
them, never by the manag- 
ers themselves, who consider 
such matters as beneath 
their dignity. They engage 
the models, and the bills for 
tuition are paid to them. 

‘““The artists, as a rule, 
do not like to take pupils 
into their private studios. I 
worked while in Paris under 
the superintendence of M. 
Raphael Collin—not in his 
own studio, but in his sis- 
ter’s, with whom we made 


special arrangements 
through the friendship of 
one of our own party, who 
knew her personally. It 
was a small studio, with 
simply four casts and the 
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easels and high stools, which every one uses in 
preference to chairs, and the platform for the 
model. 


‘* We were expected to arrive promptly at eight 
o'clock A.M. The model was posed at once and 
we worked forty-five or fifty minutes, then rested 
ten and continued with the short rests each hour 
until twelve o’ clock. 

‘Twice during the week M. Collin came to 
correct and give each pupil a few minutes of his 
precious time. His corrections were always to 
the point and no unnecessary words were spoken. 
[ shall never forget how my heart quaked when 
[ heard his step on the stair outside and realized 
[ had not done all I had hoped todo. It was a 
sort of judgment-day feeling, in that we knew 
there was no time to make a change and our work 
must stand for just what it was. There was al- 
ways a dead silence while he was in the room. 
In fact, he requested that no one should speak 
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216 ART 
attention. 
gestures and the 
curious movements of his hands conveying as 


and all should give him the closest 


He réally said very little, his 


much meaning to us after we were accustomed 
The high- 
‘Ce n'est 
pas mal du tout,’ and when he said ‘Ce n’est 


to them as words would have done. 
est praise I ever heard him give was: 


pas trop mal,’ we felt quite happy. 

‘‘When the end of June came, and the op- 
pressing, warm weather, the studio was closed, 
and M. Collin very kindly came to correct us at 
our pension. Like many homes in the region of 
Passy, Paris, the part near the Bois du Boulogne, 
there was a large garden behind it, and ours was 
very beautiful, shaded by tall trees and bright 
with flowers. 

There we posed our mod- 
els and worked 
‘pleinair’ effects, 


grass and 
for 
excel- 
lent practices, but very 
difficult, as the light falls 
so very differently on the 
figure out of doors, and is 
so diffused that the values 
(variations of light and 
shade) are much less dis- 
tinct. 

‘Tt was very delightful 
working in that way, and 
much more useful than 
the hot studio. There we 
worked all summer, every 
day from eight until twelve 
o'clock, and sometimes in 
the 
two 


afternoon also from 
until four o’clock. 
The intervals were spent 


in sight-seeing —the gal- 


TYPICAL VIEW FROM 


leriesand an oceasional trip 
up the river, or to the his- 
toric palaces and cathedrals in the neighborhood. 
There is never any difficulty in procuring a model 
in Paris of some kind, good or bad, although a 
specially good one is engaged weeks ahead, and 
some of them are very curious and interesting 
specimens of humanity—some of them merely 
flesh and blood. 

‘“ We became very much interested in one lit- 
Lit- 
tle Geneiva (I never knew her surname), was an 
Italian child, six years old, and, contrary to all 
traditions, instead of the dark hair and skin usu- 
ally understood as the Italian type, this child 
had bright red hair, the beautiful clear skin oc- 
casionally seen with it and green eyes, and with 


tle model who posed for us several times. 


this curious combination she was, strange to say, 
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a most attractive and interesting study. She 
was bright and used to answer us very wittily, 
and we made her talk to us and answer ques- 
tions. She had never seen the country, and 
when one of our class took her one day 
to the Bois du Boulogne and told her to walk 
into the grass and pick a flower, she really did 
not | how. It was pitiful to think of a 
little child knowing nothing of the sweet, sim- 
ple pleasures of child life. 


>nOW 


Poor little Geneiva ! 


We wondered what her life would be, begun un- 
der such circumstances, and when the cold win- 
ter came, the unusual winter of four years 
ago, and little Geneiva died of the cold, we were 
really glad, for she died a pure, bright spirit and 


was saved so much sin and 
misery. 

‘We had one charming 
experience in visiting the 
studio of M. Dagnan- 
Bouveret, one of the most 
famous of the artists of the 
present day. I had the 
good fortune to meet some 
friends of his, who gave 
me a letter of introduction 
to him, which I presented 
on reaching Paris, with a 
note asking if there was 
any special day on which 
he received. A very pleas- 
ant note came in reply, 
telling me that Sunday 
was his regular day, but 
that he would be glad to 
see an acquaintance of his 
friend at'any time. So 
one afternoon (not Sun- 
day) we went to his stu- 
dio, and found it a 
interesting place. M. 


IN THE 


most 
Bouveret was painting 
at the time, and we were quite sure the model 
He is 
cut short and 
fine dark eyes, 
We asked him if 
he had ever been to America, and he said, 
‘No,’ and he really did not think he would ever 
‘For just think,’ said he, ‘I could not 
for two weeks.’ Connected with the 
studio was a small room entirely of glass, roof 
and all, extending out into the garden, and it 
was there the models were posed, to get the 
effect of ‘pleinair,’ exactly as if it were out of 
doors. 


was behind the screen during our visit. 
a small man, with dark hair, 
brushed down on his forehead, 
and a quiet, dignified manner. 


vo 
go. 


paint 


‘‘It was altogether a most interesting visit, 
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218 ART 
and we were sorry we were not able to make an- 
other, as we were kindly invited to do. 

‘‘We visited M. Collin in his studio one day, 
and found him at work on the great fresco for 
the Hotel de Ville—instead of being painted 
directly on the walls of the building as the old 
custom was in the time of Michael Angelo and 
Leonardo da Vinci, the painting was in an 
enormous roll of canvas arranged on a kind of 
windlass near the ceiling, and could be unrolled 
as the work required. The figures are obliged 
to be much foreshortened when designed for the 
ceiling, that they may appear to be standing 
upright when seen from below. When these 
designs are placed directly on a line with one’s 
actual vision the effect is very odd, and it seems 
hardly possible that it should look right when 
placed in its proper position ; but it always does, 
so we looked at M. Collin’s work with all faith 
and found much to admire in it. 

‘‘ His work is remarkable for great delicacy of 
coloring and much feeling and sentiment, and 
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his effects of light surrounding the human fig- 
ures are sometimes quite marvelous. In appear- 
ance M. Collin is tall and fair, and his face 
marked with smallpox. He has a reserved, even 
diffident manner, but is evidently a man who 
knows what he wants, and who might be exact- 
ing upon occasion. 

‘‘And so our interesting Parisian experience 
came to an end, and after a three-weeks’ sketch- 
ing trip in the country, when the fields were gay 
with fall flowers and a charming haze softened 
the atmosphere and cast a poetic glamour on the 
farms and haystacks, we went away to fresh fields 
and pastures new; but the memory of that pleas- 
ant, busy time will be with us always.”’ 

From this quiet and charming picture let us 
turn to the vivid impressions etched by the 
practiced and well-known pen of Miss Kate 
Jordan : 

“The art student here has her own Paris, 
quite distinct from the glittering, effervescent 
town the traveler sees. It is different, too, from 
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CLASS OF LADY 


the Paris of the Frenchman, be he butcher, so- 
ciety veteran, author or millionaire. It is abso- 
lutely unique, absolutely her own—a curious 
little world 
streets, where every stone recalls some incident 


nestling among ancient, unsavory 
of tragic history. 
‘‘She is from the 
crush of perfectly appointed carriages moving at 
a snail’s pace in the Avenue des Acacias. The 
Are de Triomphe, on its dusky hill against a sky 


30is, and seldom sees the 


of rose and gray, seldom delights her eyes ; and 
only on red-letter days of her life has she bought 
But 


her simple life on the unfashionable side of the 


a hat anywhere near the Rue de la Paix. 


Seine has compensations unknown to the bon 
vivant, who has no desire beyond a filet de sole at 
Marguery’s. 

‘*You cross one of the many-arched bridges 
over the swollen, narrow river, and find yourself 
in the Paris of Hugo. 
the island of 


Notre Dame soon comes 
in sight La Cité, a 
sparrows circling its gray towers, and near it on 
streets, like 
Go up any 


upon line of 
I 


every hand are narrow, crowded 
twisting clefts in a river mountain. 
one of them, and at once you notice how many 
shops there are selling only artists’ materials. The 
art student is legion here, and these shops con- 


tain the important implements of her profession. 
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“While th 


learning the el 


embryo painter or sculptor is 
entals she goes to school as reg- 
learned the multiplication 
linen blouse, has a mark 
} from her palette, and affects 
and brushed -back 


ularly as whi she 
table. She w sa 
around her thu 


hair. 


turned-down llars 
lred or more of this particular 


There are a 
|, and though there is a vari- 
ry shade of hair (natural or ac- 


‘she’ in each s 
ety of noses and « 
quired ), there is but one aim—and that in italics. 
“The pring l si hools are Julien’s, Gérdome’s, 
Mme. Vitti’s. The 


istration, the best male model 


Delacleux’s latter is 


shown in thi 
in Paris sitting the foreground. 
‘On Mond 


is chosen, and 


orning the model for the week 

canvas beats the same sub- 
ject seen fror different points of view. At 
twelve o’clock, kfast hour, the work is sus- 
pended, and under the rainy or sunny 
sky helps ba the smell of turpentine from 
hair and clothes In 
eated— 


seats everywhere, pina- 


the morning is a model on the plat- 


form, easels cane 
fored figures, res of heads rising and droop- 


ing, brushes fl ¢ in eager fingers. 
‘“As the lig 
those who ar bitious the session is longer in 


spring than w 


the afternoon the scene of 


inges the workday ends ; for 
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‘Then comes the social side of the student’s 
life—and she is a soul. In twos and 
threes they wander through the streets, where 
the clatter of the omnibuses between high, en- 
croaching walls is like thunder, and at five find 
their way to a pdtisserie. 


social 


The cozy custom of 
five-o’clock tea, learned from the English prob- 
ably, is universal in Paris. Between the noon 
déjetiner and seven-o’ clock dinner the little mar- 
ble tables under the awnings are crowded, and 
within, plate in hand, customers go from counter 
to counter choosing what creamed and sugared 
dainties they prefer. 

‘An hour at a picture show may follow, or 
shopping at the Bon Marché, and sometimes 
anticipation of a students’ reception at night, 
seats at the Odeon or in the gallery of the Grand 
Opera. 

‘‘The home of the student may be in the ro- 
mantically located American Girls’ Club on the 
Rue Chevreuse, where fifty or more kindred 
spirits reside; in a French pension patronized 
almost solely by students determined to make 
the pretty speech of the country their own, or 
perhaps in an apartment, en studio, shared by 
a chum. 

‘*This last is best, of course. It means inde- 
bare rooms transformed by all-knowing fingers 
into a home of artistic beauty. And with what 
odds and ends a student can evolve an Oriental 
interior out of four white walls 
place windows ! 


and common- 
Every neighborhood in Paris 
is punctuated with dim shops, where curios to 
charm the imagination can be had for a song. 
The price is always high at first, but by the time 
the experienced purchaser is about to leave, 
empty-handed, what was ten francs may be had 
for five. No one knows this better than the art 
student. She is the despair of the dealer athirst 
for usurious profits, and she tells the story of her 
bargains with a sweet smile. 

‘‘T have had tea in several studios where girl 
bachelors, who were also art students, were sole 
On a wet day, toward evening, you 
could not have a more cheering experience. 


mistresses. 


‘“TIn these small households, when the rain- 
drops on the glass sound like tears, and the drab 
roof-tops of Paris are a melancholy sight, you 
may be sure of the welcome clink of tea-cups 
and the flash of twigs in the tiny grate, which 
might, in emergency, be used as a toast-rack. 
It is a story-telling hour, and you can curl up 
on a divan, while under the threadbare rugs of 
Persian origin is very likely a practical soap-box 
for holding stove polish ; or you can lean back 
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in a battered but genuine Henri Quatre chair— 
‘only three francs in the Rue Cherche Midi. 
Fancy ! Before you, against the rain-spattered 
glass, hang queer curtains of cathedral window 
pattern, purchased at a ridiculous price in the 
Temple on Sunday morning. The lamp is 
evolved from a Chianti bottle, and the coal- 
scuttle is a brass milk-pail from Brittany, hold- 
ing a reflection of the spurting flames. 

‘*Such is the typical home of the girl who 
spends her days painting or modeling the human 
form with various degrees of success. 

‘* When her apprenticeship at a forming school 
is over, only one thing in life has importance in 
her eyes—to create something which will be admit- 
ted to the Salon. What economies she practices, 
what pleasures she forfeits, to give her leisure to 
this! Once admitted, she begins gradually to 
make a livelihood from the product of brush, 
chisel, or pen. A book is illustrated, a bust sold, 
or a picture is disposed of by a dealer and an- 
other requested. Great careers commence this 
But there is always the artist of one suc- 
cess—only one. 


way. 


‘‘The artist is everywhere, yet never quite 
where you expect to meet him. He is as numer- 
ous in Paris as the buttercups brocading a June 
meadow, but he is not so self-evident. You 
have to search for him, in small houses away 
from the narrow, teeming streets, whose only 
door opens on a back garden ; up twisting pas- 
sages or behind lichened walls which keep priv- 
acy invincible ; or under the eaves aw sixi?me, 
where clouds and swallows are his intimates. 

‘‘But there is one who seems to know by 
superlative instinct how to unearth him—knows 
his habits, what he prefers for breakfast, what 
boulevard tunes he most delights in, just what 
his intricacies of temperament are. And this 
sage being is the model—man, woman, or child 
—but particularly, because of her birthright of 
curiosity and intuition, the woman. 

‘* Where do they come from, these old, lined 
grand-méres, posing in Dutch caps, with knitting 
in hand ; these stalwart youths of excellent pro- 
file, who, in perpetual feathered caps, appear to 
strum a mandolin; these children of dimpled, 
delicate beauty ; the young women frankly nude, 
who run the gamut of mythological deities and 
historical heroines, who, like Trilby, get their 
daily, crusty bread and bottle of wine out of the 
‘altogether’? 

‘* How do they commence the life ? 


Do they 
seek it? Are they born to it? 


Is it thrust 


upon them? What are its requisites ? Do women 
seek it from vanity, wantonness or fitness? Is it 











a degrading profession? What does the model 
think of the painter, and vice versa ? 

‘In getting an answer to these questions by 
personal inquiry I spent a week among the 
studios. ‘How did I get Marie?’ asked Rols- 
hoven, one of the first Americans in the glitter- 
ing, artistic colony. ‘Why, it was like this: 
The model who had posed for my ‘‘ Loretto the 
Beautiful’? had gone the way of all models.’ He 
pointed his index finger downward. ‘I was in 
despair, daily staring at the sketch of my next 
painting, and running over in my head the names 
of a dozen models I knew. Not one appealed 
to me, lovely though many of them were. I 
wanted a very young girl with clear-cut, soft out- 
lines to the lines of the throat and head, yet a 
southern type. A child of opulent, Italian 
beauty, just budding into womanhood, would 
exactly suffice my needs. I could think 
of none. Youthfulness of line, innocence of 
My only 
A day or 
two after a timid knock sounded on my 
door. Shyly hiding in the shadow stood a 
poorly dressed child of twelve or 
fourteen, with a radiant 
little face of pure Italian 


, . 
coloring. 


mien, soon wither in this life. 
hope lay in finding a novice. 


gauche m 


It was Marie. 
She wanted to be a 
model. A companion of 
her elder sister’s had 
formerly been with me, 
and when the child had 
to earn money some 


followed 


Adele’s suggestion and 


wav, she 


came here. I put her 
through her paces at 
once ; under those shab- 
by clothes was the ex- 
quisite child-woman I 
wanted. That was four 
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yards of green gauze wrapped around her for 
warmth. She was softly singing and counting 
her toes. In Macmonnies’s white, plaster- 
crowded studio the famous red-haired Sarah 
Brown was posing as Venus wooing Adonis. It 
was her airy defiance of all conventionalities 
in the students’ procession which led to the 
riots two years ago. Sarah is exactly what her 
fascinating, wicked face proclaims her—a moth 
in the Paris glare. She has the manners and 
wit of a street urchin, never misses an oppor- 
tunity to proclaim 





herself a rebel against all 
decorum, and is regent of her world. 

‘**Tnnate vanity, self-consciousness, a desire 
for display, light morality, lead many women to 
choose this profession,’ said the sculptor. ‘They 
apply for trial, and an artist is always glad to 
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years ago, She has been 
with me ever since. She 


takes pride in her work, 
and frequently gces to 





see the canvas when it’s 
hung. I consider her 
head the most beautiful =f 29% 
in Paris, her smile an 
inspiration. She is a 
thoroughly good girl.’ 
Marie having no _ inter- 
est in the English con- 
versation, was squatting 
near the stove, a few 
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APOTHEOSIS OF PUVIS DE CHAVANNES, 

suffi- 
ciently well formed she soon becomes known by 
her first in the studios. Ten years ago 
Sarah drifted into this life merely because she 
had a perfect body and knew it. 
hit and has spent a fortune. She only 
where and when she feels inclined. Vanity first 
led her to the life; she’s walked over us in a 
triumphal march ever since.’ 

‘* Another girl, posing as Eve, the apple lifted 
to her smiling lips, her down-dropped eyes filled 
with soft curiosity, had but lately come from be- 
hind the counter of a pdtisserie. An artist see- 
ing her selling tarts had noticed the lithe wrist, 
the expression of a graceful body under the chic 


make a ‘‘find,’’ so if the new-comer is 


name 


She made a 


pe ses 


black gown, had 
told her so, and 
spoken of the ro- 
mance 
pay to 


and 

be found 

on the model 

y7 platform. There- 

after tarts had 

f become tame and puffed cream cakes a wea- 

riness to the flesh. 

‘*There are many like her among the stu- 

dios, recruits from glove-shops and bonnet- 

shops. Sometimes it becomes a question whether 

the theatre or the pose for so much an hour. The 

glamor of the free-and-easy studio attracts like 

the limelight and the crowd ; art beckons, and 
the little milliner decides. 

‘“*T went one day to a low, gray-walled house 
in the Rue de Colisée. The artist with me led 
the way to a room on the first floor. A moment 
later, in an onion-scented atmosphere, I saw for 
the first time a family of professional models, all 
out of work. 

“They vanished to an 
mother, three 
reappearance, 


gt ” «1 


inner room—father, 
children-—while we awaited teir 
‘They are going to show their 
specialties, as I haven’t quite decided what char- 
acter I want to practice on,’ said the artist. 
Suddenly a half-nude Indian emerged and as- 
sumed a variety of poses, changing with light- 
ning-like rapidity, and holding each position 
while it lasted as if made of steel. He knelt, 
his ear to the ground, gazed at the horizon under 
a curved, intense hand, as if thirsting to desery 
a pale-face there, assumed postures of defense, 
attack, ete. Afterward he was a toreador, a beg- 
gar, a brigand. Meanwhile, on the other side 
of the room, his wife, in Neapolitan costume, 
nun’s robes, Spanish dancer’s skirts, lived a va- 
riety of little lives. The children in the centre 
were everything from Cupids to Japanese, or 
simply avowedly naked specimens of the genus 
‘kid.’ The kneeling Indian was hired at four 
francs a morning. 
‘*The engaging of a model at an art school is 
a pitiable spectacle. Monday morning is usually 
selected for this test, and the poor creatures who 
throng the school stairs must hate the ordeal far 
worse than the traditional horrors of wash-day. I 
sat among a class of girl students who, in fresh 
blouses, before fresh canvases, awaited in judg- 
ment. A nude in a crouching position was to 
be the study, and the first applicant was a coun- 
try girl with stolid eyes and knobby elbows. 
What she felt as her various anatomical defects 
were wrangled over one could not tell, for she 
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went out as expressionless as she camein. A 
score of others followed, old and young, and 
after patient posing were rejected. Each model 
was voted upon, and the least objectionable at 
last elected—a girl with thick ankles and large 
feet, but a tragically fine face and shoulders 
which suggested the Milo. 

‘‘T found on talking with painters that a 
woman or man physically perfect according to 
stern, artistic judgment is almost unknown. Six 
models have often been required for one ideal 
nude. At best, when a model is perfect from 
chin to ankles, two others must be found—one 
for the ideal face, one for Trilby’s chief and rare 
charm—the ideal foot. 

‘* Artists have frequently married their models, 
but more than romance, a certain close chum- 
ship, as between two friends of the same sex, is 
to be found between master and subject. She 
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A SKETCH BY THE MASTER. 


(Puvis de Chavannes) 
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becomes a confidante, the sharer of his dreams, 
and takes enough interest in the work she 


inspires to go and see the canvas when hung, 
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listen to the criticism of the crowd, and rejoice or 
sorrow over it as if her own reputation as a 
painter were at stake.’’ 

One of the potent influences upon the modern 
art student in Paris is the personality and work 
of M. Pierre Puvis de Chavannes, who succeeded 
Meissonier as president of the Société Nationale 
des Beaux Arts, or ‘‘ New’’ Salon, in the Champ 
de Mars. His fame and influence are world- 
wide, and he is now to be permanently repre- 
sented in America by his latest work, the noble 


decorative pane ls for the public library of Boston. 
Puvis de Chavannes is intellectually an idealist, 
a poet; personally, a “man well advanced in 
years, tall, with snow-white hair, not unlike the 
Due d’Aumale; a thorough gentleman, absolutely 
indifferent to trifles—he cultivates his art with 
religious enthusiasm, dallies with- most of her 


muses, and prefers the society of women—espe- 
pretend to some intellectual 
equality. He paints frescoes on canvas, and, 


cially those who 


since he obtained official recognition, has been 
constantly employed decorating the walls of pub- 
lie buildings of Paris and in the provinces. 
Puvis de Chavannes was born at Lyons, Decem- 
ber 14, 1824. He studied under Henri 
Scheffer and T. Couture, and chose as 
%: his special branch mural and decorative 
painting. Among his most notable 
works are ‘‘ Returning from the Chase,”’ 
‘“Concordia,’’ emblematic of peace, and 
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‘* THERE 


se 


Bellum,”’ 
decorative 


emblematic of war. These two latter 
pictures duplicated by the 
painter for the exhibition of 1867, and supple- 
mented with ‘‘Work’’ and ‘ Rest.’’ He has 
enriched the museum at Amiens with his ‘‘ Picar- 
dia Nutrix,”’ 
monumental size, and the grand staircase of the 
at Marseilles with ‘‘ Massilia,’’ the 
former name of this old Greek colony, and ‘‘Mar- 
seilles,’’ which he has represented as the gate of 
the East. His ‘*Charles-Martel, Conqueror of 
the Saracens,”’ the Hoétel de Ville of 
Poitiers, while in Paris the Pantheon’s walls 
show his ‘‘Ste. Genevieve as Child’’ and ‘St. 
Germain Prophesying to Ste. Geneviéve’s Par- 
ents the High Destiny Awaiting Their Child.”’ 
It has been said of M. Puvis de Chavannes that 
his art is philosophical, and that its direct object 
is to symbolize ideas, 


were 


which comprises eight figures of 


miuseuln 


adorns 


It would be more accu- 
that it expresses 
through the intensity of its vitality. His panels, 
and ‘* Winter,’’ in the Paris Hotel 
de Ville confirm this opinion. 


rate to state simply ideas 
‘*Summer’’ 
The former rep- 
resents women bathing, with a surrounding of 
vegetation, while in the distance some peasants 
are engaged in haymaking. What you perceive 
is heat, sun, the ripeness of vegetation—in one 
word, ‘*Summer.”’ 


“THERE 
By EMMA ¢ 
Tom Haypn was walking along a country road. 
I should have said limping, for he was figur- 
atively and practically ‘‘on his uppers.’’ His 
face betrayed the gentleman, but he looked like 
a tramp. 


/ 
And a tramp he was—a gentleman 


tramp, if I may be permitted the expression. 
As he limped along in his broken shoes, which 
barely concealed his blistered feet, ‘‘curses not 
loud but deep’’ told the state of his mind. 

A casual glance would hardly convey the im- 
pression that he was an exceptionally bright 
college student. Nevertheless, six weeks before 
he had entered his sophomore year with as bril- 
liant a career in prospect as ever stretched out 
before a young man. A dastardly hazing scheme 
had exasperated the faculty to such a degree that 
they resolved to take such action in the matter 
that the brutal practice would be stamped out 
for all time. 

When Tom Haydn found himself dismissed 
from college, so branded that he could enter no 
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The ictures accompanying these notes on 
pages 214 and 215 are from photographs in the 
studio of a talented young American, Mr. Henry 
Herts, of New York, who is a student in the 
architectural course at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
and who paints during the summer vacations. 
Last year he attained that proud goal toward 
which all art students are striving—a place in 
the Salon, where his picture of Ely Cathedral won 
the following characteristic notice in the chro- 
nique of L’ Architecture: ‘‘ Nous voici tout entiers 
dans le domaine de la poésie avec la grande 
Aquarell di L’ église WV Ely (Angleterre), expose 
par M. Herts. 
leil vient de se coucher derriére le sanctuaire, 


Effet de soir, A Vheure ot le so- 


dont la silhouette puissante se détache sur un 
ciel encore éclairé. Quelques reflets dans des vi- 
traux, une indécise indication de formes de baies 
gothiques, de moulures estampées, qui sont des 
riens dans cette masse sombre, au centre d’un 
paysage qui s’¢teint: il semble que ce soit la 
solitude immense qui commande le recueille- 
ment. Cette ceuvre est, au plus haut point, im- 
pressionante, parce qu’elle donne avec intensité 
le sentiment de la grandeur tranquille ; réve d’ un 
Américain que n’ont pas encore troublé les soucis 
de la de 


” 
pores, 
por 


crise argent ou du commerce des 
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similar institution, he knew that everything was 
at an end so far as his future was concerned. 
The last time he was in a scrape he was given dis- 
tinctly to understand that there would be no 
clemency in case of a repetition. There was noth- 
ing for him to do, therefore, but to ‘‘ disappear,’’ 
a course which he promptly pursued. 

The winter stretched out before him cold and 
dreary, as he limped along the road that bright 
autumn afternoon. 
did not know. 


What he was going to do he 
Sheer weariness made him rest 
by the wayside. 

‘€T can’t think on an empty stomach,’’ he ex- 
claimed, impatiently, lifting his aching head 
from his hands. ‘‘T shall have to swallow my 
pride and beg something to eat, for my last cop- 
per is gone. 

He limped on again stiffly for another quarter 
of a mile, and knocked at the kitchen door of a 
farmhouse. 


““Wal, du tell! <Ain’t y’ ’shamed o’ yerself ? 
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Ye look like a gentleman!’ exclaimed a voice, 
almost before the door was opened. 
“‘T am a gentleman, madam,’’ replied our 


It was the lady’s turn to be silent with aston- 
ishment. 
‘“Wal, I declare!’ she exclaimed, at length. 


ve, anyway ?”’ 


astonished hero, as soon as he could catch his ‘‘ Who might ye | 


‘¢¢TELL ME ABOUT IT, DEAR!’ SHE WHISPER 

breath after this sudden attack, ‘‘ but I’m nota ‘*T might be good many folks, I suppose,’’ 

bit ashamed of it.’? Then, his native manner replied Tom, ‘‘ but in point of fact, 1 am—a— 

returning, he added, with a little emphasis: ‘‘I Jack Robinson 

think you are mistaken, however, when you say Again his lister 

I look like a gentleman. I look likeatramp.’’ able to determi: 
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er stared at him curiously, un- 
whether he was uncommonly 
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trampy for a gentleman or uncommonly gentle- 
manly for a tramp. Above all was she uncertain 
whether she wasn’t being made fun of. 

‘“Now,’’ she asked, a moment later, ‘‘ what do 
you want ?”’ 

“A good meal,’’ answered Tom, 
promptly, the pangs of hunger getting the better 
of his mortification at the situation. ‘I 
not u 

‘‘There,’’ she interrupted, hastily, ‘‘ don’t tell 
me ye ain’t used to it. They all say that. But 
ye look it, young man. Be ye willin’ to work 
fur it?’ And she eyed him sharply. 

‘*Gladly,’’ replied Tom, earnestly, his mock- 
ing manner all gone, and hope once more spring- 
ing in his heart. 

‘?Tain’t easy work I want ye to do. Yer 
gentleman hands don’t look ’s if they’d done 
much wood choppin’,’’ 


gi juare 


am 


said his prospective 
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hostess, severely, as though 
was her test of manly worth. 

‘¢They haven’t,’’ said Tom, frankly ; ‘‘ but I 
can chop wood all the same, and I promise you 
I’ll do it, if I can have something to eat first. I 
am faint with hunger.”’ 

That was enough for Aunt Kitty Lawson. 
Nothing appealed to her sympathies more deeply 
than an empty stomach. His generous meal 
dispatched, our hero attacked the woodpile in 
such dead earnest that as Aunt Kitty watched 
him sharply from the “‘ settin’-room ’’ window, 
an idea came to her. To think was to act with 
Aunt Kitty, so she tiptoed into the parlor bed- 
room and paused a moment to listen. 

‘*? Bijah,’”’ she whispered, ‘‘ be ye asleep ?”’ 

A groan from the bed, though inarticulate, was 
sufficiently definite for all practical purposes. 

‘Wal, I’ve got an idee !’’ 

A sniff from under the covers. ’ Bijah Lawson’s 
opinion of Aunt Kitty’s ‘ was ndt of the 
highest. 

‘‘P’ ve got a young man out there. 

’ Bijah emerged from under the covers. A young 
man presented more interesting possibilities than 
an idea. 

‘‘He’s choppin’ wood for the dinner I give 
him,’’ pursued his wife; ‘‘an’ he seems a real 
masterful chap, an’ willin’, though he ain’t done 
much farm work. His hands shows that. What 
d’ ye say to hirin’ him an’ tryin’ hima spell, now 
that yer leg’s broke. I can’t do all the work 
meself much longer, but I kin show him how, 
an’ he’d be a powerful sight o’ help to me. 
Seems Proverdential ’t he sh’d come along right 
in the nick o’ time-like. Seems a gentlemanly 
sort 0’ chap.”’ 


wood choppin 


idees ”’ 
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**Ain’t got much opinion o’ gentleman farm- 
ers meself,’’ sniffed ’ Bijah, prepared to argue the 
point. 

‘“Oh, I don’t mean gentlemanly that way,”’ 
Aunt Kitty hastily explained. ‘‘ He ain’t stuck 
up none, though ye can see he’s used to good 
livin’.”’ 

Poor Aunt Kitty ! her heart went out to this 
young man, for had her little ’Bijah lived he 
would have been just about his age. 

’Bijah was, as I say, prepared to argue the 
point, but a sudden twinge in his leg caused 
him to retire hastily under the bedclothes and 
say: ‘‘I don’t care. 
don’t bother me. 


Do as you please; only 
Dare say everything will be 
ruinated, anyway, when I git up and about.”’ 

Aunt Kitty was used to ungracious permis- 
sions, so the manner of her husband’s consent 
did not trouble her. But a moment later her 
heart sank. Suppose he should refuse, and she 
had so set her heart upon having him! She 
need not have feared. She did not know with 
what devout thankfulness Tom Haydn, alias 
Jack Robinson, sank into this haven of rest for 
the winter. Something better would surely turn 
up for him in the spring, and in any event he 
would have been able to save up enough money 
by that time to take him West, where he could 
at least do as much as he had been doing. 

* * * * * 

One gloomy Sunday afternoon two months 
later, Tom Haydn stood leaning against the fence 
trying to make up his mind whether he wanted 
to take a walk. Suddenly his eye was caught by 
a small package lying in the middle of the road. 
Tom Haydn hailed it with delight, for it was 
an incident, and incidents were rare in his un- 
eventful life on the farm. It proved to be a roll 
of what might be manuscript, addressed to a 
leading publishing firm in a woman’s hand. 
Tom speculated considerably as to who in the 
neighborhood might be aspiring to literary hon- 
ors, and turned it again and again to see if he 
might learn the name of the owner. But what 
did it matter? All he had to do was to mail 
it in the village on the morrow. 

But the subject was not so easily dismissed 
from his mind. When he entered his room 
again after the evening work was over there was 
the package staring at him from his mantelpiece. 
Again he turned it over, for the twentieth time, 
perhaps. 

Why not open it and find out? 
never know. 


a 


She need 


It could be done up securely again 
and sent off, and who would be the wiser, except 
himself? 
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Tom caught his breath, and then taking his 
penknife he slit the cover from end to end with- 
out giving himself time to repent the mental 
suggestion, only to find himself foiled. There 
was no clew whatever. The only thing was what 
was evidently a fictitious name—‘‘ David Cop- 
perfield.’’ As long as he had opened it he might 
as well see what kind of work this woman did, 
with her masculine nom de plume. 

‘“*By Jove! I hope she gets it,’’? he exclaimed 
aloud, as he turned the last sheet. ‘‘She de- 
serves it, whoever she is. May it do her good!’’ 

‘Ye was up awful late last night, Jack, wa’n’t 
ye?’ remarked Aunt Kitty, kindly, the next 
morning. 

‘Yes, rather,’’ answered Tom, absently. 

‘*Ben’t ye well? Was ye sick? Ye look 
pale ’smornin’.”’ 

‘*T don’t feel very well to-day,’’ and he passed 
his hand wearily over his forehead. 

‘* Better be keerful, Jack,’’ said Aunt Kitty, 
kindly. ‘‘There’s a good many fevers about 
now.”’ 

*“Oh, it’s nothing! Want anything at the vil- 
lage ?’’ 

‘*Some cornmeal against hog-killin’ ; that’s 
all.’’ 

‘*[T’m afraid ye’re a leetle late, Jack, for this 
morning’s mail,’’ said the postmaster, as Jack 
presented the package, securely tied again and 
addressed as before. 

**Oh, well; it'll do as well this afternoon,’’ 
answered Tom, carelessly. 

“Seems like a pretty thick package. Writin’ 
in it?’ The country postmaster considers it his 
right to question the villagers about their corre- 
spondence an inalienable one. 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Tom, shortly, hastily leav- 
ing the office. 

A few moments later he rushed in again. 

‘‘That package, Mr. Grant, I left here a few 
moments ago. You said it was too late.”’ 

‘*That’s all right, Jack. Ye seemed so anx- 
ious I managed it fur ye. Don’t you worry ; 
it’s gone all safe by this time.”’ 

Jack thanked him and turned on his heel with 
asigh, muttering: ‘‘It’s too late now. Fate 
has taken the matter out of my hands.’’ 


* * * * * * 


Aunt Kitty Lawson would hardly have recog- 
nized her tramp in the good-looking, wealthy 
and respected citizen known as ‘‘Thomas Haydn, 
Esq., of Detroit,’’ as he stood upon his doorstep 


fitting his key to the latch. The past ten years 
had been kind to him, and he now possessed an 
ample fortune, a charming wife, and two lovely 
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children. Mr. Haydn, Sr., had long ago for- 
given the youthful escapade, and life as Tom 
had seen it for a number of years left him little 
to wish for. 

But there had been mutterings and murmur- 
ings of late, and pretty little Mrs. Haydn found 
herself more and more frequently excusing Tom’s 
absence from some social functions, while he was 
buried in the mysterious region known only to 
‘*downtown.’’ To-day the final stroke 
when Tom Haydn sought his 
wife in the library it was to tell her that, except 
for the house over their heads, which was in her 
name, they were penniless. 

‘“Can you meet your creditors, Tom? That 
is the question,’’ said his wife, bravely. 

‘*T can pay dollar for dollar, if they will give 
me a little time to realize. But what we are 
going to do while 1 am gathering myself together 
I don’t know. We can’t eat the furniture, even 
if we were inclined to such a diet,’’ and he 
laughed bitterly, as he buried his face in his 
hands. 

‘* Tom, dear, there’s that two thousand dollars 
you deposited in my name solongago. Wouldn’t 
that——”’ 

** Don’t ask m«e 


that again !’’ 


Wives as 


had come, and 


‘* Don’t tempt me to use 
exclaimed her husband, starting. 

‘* Again !’’ faltered his wife. ‘‘Oh, Tom! 
You never—tell me, you never used any money 
that didn’t belong to you? Oh, Tom! Say you 
didn’t, Tom! say you didn’t!’ she implored, 
throwing herself on her knees beside him. 

‘I can’t say I didn’t; for I did, and I can’t 
deny it,”’ | her husband, desperately ; 
** but not in the way you mean,’’ 

‘*Oh, Tom !’’ wailed his wife, burying her face 
in her hands. 

‘*And if I could have return | it to the 
owner,’’ went on Tom, regardless of the interrup- 
tion, ‘‘God knows I would have done so long 
ago if I could have found any clew !’’ 

His wife rose from the sofa, where-she had cast 
herself in the first shock of his revelation, and 
coming swiftly toward him cast her arms around 
his neck. 

‘Tell me about it, dear !’’ she whispered. ‘‘I 
feel sure you never meant to harm anyone. It 
has been some dreadful mistake !”’ 

‘Tt was a frightful mistake, indeed ; but don’t 
think that I didn’t mean to do it. I did,’’ an- 
swered her hushand, grimly, determined to spare 
himself no humiliation, now that the moment of 
confession had com«¢ 


answere 


‘*Tell me about it, dear,’’ repeated his wife, 
softly, stroking his hair tenderly, while her heart 
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was sore within her at the fall of her idol. And 
there in the twilight came the tale of the packet 
of which we already know a part. 

‘*And then when I opened it,’’ said Tom, 
‘‘and found it was a rattling good story, written 
in competition for a prize of two thousand dollars, 
and that she had forgotten to sign her real name, 
the devil came and whispered to me, and I— 
I 99 

Jennie raised her hand as if to ward off a 
blow. 


9 


‘‘T copied it all out and sent it in as my 
own,’’ Tom went on, hurriedly, as if afraid his 
courage would give out. ‘‘ Well, I won the 
prize—no, I should say I received the prize, and 
took the money to come West and begin over 
again. The rest you know, dear, except the way 
I scrimped and saved to lay away the two thou- 
sand dollars I determined it should be my first 
care to return to the owner. If you could only 
know what a horrible nightmare that money has 
been tome! Sometimes when a man commits a 


crime of this kind an opportunity of restitution 
is allowed him, but to me there has come none. 
And now, after all these years, it seems hopeless. 
Oh, Jennie! if those two thousand dollars had 
sach one been lead, they could not have weighed 


heavier on me.’? And he buried his face upon 
his arms crossed before him on the table. ‘* You 
see, dear,’’? he added, a moment later, looking in 
his wife’s face and hoping he hardly knew what, 
for he was in desperate case, ‘‘ I couldn’t use the 
money again.”’ 

‘*Yes, love, I understand,’’ replied his wife, 
a little quiver in her voice, and a new pain at 
her heart which she strove in vain to stifle. ‘‘ Of 
course you couldn’ t.”’ 


THE 


By 


‘*No, I couldn’t,’’ repeated Tom, dully, drop- 
ping his head upon his arms again. 

‘*But suppose, Tom, dear, that the owner 
gives you permission?’ And the loving arms 
crept tighter around his neck. 

Tom started. 

**You, Jennie! Was it your story I stole?’’ 

‘**Not ‘stole,’ dear—borrowed, to make a for- 
tune for me that I should never have made for 
myself,’’ answered his wife, lightly. 

Poor soul! she was sorely tried to meet the 
evils that had this day fallen on her. But she 
must believe in him—she must, or she would die. 

‘You never knew I had ‘aspirations,’ did 
you, dear? I was so discouraged with the loss 
of that packet that I never tried again. And 
then, you know, I went to Europe suddenly about 
three weeks after and lost sight of everything 
connected with it.’’ 

**Oh, Jennie, if I had only known !’’ 

‘*Oh, Tom !’’? murmured his wife, stooping to 
pick up an imaginary pin that he might not see 
her quivering lips and suffused eyes, ‘‘‘if’ a 
great many things. ‘If,’ for instance, you had 
not saved that two thousand dollars, and had not 
married me, I shouldn’t have the use of it now. 
Come, dear, dinner is served’’; and, kissing the 
tips of her fingers to him, she ran out of the 
room, to gain time for control over herself before 
she must face her husband at the table. 

‘* Well, women are queer cattle,’? commented 
Tom to himself, with an undefined feeling of dis- 
appointment, as he followed slowly after. ‘‘I 
fancied that Jennie, with her keen sense of 
honor, would take it harder,’’ which deduction 
demonstrates the perspicacity of man in general 
and husbands in particular. 


BLUE ROSE. 


I nEDGED and tended my strict garden close, 

I rid the soil of each infructuose weed, 

In patient hope I gave my plot good heed 
Through autumn languor and the winter snows. 

In pain and tears, with more than woman’s throes, 
I strewed the ground with myth and dream for seed, 
Watered with brooding mists of many a creed, 

So I might raise one magical blue rose. 

And now that summer’s gold is nearly done 

I know my garden but for barren sand ; 
Enchanted blossoms fail the naked land, 

And in the chill warmth of a sunken sun 

I pluck the single prize my toil hath won, 

This spray of withered hedge-flowers in my hand. 
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Tuar it is the duty of men and women of edu- 
‘ation and refinement to enter into and share 
the life of the very poor is a conviction which 
during the last ten years has taken noble form 
in the Social Settlement, and which promises to 
play its part in the solution of the world-old 
problem of the poor. Though the idea owes its 
inception to no one mind, the credit belongs in 
the main to Edward Denison and Arnold Toyn- 
bee, two men who did not live to garner the seed 
they had sown, but who builded far more wisely 
than they knew. It was in 1867 that the first 
named, an Oxford graduate, and a man of means 
and gentle birth, went to the late John Richard 
Green, then vicar of St. Philip’s, Stepney, and 
historian of the English people, and sought an 
opportunity to live and work among his parish- 
ioners. Green gave him a cordial welcome, and, 
taking up his residence in Whitechapel, Denison 
for several years labored zealously and with fine 
self-sacrifice among the people of the most 
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wretched quarter of modern London. His health 
nd he came to an early death, 
rthy successor in Arnold Toyn- 
rd tutor, who, in 1875, took 

had laid down. 


soon failed him, 

but he found a w 
bee, a young Oxi! 
up the work Denis Toynbee 
spent his vacations in Whitechapel, 
until, in 1883, he, too, sickened and died. But 
Denison bee had not laid down their 
of 1884, a few 


sumil 


and Toy 
lives in vain. the spring 
months after the latter’s death, Rev. Samuel A. 
Barnett, vicar of St. Jude’s, who had been work- 
Whitechapel, and to whom 
wv aid and counsel when be- 
ginning his labors there, visited Oxford, and _ be- 
in St. John’s College, read 


ing for ten years 
Toynbee had gone fi 
fore a small meet 
a paper outlining 
university men migl 
such as East Lon 


his ideas of what a colony of 


it do for industrial centres, 

He told his auditors that 
poor, in order to be heeded, 
must find expression in the daily life of its 
bearers, and proposed a plan for a settlement of 
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university men, 
where a groupshould 
reside together and 
make their home a 
vital centre for all 
ennobling influ- 
ences.. This plan 
met with instant and 
cordial approval, 
especially among the 
friends of Arnold 
Toynbee, who were 
anxious to 








erect 
some enduring me- 
morial of his work 
and splendid self- 
devotion, and a 
small settlement was 
soon established in 

temporary quarters. 

The co-operation of 
Cambridge was easily secured, a suitable build- 
ing soon completed, and in the summer of 1885 
the work of Toynbee Hall began in earnest. 

In this way Toynbee Hall had its origin. 
Coming when most needed, from the first it 
‘nobly justified its being, and a volume would be 
needed to adequately recount the work it has ac- 
complished during the last ten years. In few 
words, Toynbee Hall is a section of university 
life set down in the very centre of sordid and 
grimy Whitechapel, not as an example, but as 
an invitation to better things. Within and with- 
out, the hall is a house beautiful ; and from the 
first the end kept most in mind has been to make 
it a hospitable home for those about it, the learn- 
ing, skill and earnest good will of which 
it is the visible embodiment, being at 
the service of all. Care is taken that 
those coming under its influence shall 
frequently break bread with the resi- 
dents, whose number, growing from year 
to year, now includes fifteen or twenty 
men who are constantly at the hall, 
and a large number of associate workers. 

Each resident of the hall has his room 
or suite of rooms, as he would have at 
college, and the cozy drawing-room 
forms a general meeting place for the 
residents and their guests. And in this 
and a hundred other ways life’s horizon 
has been widened and its joys mate- 
rially increased in what was formerly an 
utterly joyless region. The hall’s spa- 
cious-lecture room is filled almost every 
evening for some 


purpose or other 


with East End people. The foundations for a 
people’s university have already been well and 
wisely laid, and constant improvement is being 
made in the educational facilities which the 
hall affords. Every year a long list of studies 
is prosecuted to the advantage and profit of four- 
teen hundred students, male and female, and be- 
sides these classes each week during the winter 
there is a concert, two or more popular lectures, 
and a smoking conference, the latter designed to 
gratify the Briton’s born love of debate. All in 
all, Toynbee Hall has generously rewarded the 
labors of its founders, and has proved a model 
for more than a score of settlements—some hay- 
ing a more distinctly religious basis—in London, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and other cities of England 
and Scotland. 

It is not surprising that the Settlement 
movement should have had its origin in Eng- 
land, where class distinctions are much more 
rigid and the need for it greater than it is 
here, but the problem of the poor has long 
a strenuous one in the great cities of the 
United States, and the work begun at Toynbee 
Hall has been extended with signal success to 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia and 
other of our centres of population. In the form 
it has taken in this country the University or 
Social Settlement—names and methods differ, 
but aims and purposes are the same—stands 
collectively for the growing desire to give social 
as well as political expression to the theory of 
democracy ; for the impulse of the individual 
to share the life of the race, bringing social en- 
ergy and its accruing benefits to those portions 
of it which need them most, and for the turn~ 
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were very modest, but its 
growth in scope and useful- 
ness has been steady, and it 
now has a membership of over 
two thousand in clubs and 
classes, with a constantly 
growing list. The family and 
club ideas are the bases of the 
activities of the Settlement, 
which include, besides clubs 
and classes, a kindergarten, 
work for social, sanitary and 
political reforms, summer out- 
ings, loan art exhibitions and 
flower distribution, the aim 
kept ever in mind being op- 
portunity for the people to 
make their lives more whole- 
some and improve their en- 
vironments. There are now 
six residents at the Settlement, 
and they have the assistance 
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ing in recent years, especially among the young, 
toward a simple and literal acceptance of 
Christ’s message to men—all three to be 
counted with reason among the often hidden 
but ever potent influences which both in the 
Old World and the New are molding and di- 
recting the humanitarian movement. 

Studied separately and at close hand, the Set- 
tlement represents a group of educated men and 
women, or both, who, approaching the poor as 
dwellers in the same ward or block, find genuine 
pleasure in intimate daily contact with their 
neighbors, claim a share in the life of their quar- 
ter, and without ostentation contribute what they 
can to its advancement and well-being. Thus 
the relation of the Settlement to its field of labor 
is natural and unaffected, and what is most im- 
portant of all, no room is left for patronage on 
the one side or servility on the other. 

The University Settlement Society of New 
York, known at first as the Neighborhood Guild, 
and now including the guild, was opened, two 
years after Toynbee Hall. Seth Low, of Colum- 
bia, is president of the society, which is the old- 
est, and in some respects the most interesting set- 
tlement in America. Its home has been for 
several years past in a comfortably furnished 
old-fashioned house at 26 Delancey Sireet, the 
centre of a district the density of whose popula- 
tion is almost twice as great as that of the most 
crowded districts of London. Its beginnings, 
under the able direction of Dr. Stanton Coit, 


ciate workers of both sexes. 
A clear conception of the work conducted can, 
perhaps, be best secured by a rapid review of 
the weekly programme followed during the fall 
and winter seasons. 

The personal work of helping the young peo- 
ple who come to the house, and bringing them 
into intimate friendly relations with the resi- 
dents, predominates ; and, as beginning is best 
made with the children, the kindergarten is in 

most important field of the 

Parents at first suspicious 


some respects tl 
Settlement’s lab 


soon learn the value of the kindergarten, and 
the little waifs of the district flock to the Settle- 


ment house ey morning. About one hun- 
dred children attend ,daily from nine o’clock 
until twelve, and in its present quarters the 
Settlement is unable to receive more. Once a 
month a meeting is called to which the moth- 
ers of the children are invited. At these meet- 
ings, which are always well attended, there are 
music and refreshments as well as songs and 
games by the children, and the older people are 
thus brought into close and 
friendly touch with the Settle- 
ment. Physical culture is re- 
garded as most essential to the 
other work of the Settlement, 
and on four afternoons of the 
week its amply equipped gym- 
nasium, under the direction of 
competent instructors, is used 
by members of the various 
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ARRANGING FLOWERS FOR DISTRIBUTION AMONG THE SICK, 


AUSPICES OF KING’S DAUGHTERS. 


boys’ clubs. 


On two evenings of each week it is 
open to young men over the age of eighteen, 
and on each Tuesday evening it is occupied by 


the young women and girls. 

The weekly club work of the Settlement begins 
on Monday afternoon with a meeting of the Po- 
tomac Cadets, a club of boys between the ages of 
eleven and fifteen, whose members spend the 
time in drill and 
gymnasium work. Each 
member pays three cents for 
two meetings, and here it 
may be said that in all the 
work of the Settlement, by 
exacting a small fee where 
it can be paid, care is taken 
that those benefited shall 
not feel that they are ob- 
jects of charity. The Order 
Club, composed of sixty 
boys from eight to twelve, 

at the 
business 


games, 


meets hour. 
The 
this club are conducted en- 
tirely by its members, and 
when they are ended the 
boys drill for half an hour, 
and then spend an hour in 


same 


meetings of 


gymnasium work and in 
playing games. Once a 
month they give an enter- 
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tainment of song and 
recitation arranged by 
themselves, and during 
the summer conduct fre- 
quent outings on which 
they pay their own fare 
and furnish their own 
lunch. On Monday even- 
ings a class of boys from 
eleven to fifteen is given 
instruction in drawing, 
and the O. I. F. Club 
holds its weekly meeting. 
This club, composed of 
young men from eighteen 
to twenty-five, is the old- 
est in the house, and its 
members by assignment 
take an active and useful 
part in the work of the 
Settlement. 

On Tuesday afternoon 
the Little Women’s Club 
and the Wadsworth 
Literary Circle hold 

The first 
club composed of some forty 


UNDER 


their weekly meetings. named is a 
young girls, who 
and whose meet- 
ings generally end with a dance or march. Girls 
also make up the Wadsworth Circle, which exists 
for literary purposes, recitations, readings and 
discussions, and does excellent work. On Tues- 
day evening the Neighborhood Guild Cadets, 


receive instruction in sewing, 


CLASS IN COOKING.—RIVERSIDE ASSOCIATION, 295 WEST SIXTY-NINTH STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
















IN 


boys from fourteen to sixteen, hold the first of 
their two weekly meetings, which consist of de- 
bates on literary and social questions, gymnastic 
exercises and military drill, varied in spring and 
summer by occasional outings to nearby points 
of interest. On Wednesday afternoon the Poto- 
mac Cadets meet again, and there are meetings 
also of the Mayflower Club, composed of thirty- 
five girls, and the Daisy Chain, a club of twenty- 
five girls from nine to twelve. The members of 
these clubs are taught plain sewing, some inter- 
esting tale being told or read aloud to them while 
they work, and the younger ones are encouraged 
to give their work to the needy poor among their 
neighbors, unless in need of it themselves, when 
they. are allowed to keep it. In the evening a 
class of young men and women is given instruc- 
tion in bookkeeping. On Thursday afternoon 
the Order Club holds its second meeting for the 
week, and the Improvement Club, made up of 
girls between eighteen and twenty-four, meets in 
the evening. This club is the second oldest in 
the house, and has well-attended classes in phys- 
ical culture, dressmaking, cooking and home 
nursing. A Junior Improvement Club, includ- 
ing thirty girls between the ages of fourteen and 
seventeen, meets at the same time. An equal 
number of young men compose another Improve- 
ment Club, which holds its sessions Friday even- 
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ing, when the Literary Society of young men and 
women meets for debate, the reading of essays 
and other exercises; and the Guild Cadets also 
hold their second meeting for the week. 


Saturday is the brightest day in the Settlement 
calendar. In the afternoon a class of one hun- 
dred children, in the evening another of one 
hundred and thirty young men and women are in- 
structed in dancing. Regular dancing follows the 


evening lesson, and continues until 11:30 o’ clock, 
when refreshments are served, strict ball-room 
etiquette being maintained at all times. Popular 
lectures on current events are also given every 
Saturday evening, and on Sunday night there 
is a lecture on some economic question, followed 
always by discussion. Besides the foregoing 
means of amusement and instruction, there is a 
well selected library, open daily to members ; 
nearly all the clubs hold public entertainments 
as often as twice a year ; conferences of members 
of the older ones are held at regular intervals, 
and at least one evening in each month is de- 
voted to the Social Reform Club—men and 
women of the neighborhood who meet for social 
enjoyment and occasional discussion—and an- 
other to the Twelfth Ward Sanitary Union, 
whose members strive by street and house in- 
spection to secure better sanitary conditions for 
themselves and those about them. The residents 
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of the Settlement are all university graduates of 
ability and earnestness, James B. Reynolds, the 
head worker, being a man of exceptional ability ; 
and, on the whole, one receives from a visit to it 
a vivid impression of a usefulness as healthy and 
virile as it is varied and far-reaching. 

The same is true of the New York College Set- 
tlement, which has its home at 95 Rivington 
Street, in the same district as the University Set- 
tlement, but farther to the east. The district in 
which both settlements work has its exact coun- 
terpart in no other large city. It is a region 
almost wholly given over to Polish and Russian 
Hebrews, who swarm the dark and overcrowded 
tenements like bees in a hive—a single house 
holding the population of an ordinary village— 
and for whom the fierce, often cruel struggle for 
bread gives scant opportunity for the enjoyment 
of life’s gentler and better side. Set down here, 
the home of the College Settlement is like a rill 
in a barren and desolate waste, and a visit to it 
is an event to be long remembered. From the 
squalid and noisy street one enters a rambling, 
roomy house, whose every nook and corner 
gives evidence of the dainty touch and refined 
taste of educated women, and which for seven 
years past has been the fitting theatre of a noble 
mission. In the fall of 1887 a part of the alumne 
of Smith College pledged themselves to the for- 
mation of a settlement, and an appeal for aid 
having met with a ready and generous response, 
in September, 1889, the first College Settlement 


USEFUL LESSON, 
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for women was opened at its present location. 
At the outset the Settlement was governed by 
an informal committee, consisting of graduates 
of Smith, Wellesley, and other colleges, but in 
the spring of 1890 the College Settlements Asso- 
ciation was organized on its present basis. 
Eighteen colleges are represented in this associa- 
tion, which is governed by electors chosen from 
the different colleges and a large non-collegiate 
element in its membership, and now has two 
other settlements—one in Boston and the other 
in Philadelphia—which will be referred to in an- 
other place. 

The New York College Settlement has ten resi- 
dent and numerous associate workers, and seeks 
with success to take an active, friendly and 
helpful part in the life of its neighborhood. In 
the discharge of this mission it follows lines very 
similar to those adopted in Delancey Street, but 
a woman’s delicate sympathy and quick intui- 
tion often effect marvels where a man’s well- 
meant efforts fall wide of the intended mark. 
The manifold activities of the Settlement include 
a well-managed library, a kindergarten, classes 
in English, sewing, cooking, drawing, singing, 
dancing and gymnastics, 


and more than a dozen 
and for young men and 
These clubs meet weekly, and they are 


clubs for boys and girls, 
women. 
always attended by familiar but instructive talks 
from the residents or their associates. On one 
afternoon of every fortnight the mothers of the 
kindergarten children are entertained at the Set- 
tlement house. Music is provided and light 
refreshments served at these gatherings, and the 
pleasure shown by those attending at this effort 
to improve and brighten their daily lives is 
almost pathetic in its sincerity. During the win- 
ter fully one thousand people, young and old, 
visit the Settlement house weekly, and a still 
larger number is reached and benefited by its in- 
fluences. Perhaps the pleasantest feature of the 
Settlement’s work is its summer home. Last 
year the home was at Manhasset, on the 
north shore of Long Island, and there, 
during the summer, one hundred and 
thirty-five young people had a happy in- 
troduction to country life. They went in 
parties of twenty for a fortnight’s stay, 
and in their persons gave speedy evidence 
of the benefits to be derived from fresh 
air and wholesome food. Better still, this 
summer outing for the first time gave them 
an opportunity to know refined, educated 
people in the close intimacy of private 
life, an experience the worth of which can- 
not be easily estimated. Women are the 
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ones best fitted for work of this kind, 
and the College Settlement is achiev- 
ing results of enduring value, which 
could be secured in no other way. 
The East Side House opened in June, 
1891, in one of the most turbulent, if 
not the poorest, districts in the city, in 
age ranks third among the Social Settle- 
ments of New York. It is under the 
auspices of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Everett P. Wheeler being its 
president and Bishop Potter one of the 
vice-presidents. The house contains, 
besides rooms for residents, social, read- 
ing and billiard rooms, and a gymna- 
sium, and on the adjoining river front 
are a large playground, open-air gym- 
nasium and baths. The Webster Free 
Library, used daily by an average of 
seventy persons, and circulating twenty 
thousand volumes yearly, is a valuable 
adjunct to the house. The residents, 
six in number, are all university grad- 
uates, and, with the assistance of as- 
sociate workers, conduct, besides an ex- 
cellent kindergarten, successful clubs 
for women, girls and boys, a singing 
and dancing class for both sexes, and a 
literary union for men, all of which 
meet weekly. Interest in the East Side 
House centres in the work for the young 
and middle-aged men, all of whom be- 
fore uniting with any of the Settlement 
clubs, sign a declaration attesting their 
accordance with its purposes, which are ‘to 
promote better understanding and social inter- 
course between people, regardless of circum- 
stances in life; to furnish opportunities and 
leadership for co-operation in educational and 
recreative advancement ; and to induce and con- 
duct intelligent combination for the health, 
cleanliness and good order of our neighbor- 
hood.’’ The opportunities for fresh air and ex- 
ercise afforded by the playgrounds, bathing pool 
and open-air gymnasium are keenly appreciated 
from May until November. During this season 
the place is resorted to daily by the people of 
the district, and the residents are thus enabled 
to befriend the mothers and children in many 
important ways. The head workers at the East 
Side House are Clarence E. Gordon and wife, 
and the pleasant family influences thus assured 
contribute much to the success of the Settlement. 
The East Side House is one of the two New 
York Settlements which own their own homes. 
The Tee-to-tum is a Settlement having its home 
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LITTLE MAYFI VERS 


in Essex Street, between Rivington and Stanton, 
and in the very heart of the Hebrew colony. 
The work is principally among boys and men, 
and like the East Side House it is closely affili- 
ated with the Protestapt Episcopal Church. 

Like all other enterprises, the Social Settlement 
succeeds best when it has one strong directing 
mind at its head. The Riverside Association, at 
259 West Sixty-ninth Street, is a case in point ; 
its president, Harvey E. Fisk, a well-known 
banker, having given freely of his time and 
money to its establishment, and with most en- 
couraging results. The Settlement has two resi- 
dent workers, and for nearly a year past has 
occupied its own home, a structure built for 
the purpose and representing the best know- 
ledge of the architects on science, heating and 
ventilating. Between Sixtieth and Seventieth 
Streets, on the West Side, lies a tenement dis- 
trict wherein life is only one degree less squalid 
and miserable than it is in the lower east side, 
and ‘‘it is the aim of the association (founded 
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EVENING AT THE NEWSBOYS’ CLUB, WHITTIER HOUSE, 174 GRAND STREET, 


JERSEY CITY. 


in 1891) to develop in this neighborhood a 
centre of good influences which will be felt by 
every member of every family.’’ This it essays 
to accomplish through clubs for boys and girls, 
opening to them every evening bright, cheerful 
rooms supplied with games and books, and 
supplemented by the presence and influence of 
refined men and women who love children and 
come to give out to them something of the 
culture and knowledge with which a kindlier 
fortune has endowed them. 

When the good will of the children has been 
secured through the agency of the clubs, they are 
induced to join the educational classes main- 
tained by the association. One or more of these 
classes meets every week day, afternoon and 
evening, and instruction is given in the elemen- 
tary branches, music, physical culture, copking, 
dancing and sewing. The association also con- 
ducts a kindergarten, in which fifty children are 
enrolled, and which its founders hope to develop 
in time into a model school, where the training 
of the hand and eye shall progress with that of 
the mind, and the pupil be fitted for a useful 
and honorable place in life. For the kindergar- 


ten and other young children an ample play- 
ground is provided in the rear of the association 
house, and is crowded daily during the spring, 


summer and autumn months. Besides the ac- 
tivities already mentioned, the mothers of the 
children represented at the house have a club for 
mutual improvement and social intercourse. At 
the weekly meetings of this club light refresh- 
ments are served and a talk is given on some 
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subject bearing on house- 
keeping, while once a month 
there is an entertainment to 
which the husbands are also 
invited. Frequent entertain- 
ments are also given for the 
boys and girls, and there are 
a gymnasium, open both 
afternoon and evening, and 
a free circulating library. 
But the most 
prominent feature is a com- 
plete system of public baths, 
fourteen in number, con- 
nected with which is the 
only apparatus for the treat- 
ment of disease by water, 
accessible to indigent pa- 
tients, on this continent, and 
the second one in the world. 
The latter department is un- 
der the direction of a physi- 
cian and trained nurses. Care is taken that the 
association shall not be regarded as a charity by 
those whom it aims to benefit, and one of its 
vardinal principles is not to have anything free 
for which a charge can reasonably be made. 
All the clubs exact dues from their members, 
even the smallest tots bringing in their penny a 
week, and the price of a bath is five cents. The 
work at the house is conducted at an annual 
cash outlay of less than ten thousand dollars. 
Riverside should have a sister association 
every large city of the country. 

The Church Settlement at 1556 Avenue A, 
founded in the winter of 1894, under the direct 
auspices of the Church of the Redeemer, is the 
youngest of the New York Settlements, and as, 
unlike many of the others, it promulgates Chris- 
tianity as a first principle, its development is 
being watched with unusual interest. It is not 
the desperately poor whom its workers, all young 
women of education and gentle breeding, hope 
to reach, but the working people who are proud, 
and who yet need to learn much, and every serv- 
ice rendered is paid for at a stated rate of charge. 
The Settlement has a department in which in- 
struction given in the ordinary English 
branches to children who are sick or crippled, 
or who are crowded out of the public schools. 
The cost of instruction is five cents an hour. 
Effort is also made to inculcate such other teach- 
ings as will make the home attractive. Sewing, 
crocheting and dancing cost five cents a lesson 
each. Embroidering, painting, cooking and sten- 
ography are each ten cents per lesson, while piano 
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music is fifty cents an hour, and singing ten cents 
a lesson. Dressmaking is the one free class. The 
Settlement’s kindergarten is well attended, and 
for the older boys and girls there is a circulating 
library, where books are lent at a charge of two 
cents a week. Clubs have been organized for the 
small boys, and frequent entertainments are given 
for all the children, at which they meet, chat, 
dance and make merry in a hearty, but harm- 
less way. Once every month an entertainment 
is planned for the parents of the children, and 
their visits are always encouraged. 

The most interesting feature of the work at the 
Church Settlement house is the nursing depart- 
ment. On the average trained nurses are off 
duty at least one-third of the time, and the Set- 
tlement makes wise use of these periods of idle- 
ness for the benefit of the worthy poor. Ten 
trained nurses have been induced to take up 
their residence at the Settlement house, and ar- 
rangements made so that three or four of them 
arealways available for neighborhood work at 
ten cents an hour, or fifty cents a night. The 
rest go out for regular work in turns. Only those 
who know the suffering and misery sickness 
brings to the very poor can appreciate what it 
means to have this opportunity opened to them. 
All the nurses are graduates of hospital training 
schools. Some five hundred children are en- 
rolled at the Church Settlement House, and the 
work, although .still in its infancy, is already 
well-nigh self-supporting. Aside from the nurses, 
eight resident workers are now at the house, 
which promises to contribute much to the devel- 
opment of the Social Settle- 
ment idea. 

Last, but surely not least, 
among the New York Settle- 
ments is the Tenement House 
Chapter of the King’s Daugh- 
ters and Sons, which was or- 
ganized seven years ago, and 
has since carried on a noble 
work among the poor of the 
lower East Side. The chap- 
ter’s object is ‘‘to comfort 
the sick, relieve the distressed, 
and help the poor to help 
themselves.’’ It works in co- 
operation with existing chari- 
ties and the various fresh-air 
funds, and during 1894 had 
under its care each month 
eighty-seven families, had one 
hundred and sixteen cases 
of special nursing, and dis- 


tributed more than four thousand garments, 
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urge numbers of women and 
children into the country during the hot summer 
months. The chapter rents the house at 77 
Madison Street, sub-letting the upper floors and 
using the first floor and basement for its head- 
quarters, an arrangement which gives it the con- 
trol of a large yard, called the King’s Garden, 
and thrown open as a playground to the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood. At this house are 
maintained a kindergarten, a girls’ club, a 
mothers’ club, a weekly sewing class, and a 
children’s library. Besides a goodly number of 
volunteer workers, the chapter employs a super- 
intendent, a visitor, two kindergarten teachers, 
and in summer a trained nurse. It proposes 
soon to have a number of resident workers at its 
house, when its present usefulness will be greatly 
enhanced. 

Philadelphia now has three Social Settlements, 
among which the St. Mary Street Settlement, 
under the care of the College Settlements Asso- 
ciation, is the oldest and, perhaps, the most use- 
ful. The head worker at this Settlement is a 
graduate of Vassar, and its work includes lectures, 
concerts, educational and industrial classes, clubs 
for both sexes, a coffee house, and a free circu- 
lating library, a nominal fee as a rule being 
charged the pupils and members. Chicago has 
four settlements and Boston and its environs five 
—Hull House in the former and Andover House 
in the latter city—being the ventures which have 
deservedly attracted the most attention. 

Hull House is the second oldest settlement in 


besides sending 
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this country, and, in the opinion of many, comes 
the nearest to realizing the ideal which all the 
Settlements strive to attain. It was opened in 
September, 1889, in an old-fashioned dwelling, 
from whose former owner it takes its name, at 
335 South Halsted Street, a squalid, poverty- 
stricken district, given over to sweat shops, and 
peopled in the main by Italians, Germans, Jews, 
French, Irish, and Bohemians. Into this be- 
nighted section of Chicago, Hull House during 
the last six years has thrown a flood of light and 
sunshine. Animated from the first by a clear and 
well-defined purpose, the moral, social and civic 
well-being of those about it, its two original resi- 
dents have increased to more than twenty, while 
its activities, growing from month to month, are 
now as imposing in number as they are catholic 
in scope and character. Art and literary influ- 
ences hold a leading place at Hull House. A 
handsome auxiliary building, erected for the pur- 
pose, contains a studio in which drawing classes 
are held each evening ; an art exhibit room, in 
which some of the best pictures in Chicago are 
shown from time to time, and a large reading 
room, in which has been placed a sub-station of 
the Chicago Public Library, where applications 
are taken and books delivered and returned 
without expense to the reader. The Hull House 


college extension classes, begun in a modest way, 
have developed into what to all intents and pur- 
poses is an evening college, with thirty classes 
weekly and a membership of two hundred and 
fifty students of a high order. 


A free concert is 


GIRLS’ GYMNASIUM AT KING’S DAUGHTERS AND SONS SETTLEMENT, 


77 MADISON STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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given every Sunday night, and on other nights 
of the week there is a lecture on some social or 
economic topic, as well as a reception to the Ger- 
man residents of the neighborhood. Other per- 
manent features are men’s and women’s clubs, 
which meet weekly; an improvement club, 
which works for the bettering of its ward in all 
directions ; the Lincoln Club, a debating society 
for young men ; social -clubs for the older boys 
and girls, and the Jane Club, a co-operative 
boarding club for young working women, which 
now numbers fifty members, and is in a flour- 
ishing condition. Hull House also takes an 
active and helpful part in the labor movement. 
In one instance it successfully arbitrated a 
strike, and its plans for the future include a co- 
operative society and a model working men’s 
institute. 

But, worthy and beneficial as are all the fore- 
going experiments, if such they may be termed, 
I am half persuaded that the best work at Hull 
House is performed in its numerous classes and 
clubs for children. The little ones are received 
and treated as guests, and find their favorite 
diversion in listening to stories. Three boys’ 
clubs meet every Tuesday, and four clubs of 
little girls every Friday afternoon. The girls 
sew, paint, or make paper chains while stories 
are told them, and then play games together be- 
fore they go home. A club of Bohemian girls 
meets every Monday to study the heroic women 
in history, and a sewing school of one hundred 
and twenty Italian girls assembles the same 
afternoon. Fifteen teach- 
ers give the pupils instruc- 
tion in the making of gar- 
ments, which they are 
afterward allowed to pur- 
chase for the price of the 
material. There are also 
largely attended cooking 
classes for the Italian girls 
and for American chil- 
dren, while during the 
summer a spacious and 
amply equipped play- 
ground is open daily ; and 
in summer successful effort 
is made to have each of 
the hundreds of children 
connected with the clubs 
and classes spend at least 
one day in the country. 
From the first, Hull House 
has had a free kindergarten, 
and for four years a day 
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nursery, where mothers who are obliged to work 
leave their children for the day. The créche 
averages in summer fifty children daily, and in 
winter between thirty and forty. Finally, a 
dining-room has been opened in a near-by cot- 
tage, where dinners are served to school children 
upon presentation of tickets sold to their mothers 
for five cents each. 

The last building added to the equipment of 
Hull House includes a public coffee and lunch 
room, a New England kitchen, a large gym- 
nasium, with baths and a men’s club room. 
The use of the gymnasium is divided between 
men and women, girls and boys at different 
hours, the evenings being more especially re- 
served for 
copy of an English inn, is open daily from six in 
the morning to eleven at night, and combines 
the convenience of a lunch room, where moderate 
prices are asked for well-cooked food, with cozi- 
In the New England 
kitchen foods are carefully prepared and sold by 
the quart or pound to families for home con- 
sumption, while coffee, soups and stews are de- 
livered every day at noon to the employés of the 


men. The coffee-house, a pleasing 


ness and attractiveness. 


neighboring factories—a pint of soup or coffee 
with two rolls being served for five cents. Hull 


House also conducts a dispensary, open every 
day and evening, 
efit of the unemp!l 


ind a labor bureau for the ben- 
yyed. This rapid and imper- 
fect resumé gives only a faint idea of the abound- 
ing vitality and the manifold and ever multiply- 
ing activities of Chicago’s chief Social Settle- 
Above two thousand people visit Hull 
House weekly as members of the clubs or classes, 
or as parts of an audience, and another hundred 
lecturers or directors of clubs. 
that can be passed upon this 
admirable institution is, that possibly too much 
is attempted, but the care and thoroughness with 
which each ni 


ment. 


come as teachers, 
The only criticis 


task is performed leaves small 
room for fault-finding. At first all the residents 
were women, but during the last three years a 
number of men have come into residence in an 
adjacent cottage, 
such part of th 

of the Settlem« 

Gates Starr were 


dining at the house and giving 
time as they can to the work 
Miss Jane Addams and Ellen 
founders of Hull House, and 
While 
rv the Hull House buildings and 


are still its guiding and directing spirits. 
no rent is paid f 
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the ground upon which they stand, the running 
expenses of the Settlement are very large, and it 
is most creditable to the generosity and public 
spirit of the people of Chicago that it has never, 
as yet, been necessary to make a public appeal 
for funds. 

Andover House, the oldest of the Boston Set- 
tlements, was opened in January, 1892. Dr. 
William J. Tucker, of Dartmouth, is president 
of the Andover House Association, and was 
largely instrumental in founding the house, which 
is located at 6 Rollins Street, in one of the poor- 
est and most crowded districts of Boston. There 
are at present five resident workers, all college- 
bred men; Robert A. Woods, the head worker, 
being a man of signal fitness for his task. The 
religious motive pervades the work at Andover 
House, but it is in no sense a sectarian institu- 
tion. Its cardinal principles are that its work 
shall be wholly personal, and in no way institu- 
tional ; that nothing shall be done by the house 
that can or should be done through existing or- 
ganizations, and that proselyting shall be avoided 
both in appearance and in reality. On the lines 


indicated, and working mainly through the chil- 
dren and young people, friendly acquaintance 
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has been made with most of the families of the 
neighborhood, and a broad programme devel- 
oped to meet their needs. Clubs for boys and 
girls, for women and for young men, the Emer- 
son Club, for young men and women, and the 
Opportunist Club, which meets weekly for the 
discussion of social problems, are among the 
present activities of the house. During the win- 
ter months a series of entertainments and parties 
give variety to the work of all the clubs and bring 
the older people into familiar relations with the 
house and its residents, while in summer hun- 
dreds of children are sent for a ten days’ holiday 
in the country. The Settlement co-operates 
heartily with labor organizations ; the residents 
give much time to assisting in the various kinds 
of social work that exist throughout the sur- 
rounding district, and the house stands as the 
local representative of many societies in Boston, 
which are working in various ways for the city’s 
progress. Careful attention is also given tosym- 
pathetic, but at the same time practical and sys- 
tematic study of social conditions, and these in- 
quiries have already borne fruit in a number of 
unusually faithful and significant reports. The 
yearly cost of the work is less than five thousand 
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dollars, but no settlement follows broader lines 
or gives greater promise of enduring usefulness 
than does Andover House. Another Boston Set- 
tlement deserving mention is Denison House, 
named from Edward Denison, and founded in 
December, 1892, by the College Settlements 
Association. Denison House is at 93 Tyler 
Street, in the centre of a crowded and needy 
district. There are eight resident workers, mostly 
women, and besides clubs for women, boys and 
children, and active co-operation with other 
philanthropic agencies, special attention is given 
to university extension and the organization of 
labor. 

Kingsley House, named from Charles Kings- 
ley, and opened in the heart of one of the great 
mill districts of Pittsburgh in December, 1893, 
and Whittier House, founded in the same year 
and month in Jersey City, are striking and elo- 
quent examples of what the Social Settlement can 
accomplish in the smaller cities. There are four 
workers at Whittier House, and in two years the 
work has developed from very humble begin- 
nings into a noble and wide-reaching philan- 
thropy. Named from the Quaker poet, whose 
happy words, ‘‘ He serves Thee best who loveth 
most his brothers and Thy own,’’ for its inspir- 
ing motto, the present success of Whittier House 
is chiefly due to Miss Cornelia F. Bradford, a 
woman of never-tiring energy, quick sympathy, 
rare insight into character and abiding love for 
the work in hand, who, late in 1893, began 
alone and unaided*her labors among the poor of 
the Jersey City water front At first she visited 
the mothers of the neighborhood to secure a 
friendly footing with them, listening to stories of 
suffering and sorrow, and in judicious ways help- 
ing them to help themselves. When local inter- 
est in her work was awakened she began a series 
of weekly afternoon teas, to which she invited the 
mothers, and these meetings, proving instantly 
successful, proved also the pleasant harbinger of 
better things. 

For several months Miss Bradford’s only room 
was a small one in the People’s Palace, but with 
the rapid growth of the work came the need for 
better and larger quarters, and a house at 174 
Grand Street was secured, furnished, and opened 
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to the public in July, 1894. The present home 
of Whittier House is an old-fashioned, roomy, 
three-story brick residence, admirably adapted 
to the needs of the residents, and to their work 
as well; for while located in a district peopled by 
poor but respectable working classes, it is also 
within easy distance of the lowest tenement- 
house districts, and residents of both visit the 
house or are reached by its influences. The per- 
manent features of the house now include a free 
kindergarten, a sewing school numbering two 
hundred pupils, a mothers’ club, with the series 
of afternoon teas already referred to, and at 
which are given lectures and talks to the mothers 
on home improvement and kindred topics ; the 
beginning of a loan fund for the poor; various 
university extension classes, both during the day 
and evening, to suit the convenience of all; a 
penny provident fund, a poor man’s doctor and 
a poor man’s lawyer ; a system of district visita- 
tion, clubs for boys and girls, and other depart- 
ments of work. In addition there is a Sunday 
afternoon meeting for men and women, where 
social and ethical subjects are considered, and 
an entertainment once a month during the win- 
ter season. The work at Whittier House is not a 
charity one. For all teaching classes not desig- 
nated as ‘‘free’’ the charge is fifty cents for ten 
lessons ; the residents pay a stipulated price for 
board, and thus all help in the service. Each 
Settlement is likely to emphasize some especial 
line of work. Those who most largely compose 
the classes at Whittier House are the young men 
and women who are employed in the large fac- 
tories of Jersey City, and the broader and 
brighter world it opens to them is splendid rea- 
son for its existence. 

On the whole, the future of the Social Settle- 
ment in America seems full of hope. As it works 
in virgin soil its present_efforts are largely tenta- 
tive, but it has a vital and solid basis, and is 
bound to develop constantly in scope and useful- 
ness, and in directness and permanency of pur- 
poses. The pioneer work I have been describing 
leads the way to greater things, and’it is not too 
much to hope that out of it will come some:last- 
ing and efficient plan for the improvement of the 
very poor. 
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WEST POINT 


By Car J. 


(Photographs by Pach 


AN official register of the officers and cadets of 
the United States Military Academy at West 
Point, compiled by order of the commandant, 
Colonel Ernst, by the adjutant, J. M. Carson, Jr., 


first lieutenant, Fifth Cavalry, is most appropri- 
ately prefaced by the following words of a great 
soldier : 


“T give it as my fixed opinion that but for our own 


lowst lon, 


Lat 


MUSTER FOR MESS. 
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Brothers, New York.) 


graduated cadets the war between the United States 

and Mexico might, and probably would, have lasted 

some four or five years with, in its first half, more de- 

feats than victories falling to our share; whereas in 

two campaigns we conquered a great country and a 

peace without the loss of a single battle or skirmish.”’ 
—WINFIELD Scorr. 

From this excellent official record I extract 

some valuable information so as to be correct in 

what I say relative to the appoint- 

ment and admission of cadets and 

the organization of the academy, 

adding my own observations. 

Pleasure, respect and admiration 

are a few of the impressions I car- 

ried away with me after my only 

too short visit to this great mili- 

tary school. Space and time will 

only permit me to do partial jus- 

tice to the subject and the record 

of what I saw, admired and won- 

dered at. Especially do I regret 

having to omit speaking of the 

journey along that most magnifi- 

cent of rivers, the Hudson (by 

many writers called the American 

Rhine, a comparison flattering to 

the latter), and of the place where 

West Point Academy is built, one 

of the noblest of sites for one of 

the noblest of institutions. Its 
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surrounding scenery is a dream of unsurpassed 
beauty and grandeur and not without historical 
interest. But it is of West Point Academy, its 
military and academic staff, its cadets, 
their training, studies and pleasures, 
as well as of the official and social life 
there, that I intend to write. 

The course of study the cadets go 
through during their four years’ stay at 
the academy is a most perfect and 
many-sided one, comprising: civil and 
military engineering and science of war, 
modern languages, law, history, geog- 
raphy and ethics, practical military 
engineering, natural experimental phi- 
losophy, drill regulations United States army, 
ordnance and gunnery. 

These studies are presided over by professors 
whose services the academy and country may 
well be proud of. The academic duties and ex- 
ercises commence on the Ist of September and 
continue until the first of June. 

The appointments of the cadets are made 
as follows: ‘‘ Each Congressional district and 
territory—also the District of Columbia 
titled to have one cadet at the academy. 
are also appointed at large. 


is en- 

Ten 
The appointments 
(except those at large) are made by the Secretary 
of War at the request of the representative or 
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delegate in Congress from the district or terri- 
tory ; and the person appointed must be an ac- 
tual resident of the district or territory from 


INSPECTION. 


which the appointment is made. The appoint- 
ments at large are specially conferred by the 
President of the United States. 

‘*The pay of a. 


det is five hundred and forty 
dollars per year, t 


» commence with his admission 
nd is sufficient with proper 
economy for his support. No cadet is permitted 
r any other supplies, from his 
iny person whomsoever, with- 
out the sanction of the superintendent.”’ 
Comparisons are odious, but, should I attempt 
such, West Point would lead. Having visited 
some of the great n 


to the academy . 


to receive money, 
parents, or from 


\ilitary schools in Europe— 
the ‘‘Cadetten Haus,’’ Potsdam, Germany ; the 


ACADEMY BUILDINGS. 
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St. Cyr Military Academy, in France ; Sandhurst 
and Woolwich, in England, all of which are great 
institutions—yet I must admit that West Point 
is in every way their peer. Sandhurst and Wool- 
wich combined would convey to an English mind 
what West Point really is. When making studies 
for my illustrations I observed the corps of ca- 
dets most closely and critically, and in appear- 
ance, bearing and drill, I am compelled, nolens 
volens, to say that they surpass any other similar 
corps, either English, French or German, and 
they at least 
equal in their march 
past to the famous 
First Regiment of 
Prussian Guards. 
Their physical su- 
periority I observed 
during a game of 
football —t he first 
they were playing 
this season — and, 
having previously 
seen them clad in 
their becoming uni- 
forms, deporting 
themselves strictly 
and precisely mili- 
tary, but yet so 
gracefully, I was 
plessed to notice 
the absence of all 
junkerly manner- 
ism in bearing 


are 
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and drawling of speech, af- 
fected especially by Prus- 
sian cadets. 

It was good to see these 
athletic, lightsome figures 
giving vent to their over- 
bubbling vitality in this 
healthy if somewhat rough 
sport, and, only a few hours 
later, to see them agajn at- 
tired in their full dress uni- 
forms, so cavalierly and 
dignified, enjoying their 
Saturday evening’s hop— 
to them the most pleasant 
event of the week. Of all 
I saw at West Point this 
certainly to me was the 
most picturesque and de- 
lightful incident. A beau- 
tiful picture in an exquisite 
frame, one of those perfect 

American September nights, high up on the 
banks of the Hudson, facing a promenade of 


fine shade trees ; an incessant throng of young 


gallants and their partners ascends and descends 
a broad flight of granite steps leading to the 
great mess hall, now converted into a ballroom. 
Through the doors thrown open the yellow lights 
from the many gas flames mingle with the silver 
rays of a glorious harvest moon, and the sound 
of one of Strauss’s melodious waltzes breaks 
the otherwise perfect stillness of the night. In 
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this fine hall, on a highly polished floor, many 
pretty girls, in their airy, fairy costumes, are 
gliding about upon the arms of these handsome 
cadets. A few civilians in sober evening dress 
and some officers in their brilliant uniforms add 
variety to this enchanting picture. West Point, 
a propos, besides being the seat of the great mili- 
tary academy, is also a renowned health resort ; 
the two great hostelries, Cranston’s and the West 
Point Hotel, are always crowded with guests ; 
the ladies, especially the unmarried ones, find 
the pure, bracing air of ‘‘ Flirtation Walk’’ very 
stimulating and beneficial. 
Punctually at ten o'clock 
the last strain of the music 
ceases, and shortly after 
perfect quietness reigns all 
over the post. On the 
right side of the Grant 
Hall is the clubhouse, con- 
taining the officers’ well-ap- 
pointed mess, reading and 
billiard rooms. Some of 
the most agreeable hours 
I spent here, enjoying the 
hospitality which was so 
courteously extended to 
me during my short stay ; 
and here, as well as dur- 
ing the business part of 
my visit, I gained the 
most sincere respect and 
admiration for the officers 
of the American Army—an 
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officer corps comme il faut. 
The following morning 
being Sunday, I was, by the 
kindness of Major William 
Spurgin, permitted to view 
the great mess hall and all 
the offices and stores con- 
nected therewith, which are 
under the command and 
management of this most 
efficient treasurer, quarter- 





master and commissary of 
cadets. Perfection, and 
exquisite cleanliness and 
order prevailed everywhere 
to the most minute detail. 
What Major Spurgin has 
succeeded in doing to en- 
hance this great hall is to 
his everlasting credit. One 
thing especially, the em- 
bellishment of the walls 
with a number of portraits of some of the great 


chieftains of the United States army, is to be 


remembered, and I cannot do better than repeat 
here a few lines from an article written by the 
well-known correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, J. M. Carson: ‘Captain Spurgin next 
conceived the idea of making the hall still more 
attractive by hanging pictures and _ portraits 
upon the walls. This was approved by General 
Wesley Merritt, then superintendent of the acad- 
emy, who authorized the transfer from the li- 
brary for several portraits for this purpose. 
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monumental structure some- 
what dwarfs its neighbor, and 
another story should and will 
no doubt be added to the Grant 
Hall. 

The marching of the cadets 
to church is one more of the 
sights at West Point. The in- 
terior of this unpretentious 
chapel is beautiful in its sim- 
plicity, and contains mementos 
of great interest — especially 
a number of captured battle 
flags. Two of them are Eng- 
lish (by the bye, a rare sight). 
These flags are carefully pre- 
served under plate glass in re- 
cesses built in the wall. The 
sight of these trophies must 
fill the hearts of the wor- 
shiping young soldiers not 
only with devotion but also 
with pride in their country’s 


greatness and glory. 
WAR AND PEACE, 


When these were hung in the mess 
hall a new idea was suggested to 
Captain Spurgin, and he concluded 
that it would be most appropriate 


to collect for the hall portraits and 
photographs of the distinguished 
graduates of the academy. It was 
naturally thought that the daily 
presence with the cadets of these ex- 
emplars of the academy would not 
fail to exercise a wholesome influ- 
ence upon the corps. They would 
furnish cadets, when at meals, sug- 
gestions for thought and conversa- 
tion, and those who occupied seats at 
tables once occupied by Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, Mead, Thomas, Hancock, and 
other eminent graduates, as they looked 
upon the portraits, would be encouraged 
to emulate the lives of those great chief- 
tains. In addition to this it was thought 
that such a gallery might be collected 
through relatives and friends without ex- 
pense to the government or the academy.’’ 

The nearly completed new academy building 
will contain all the lecture rooms and halls which 
at present are distributed in different buildings. 
This fine work of architecture is designed by one 
of the greatest living architects—Hunt, who is 
also the builder of the gymnasium. I could not 
help observing with some regrets that this truly 
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SATURDAY AFTERNOON PARADE, WEST POINT, 


TO DIXON OF THE RIGEL., 
By HENRY COLLINS WALSH. 


[This toast was given by the author at a dinner in honor of Captain George W. Dixon, the brave rescuer 
of the Miranda’s Arctic exploration party.* Captain Dixon was unable to be present at the dinner. In ex- 
planation of a certain portion of this toast, it must be said that the passengers of the Miranda had subscribed, 
before they parted at Sydney, the sum of two hundred and fifty dollars for the purchase of some fitting 
testimonial to Captain Dixon; a large old-fashioned clock, richly ornamented, being finally decided upon 
by the committee appointed for the purpose of purchasing the testimonial. This clock, with an appropriate 
inscription upon a silver plate, was accordingly forwarded to Captain Dixon early in October, 1894.] 


THE TOAST. 

I prink to one, he is not here, One memory like the golden sands 
Yet I would guard his glory ; Down Time’s glass ever flowing, 

A knight without reproach or fear Our tall clock stands, and points its hands 
Should live in song and story. To his coming and his going. 


No knight is he of high degree, And when he comes to meat and bread, 
Who fought for fame and beauty ; I know ’tis but a fiction, 

But just a sailor of the sea And yet, methinks the clock hands spread 
Who did his seaman’s duty. To give our benediction. 


He thought of others, not of self, Till hearts are dead, till eyes are dim, 
That night our good ships parted ; We shall forget him never ; 

Nor cared for salvage nor for pelf, And may our blessings bide with him 
Because so human-hearted. Forever and forever. 


For unto him his fellow-men So I drink to one, he is not here, 
Were the most precious burden ; Yet I would guard his glory ; 
And aught else was of lesser ken, A knight without reproach or fear 

Nor recked he of his guerdon. Should live in song and story. 


And is he now upon the sea, A heart as gentle as a lass, 
Or with his dear ones round him? Yet bold as any eagle ; 

Like carriers, may.our greetings be, O comrades, rise! I fill this glass 
And rest not till they’ve found him. To Dixon of the Rigel! 


*See “ The Last Cruise of the Miranda,” Transatlantic Publishing Company, New York. 
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AN esteemed contributor to Frank Lesiie’s PoputaR 
MontHLy sends us some lines dedicated ‘‘To the com- 
poser of a very poor but well-meant sonnet ’’—whose 
sonnet, she kindly refrains from mentioning; but her 
epigram deserves printing, if only for the serviceable 
and strictly original rhyme of the second couplet : 


** Good friend who hath this sonnet writ, 
We judge it’s time for you to quit. 
’Tain’t every man can be a poet, 

No more than a sheep can be a goat.” 


In these days, when the figure of Abraham Lincoln, 
in its rugged grandeur, is looming up into the great 
place it will permanently occupy in human history, 
special timeliness is given to the new publication of 
Ward Hill Lamon’s “ Recollections of Abraham Lin- 
coln’’ (1847-65), edited by the author’s daughter, Dor- 
othy Lamon, and issued by A. C. McClurg & Co., of 
Chicago. Mr. Lamon was Lincoln’s law partner for 
years, and his confidential friend during the time Lin- 
coln was President. The intimate knowledge which 
Mr. Lamon possessed of Lincoln has given the material 
for two books: one, the large ‘‘ Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln,’”’ published some years ago; the other, the enter- 
taining volume just published by McClurg & Co. This 
new volume is not a complete biography, but embodies 
the recollections of a friend. There are chapters on the 
early acquaintance of the two men, the journey from 
Springfield to Washington, the inauguration, the condi- 
tions at the outbreak of the war, Lincoln’s simplicity, 


love of children, humor, love of song, magnanimity, 
etc., the Antietam episode and the Gettysburg speech, 


cabinet counsels and other intimate topics. One of the 
most interesting chapters is that devoted to the famous 
speech at Gettysburg. Lamon declares that it disap- 
pointed its hearers; that he heard both Everett and 
Seward express the feeling that it was not what they 
had expected; and that Lincoln shared the disap- 
pointment. He said to his friend, as soon as he had 
done speaking: ‘‘ Lamon, that speech won’t scour. It 
is a flat failure, and the people are disappointed.”’ Be- 
fore Lincoln left Washington he had taken out of his 
hat what he had written for the occasion, and read “in 
substance, if not in the exact words, what was after- 
ward printed as his famous Gettysburg speech,’’ at the 
same time expressing to Mr. Lamon his feeling of dis- 
satisfaction. In the face of all these contemporary im- 
pressions it is interesting to recall the fact that the 
Gettysburg speech is now a classic of our language, and 
is regarded as one of the few utterances which perfectly 
voice a great occasion. Another feature of the ‘‘ Rec- 
ollections’’ is the chapter devoted to Lincoln’s relations 
with McClellan. 


Unper the pleasing title of “‘The Happy Hunting 
Grounds, also Fishing, of the South,’’ the Southern 
Railway has issued a beautiful and comprehensive book 
appertaining to the hunting and fishing of the States 
through which that system extends. It comprises, in- 
deed, nearly the entire South, including Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee and Kentucky, as throughout these 
States the Southern Railway has its own lines. The 
book is written by Mr. William Bruce Leffingwell, of 


Chicago. The illustrations are ample, and are espe- 
cially prepared for this volume. This is the first time 
that such a publication has been attempted, exhibiting 
in such an attractive manner the almost innumerable 
resorts for sportsmen in the South. The publication 
can be obtained through any of the agents of the South- 
ern Railway system. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

From Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 

A Lrprary or Reuicious Poerry. A collection of the 
Best Poems of all Ages and Tongues. With Bio- 
graphical and Literary Notes. ited by Philip 
Schaff, D.D., LL. D., and Arthur Gilman, M. A. 
Illustrated with thirteen full-page steel engravings. 
Cloth, $6.00. 

SAMANTHA IN Evrore. By “Josiah Allen’s Wife’’ (Ma- 
rietta Holley). Illustrated by C.de Grimm. Cloth, 
$2.50. Sold only by subscription. 

THe Reaper’s SHAKESPEARE: Dramatic Works Con- 
densed, Connected, and Emphasized, for School, 
College, Parlor, and Platform. By David Charles 
Bell. Vol. I. Cloth, $1.50. 

Tue Evements or HicHer Criticism. By Andrew C. 
Zenos, Professor of Biblical Theology in the Mc- 
— Theological Seminary, Chicago, Cloth 

1.00. 

YoutHruL Eccentricity A Precursor or Crime. By 
Forbes Winslow, M. R. C. P., London; Physician 
to the British Hospital for Mental Disorders. Buck- 
ram, 50 cents. 

From the Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York: 

THe SALE or A Sout. By F. Frankfort Moore. 
ram, 75c. 

Deap Man’s Court. 
ram, 75c. 

PRIVATE TINKER. 
ram, 50c. 

A ComMEDY IN SPAsmMs. 
Aster’’). Buckram, $1.00. 

Roses. Facsimiles of water colors by Newton A. Wells. 
Half cloth, $2.00. 

Pansigs. Facsimiles of water colors by Henrietta D. 
La Praik. Half cloth, $2.00. 

Cats. Facsimiles of water colors by Frederick J. Bos- 
ton. Half cloth, $1.75. 

Docs. Facsimiles of water colors by Frederick J. Bos- 
ton. Half cloth, $1.75. 

FACSIMILES OF WATER CoLors. 
Half cloth, $5.00. 


Miscellaneous : 


Buck- 


By Maurice H. Hervey. 


Buck- 


By John Strange Winter. Buck- 


By Iota (Author of ‘a Yellow 


By W. Granville Smith. 


COMMENTARIES ON THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
Sratres, HistoRICAL AND JURIDICAL. With Observa- 
tions upon the Ordinary Provisions of State Con- 
stitutions and a Comparison with the Constitutions 
of Other Countries. By Roger Foster, of the New 
York Bar. Vol. I. The Boston Book Co., Boston, 
Mass. a 

A JAPANESE MarriaGe. By Douglas Sladen. Cloth, 
$1.00. Macmillan & Co., New York and London. 

FaBLEs AND Essays. By John Bryan, of Ohio. The 
Arts and Letters Co., New York. 

THe Waite SNAKE, AND OTHER Poems. Translated from 
the German, in the Original Meters, by Madison 
Cawein. John P. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky. 

AND THE SworD Fe.ti.—By Carrie Goldsmith Childs. 
Mayflower Publishing Co., Floral Park, N. Y. 





